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“Takenothingless/Thanthesupremebest” 


N August, 2016, I spent the afternoon with Terry Hallin London’s St 
Pancras Hotel for an Uncut cover story about The Specials’ miraculous 
comeback. Hall — sharp, dryly humorous — considered how, as the 
youngest member of the band, he had handled their rise to fame during 
the late’7os. 

“It was weird and happened in avery short space of time,” he told me. “Our 
first retainer was £70 a week or something. It was four times what Ihad been 
earning. I just bought sweets, drugs, whatever. It was very hard. It wasn’t for 
onesecondin my head to beasuccess and sell records. It was about being 
ina band. Then suddenly people start to listen to what you’re saying when 
nobody’s listened to you — at school, family — before. That’s fantastic, but there 
is abig cost, mentally. It is weird when you're treated like shit and then people 
adore you.” 

The death of Hall — just two days before this issue of Uncut went to press — 
robbed us of one of the great frontmen of the past 40 years — amagnetic, 
impassive figure who proved to be remarkably resilient outside The Specials, 
with Fun Boy Three, The Colourfield and in numerous collaborations. But 
it’s impossible to underscore the influence and legacy of Halland The 
Specials — and how that magnificent reunion reasserted theirimportance 


AInstant Karma! 


Terry Hall, The Moldy Peaches, 
Christine McVie, Celtic Connections 
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Fifty yearson, Uncut charts the early 
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by MichaelOchs 
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in the 21st century. A more fulsome tribute from John Lewis begins or[page 4] 

Our cover story finds us celebrating another major artist who helped combat 
discrimination, injustice and inequality in his music: Curtis Mayfield. “He 
wasa history maker, one of the pioneers,” says The Temptations’ Ron Tyson, 
who wrote with Mayfield in the ’7os. “When you think about what’s going on 
inthe world today, Curtis was writing about these things years ago! He wrote 
songs with meaning that still mean something today. When you write great 
songs they live on and on.” 

We’re committed to new music — some of which, we hope, willalso enjoy the 
lengthy afterlife of Mayfield and The Specials. Within these pages, you can 
read about Spencer Cullum, Sunny War, Mary Elizabeth Remington and 
many more fresh-faced and exciting discoveries. You can also 
hear some ofthese upstarts on this month’s free CD — the sixth 
volume of our Sounds Of The New Westseries. After sucha lot 
of work —- most notably by Tom and Marc — I’m thrilled and ss | 
relieved it’s worked out so well. \w 

As ever, letus know what you think. 


Michael Bonner, Editor. Follow me on Twitter @michaelbonner 
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TERRY HALL | 1959-2022 


Thecalmat the eye of The Specials stormleftalasting 
impression oneveryone whomethimorheardhimsing 


ALMOST started 
writing my memoirs 
afew years ago,” Terry 
Hall told Uncut in 2019. 
“The working title was 
‘T’ve Worked With Some Right 
Cunts’, which didn’t go down very 
well. But Pll wait until I’m 70 until 
I write that.” 
Sadly, Hall never got to that 
stage, butit would have beena 
gripping read — and one made up 
of fascinating contradictions. As 
the focal point of one of the most 
thrilling bands ever to emerge from 
the UK, he was the softly spoken, 
mild-mannered guy who looked like 
a football hooligan, the depressive 
comedian, the suedehead who 


loved easy listening. But whether 
quelling riots on stage with The 
Specials or crooning ballads later in 
his career, central to everything was 
that extraordinarily ordinary voice. 
While his post-punk peers howled 
and yelped, Hallsangina blank, 


think his hidden strength came 
out,” wrote Jerry Dammers in 
tribute. “His delivery brought out 
the melancholyin some Specials 
songs which think alot of people 
could relate to.” 

While his bandmates pogoed and 


hushed whisper, slam-danced 
witha thoroughly EE around him, Hall 
Midlands accent, was the calm at the 
inaway that could eye of the storm. 
be sinister or That mirthless 
conversational or demeanour — so 
tender. “It wasin central to his 
the studio with artistic persona — 
Elvis Costello hid a much bigger 
producing where personal turmoil. 
Terry was able to In 1971, aS a12-year- 
sing quietly, that I JERRY DAMMERS old, he was taken 
by aschoolteacher ona 
— — trip to France, sexually 
’ Skafaces: The assaulted bya 
Specialshit ie 
New York, paedophile ring and 
dl | 1980 _ abandoned by the side 
ofa road. Although he 
had written a song 
about this as early as 
1983, he never really 
spoke about it untila 
round of interviews in 


2019. As he told Uncut, 
sustained prescription 
of Valium to treat his 
depression as a teen had 
ironed out his emotional 
responses to the point 
where he was physically 
incapable of smiling. 
Hall’s politics were 

personal rather than 
performative. As the 
figurehead of Britain’s 
most prominent multi-> 


“It'slater than 
youthink": 
Terry Hallin 
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Hall withNeville 
Staple and 
Lynval Golding 
inthe FunBoy 
Three, 1982 


racial band, he became a hero for 
millions. He would confront hard- 
right skinheads on stage, but wasn’t 
one for making empty slogans 
attacking racism or sexism — instead 
he preferred to let his actions do the 
talking. Casually and organically, 
he worked in multiple genres 

with musicians of various ethnic 
backgrounds, from Neville Staple 
and Lynval Golding in The Specials 
and the Fun Boy Three, to Mushtaq 
Omar Uddin from Fun-Da-Mental, 
from Tricky to Leila. Likewise, he 


— Hall showed a refreshing lack of 
interest in remaining fashionable. 
At the same time that his ’80s peers 
were immersing themselves in ‘new 
pop’, Hall wanted to revisit antique 
genres. The Fun Boy Three played 
versions of old 1940s jazz standards, 
tangos and cha-cha-chas, while 
later projects saw Hall indulge his 
passion for cleverly crafted chamber 
pop. “When I joined his band, he’d 
talka lot about Burt Bacharach, 
about The Beach Boys, about easy 
listening,” says Grose. “It’s difficult 


worked with female toimagine now quite 
musicians as equals, id how anachronistic 
from Bananarama to this was in the mid- 
the Go-Go’s, from 1980s.” That 

Sinéad O’Connor to deadpan voice, 

Amy Winehouse. which could 

“He often talked transmit cynicism 
about how and indifference, 
confrontational and DAMON ALBARN could also be wistful 
aggressive men and romantic. 


could bein bands, and howhe 
preferred working with women,” 
says Anouchka Grose, who teamed 
up with Hall in Terry, Blair & 
Anouchka. “He was always 
fantastic, hilarious company, and 
was utterly non-creepy or invasive.” 
Yet while he remained an eternal 
figure of cool — “I was obsessed 
with him,” said Damon Albarn, 
“Tcouldn’t imagine anyone cooler” 


“T’ve wanted to be 60 since I was 
about 27,” he told Uncut in 2019, 
“because at that point everything 
liked was being performed by 
60-year-olds like Andy Williams, 
Tony Bennett and Frank Sinatra. 

I don’t see turning 60 as part ofa 
downward spiral. It’s part of this 
story. I still want to make great 
music.” According to bandmate 


' Horace Panter, The Specials were 


due to start 
work on anew 
albumin 
September 
when Hall was 
taken ill; a 
week later he 
was diagnosed 
with pancreatic 
cancer. “The 
world has lost 
a unique voice,” 
wrote Panter 
simply, “and 
Ihave losta 
good friend.” 
@ JOHNLEWIS 


The Specials 
tour Encore,O2 
Academy Leeds, 
April30,2019 


13 great Terry Hall songs 
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Who'sgotthe crack? Anti-folk pranksters 


return to the stage for more ‘slap and tickle" 


Y parents saw us asa 

delusional experiment 

who didn’t know how to 
play our instruments,” recalls Adam 
Green in the upcoming documentary 
film Meet Me In The Bathroom, 
voicing-over a scene that finds him 
shirtless and cherub-like ina New 
York apartment. His bandmate 
Kimya Dawson is dressed in giant 
floppy bunny ears. Both are grinning 
maniacally as they strum and sing 
in unison: “Sleeping in avan between 
Aand B/Sucking dick for ecstasy”. 

Releasing their sole album in 2001, 


Dawson, fresh out ofrehab, was 

a decade older. “She was like my 
babysitter,” laughs Green. They 
became part of the burgeoning anti- 
folk scene in NYC, instigating slam- 
dancing at open-mic nights as they 
tore through ramshackle garage-folk 
songs with titles like “Who’s Got The 
Crack?”. As the A&Rs descended on 
downtown Manhattan, The Moldy 
Peaches signed to Rough Trade and 
were shipped over to the UK to tour 
with new pals The Strokes, just as 
they were becoming white-hot. 
“There was hysteria in the audience,” 


The Moldy Peaches recalls Green. “These 
blended the childlike (lle people were like sex 
with the profaneina gods. We would 
way that was crass, always joke we were 
funny and catchy. The Strokes’ fluffers 
When Green and on that tour.” 
Dawson were The signature look 
invited to play at of the time was 

the premiere of Meet skinny blackjeans 
Me In The Bathroom, and suit jackets, 
eo KIMYADAWSON psches dressed as 
history of the early- Peter Pan or donned 


2000s NYC scene, it was an instant 
reconnection. “Those songs are in my 
muscle memory,” says Green. “Before 
the premiere, we practised for five 
seconds, but we played all of our 
songs — it felt so natural.” The duo had 
so much fun that they’re getting the 
full six-piece band back together for 
some shows this summer. 

When they first started playing live 
in 1999, Green was still a teenager; 


rubber chicken heads, embracing an 
earnest goofiness. They didn’t viewit 
as acareer opportunity but a platform 
for larks; appearing on cable TV show 
The Daily Beat, they spent just two 
minutes playing their song “County 
Fair” but twice as long dancing to 
Hulk Hogan’s “I Want To Be A 
Hulkamaniac”. “It’s not social 
commentary, or [done] in response to 
the way other music was,” says 


it 
Pal 


J } 
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Dawson. “It’s 
just who we 
are — we're 
extremely 
fun and 
mischievous.” 
Green adds that absurdity is “at the 
core of mine and Kimya’s creativity. 
We'll write about our feelings ina raw 
way, then offset it with something 
funny. It’s likea slap and tickle.” 
Although The Moldy Peaches went 
on hiatus in 2004, their song “Anyone 
Else But You” took on alife of its own 
when sung by Michael Cera and Elliot 
Page in the Oscar-winning indie film 
Juno. The soundtrack featured several 
more Kimya Dawson songs, drawn 
froma solo catalogue that includes a 
children’s album and a collaboration 
with Jeffrey Lewis. Green has made 
several acclaimed albums of his own, 
as well as acouple of gonzo psych 
films. They say there’s no new Moldy 
Peaches music on the way to tiein 
with these upcoming shows - it’1] just 
be acelebration ofa beloved cult band 
who brought colour, chaos and charm 
wherever they went. “Because we’ve 
only got one LP, it’s a little contained 
universe,” says Green. “We have 
routines, skits and bits. It’s almost like 
our own version of The Rocky Horror 
Picture Show.” © DANIEL DYLAN WRAY 


The Moldy Peaches play London's 
Roundhouse on May 29 followed 
by Primavera festivals in Barcelona 
(June 2) and Madrid June 9) 


Wacky faces:Moldy 
Peaches withKimya 
Dawson(centre) and 
AdamGreen (right) 


A QUICK ONE 


Well, bless my soul! The 
latest 

is dedicated to 
the King Of Rock'n'Roll 
himself, .AS 
part of thecelebrations 
for what would have 
beenhis 88thbirthday, 
webring yougems 
from ourinterview 
archive, key eyewitness 
accounts, andthe 
definitive guide to Elvis's 
classic albums. It'sin 
shopson January 19... 


Andalsoontheshelves 
in Januaryis our latest 
quarterly special: 


!Thealbums, 
thefilms, thesongs, allin 
order of greatness. It's 
acrashcourse for the 
ravers! As withthe 
Elvis UMG, youcanalso 
buyit directly from us - 
with free UK P&P - at 
Uncut.co.uk/single... 


Premiering at 
thismonth 

isanewfive-part 
documentary series 
entitled 

. Helmedby 
regular Springsteen 
collaborator Thom 
Zimny and/‘mNot 
There screenwriter 
OrenMoverman, it's 
beenmade with the full 
participation of Nelson 
himself, as wellas 
access tohis extensive 
archives... 


willmake 
her firstlive appearance 
inadecade toheadline 
the BBC Sounds Stage 
at this year's 
festival, taking place at 
Henham Park, Suffolk, 
on July 20-23.Alsoon 
the billare 


and 
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PastPerfect: 
the futureMrs 
McVie around 
the time ofher 
self-titled 
debut, 1970 


CHRISTINEMcVIE| 1943-2022 


As the Fleetwood Mac songbird ascends, 
werevisither 20 greatest compositions 


DON’T really sit down with the aim of writing a song,” 
Christine McVie told Uncut in 2017. “I keep notebooks full of 
lyrics that usually don’t go anywhere, but when I sit down at 
the piano, I'll knit bits together. I sit down with the aim of just 
seeing what crops up.” What usually cropped up were songs 
that cut right to the chase, expressing the joys and pains of romance in 
language that was economical yet rich, simple on the surface but 
concealing emotional complexity just underneath. McVie, who died 
on November 30, aged 79, was the architect of many of Fleetwood Mac’s 
biggest and most enduring hits, though she was a modest pop genius. 
Occasionally she was overshadowed by the more forceful personalities 
in that band, yet she always seemed to float above the fray - even when 
she addressed all that drama in her lyrics. Here’s her life in 20 songs, 
from Chicken Shack to the carnival. 
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(40 BLUE FINGERS FRESHLY PACKED 
& READY TO SERVE, 1968) 

After cutting her teethin 
Birmingham’s blues clubs, 
Christine Perfect joined the West 
Midlands band Chicken Shack. On 
“When The Train Comes Back”, one 


of her first credits, she puts a fresh 
spin on traditional blues imagery — 
trains, crying, existential anguish — 
and introduces a songwriting style 
that expresses dark sentiments via 
buoyant melodies. 


(CHRISTINE PERFECT, 1970) 
McVie made two albums with 
Chicken Shack before quitting to be 
able to spend more time with her 
new husband, Fleetwood Mac’s 
John McVie - though she recorded 
her solo debut under her maiden 
name. This standout is ashowcase 
for her deft piano playing, which is 
emphatic and forceful even against 
a funky rhythm section and a wah- 
wah guitar. “My left hand is always 
based ina boogie,” she explained. 
“When I write a song, it usually has 
some kind of boogie element to it.” 


(FUTURE GAMES, 1971) 

After contributing to the Mac’s 1970 
LP, Kiln House, McVie was promoted 
to full band member for 1971’s Future 
Games. She made her presence felt 
immediately with this tender ballad, 
a mother’s ode toa newborn son. 
The song’s softness and compassion 
nicely counterbalance the group’s 
harder rock sound. 


(BARE TREES, 1972) 

Not for the first time, McVie kept 
Fleetwood Mac on the rails during a 
period of almost constant turnover 
in the early 1970s. “Spare Me A Little 
Of Your Love” is a bittersweet gospel 
anthem with enough room for 
guitarists Danny Kirwan and Bob 
Weston to show offa little. 


(PENGUIN, 1973) 

You can hear McVie’s left-hand 
boogie on this rocker from 
Fleetwood Mac’s seventh album, 
titled after her husband’s favourite 
animal and the band’s mascot. She 
plays like she’s part of the rhythm 
section, which adds momentum to 
this uptempo number and animates 
her lyrics about unabashed desire: 
“It may not be love or an everlasting 


399 


feelin’/But you send me reelin’””. 


(MYSTERY TOME, 1973) 

By this point, McVie had arguably 
become the dominant musical force 
in Fleetwood Mac, steadily guiding 
the band toward anew sound fora 
new decade. “Believe Me” contains 
some of the drama of their earlier 
material, but even the fast tempo 
barely disguises her romantic 
fatalism: “I’ve tried my best, but it 


may not be enough”, she realises, 
and her resigned delivery makes the 
line sound like a heartbreaker. 


(FLEETWOOD MAC, 1975) 

With the band at alow ebb, the 
McVies and Mick Fleetwood 
relocated from London to Malibu. 
The change of scenery was 
inspiring, to say the least. McVie 
wrote some of her best songs there, 
and she worked well with the 
band’s two new additions, 
becoming best friends with 
Stevie Nicks and finding a truly 
sympathetic collaborator in 
Lindsey Buckingham. He adds 

a weird banjo groove to the 
effervescent “Say You Love Me”. 


(RUMOURS, 1977) 

McVie’s ubiquitous ode to licking 
your wounds and moving on 
doubles nicely as progressive 
political sloganeering, as later 
employed by Bill Clinton among 
others. On an album inspired by all 
the romantic entanglements within 
Fleetwood Mac, the simple hope 
and joy she conveys in “Don’t Stop” 
sounds almost subversive. 


(RUMOURS, 1977) 

It was well past midnight when 
McVie wrote “Songbird”, and she 
stayed awake until morning to 
ensure she didn’t forget one note of 
it. To capture alive, end-of-the- 


FLEETWODD MAZ 
IML) 


night ambience, she and producer 
Ken Caillat recorded it at 
Zellerbach Auditorium, and 

it’s been a popular show-closer 
ever since. 


(RUMOURS, 1977) 
Recently divorced from John McVie, 
Christine reportedly told her 
ex-husband this song was inspired 
by her new dog rather than her new 
lover, a lighting guy in Fleetwood 
Mac’s touring crew. Whether or not 
he actually believed her, the bassist 
helped create the gently funky 
backdrop for this carefree love song, 
which features some of her most 
ecstatic vocals. 


Th Ye 


Famous five: 
Christine McVie 
(centre) with 
Fleetwood Macin 
New Haven,CT, 
October 1975 


(TUSK, 1979) 

This tentative hymn to constantly 
unrequited love is acounterintuitive 
choice to open Fleetwood Mac’s 
Tusk, at the time the most expensive 
record ever made. But the song 
eases you into the double album’s 
sprawl, with McVie’s tender 

vocals immediately grounding 
Buckingham’s experiments and 
establishing high emotional stakes. 


(MIRAGE, 1982) 
After the massive Tusk tour and 
alengthy hiatus, Fleetwood Mac 
reconvened in the French 
countryside to record Mirage. 
McVie co-wrote the first single with 
that tour’s opener, Robbie Patton, 
and she sang it as aduet with 
Buckingham, flinging open the 
windows at Le Chateau d’Hérouville 
during the sessions. The resultisa 
percolating pop number and one of 
the Mac’s most underrated singles. 


(CHRISTINE McVIE, 1984) 

With the exception of John McVie, 
Christine was the final Fleetwood 
Mac member to launch a solo career 
in the ’8os. Her second self-titled 
album (following 1970’s Christine 
Perfect) didn’t stray too far from the 
sound of Mirage, and “Got A Hold 
On Me”, with its intersecting vocals 
and determined strut, sounds like it 
could have been a hit for the band. 


(TANGOIN THENIGHT, 1987) 
Tango In The Night was the last 
studio album with the classic Mac 
lineup, and it turned out to be their 
second-biggest seller after Rumours. 
Much ofits success was down toa 
host of classic McVie compositions, 
including “Little Lies”, a Top 10 
single around the world. With vocal 
interjections from Buckingham and 
Nicks, the song closes the book on 
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all the romantic drama that still 
dogged the band: “No more broken 
hearts”, she sings with finality, 
“we’re better off apart”. 


(TANGOIN THENIGHT, 1987) 
Another simple-yet-sophisticated 
love song showcasing McVie’s lush 
vocals and confident melodies, 
“Everywhere” was astonishingly 
held back as the fourth single from 
Tango In The Night. But it finally rose 
to become Fleetwood Mac’s highest- 
charting UK single since the ’60s, 
and an enduring wedding/karaoke/ 
end-of-night classic. 


(TIME, 1995) 

Fleetwood Mac weathered more 
turbulence in the 1990s, and McVie 
again emerged as the band’s anchor. 
On the generally lacklustre Time, 
she pushed herself in new directions 
with the California farewell 
“Hollywood (Some Other Kind Of 
Town)” and “Sooner Or Later”. 
Co-written with her second husband, 
keyboardist Eddy Quintela, the latter 
is heavy on drama, with dark verses 
leading into a tense call-and- 
response with the rest of the band. 


(THE DANCE, 1997) 

The one new song on the live album/ 
greatest hits package The Dance, 
“Temporary One” was a meditation 
on departures and homecomings, 
doubling as a love-letter to her 
bandmates. When she insists, “The 
bridge will bring us back together”, 


she might be talking about the next 
part of the song they’re all playing 
together. Ironically, it was her last 
album asa full-time member. 


(IN THE MEANTIME, 2004) 
Sessions for McVie’s third solo 
album took place in her garage in 
Kent, with her nephew Dan Perfect 
producing, co-writing and playing 
guitar. As she approached 60, her 
songwriting took ona more 
nostalgic tone, especially on this 
heartsick ode to amuch-missed 
friend. “I wasn’t able to promote it,” 
she admitted 13 years later. “I did 
fly to New York once, but I had to 
get drunk to do it. So the album 
died a graceful little death.” 


(LINDSEY BUCKINGHAM 
CHRISTINE McVIE, 2017) 

This collaborative album was 

the closest we ever got toanew 
Fleetwood Mac record — only Nicks 
is missing from the sessions. More 
importantly, it’s the culmination 

of McVie’s long friendship with 
Lindsey Buckingham. “We’ve 
always had astrong musical bond,” 
she said. Their chemistry is clearest 
on “Feel About You”, with its reggae 
lilt, cascade of staccato vocals and 
playful imagery. 


(LINDSEY BUCKINGHAM 
CHRISTINE McVIE, 2017) 

McVie’s final song on her final 
album. She goes full circle by 
gesturing toward the bluesy bluster 
of her earliest material, but 
“Carnival Begins” offers a 
backwards glance only as a way to 
move forward. “I can fly again”, she 
declares. “Got the freedom in my 
mouth”. A poignant send-off for 
asongwriter whose lyrics and 
melodies always dwelled on the 
hopeful. © STEPHENDEUSNER 
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This year's 


explores 


the hidden affinities between the folk 
music of Scotland, Louisiana and Mali 


HEN you're playing 

with musicians from 

other cultures, the 
first thing is to honour each other’s 
tradition,” the Scottish piper Ross 
Ainslie tells Uncut on a not-entirely- 
reliable phone connection froma 
remote rehearsal room undera 
blanket of winter snow somewhere 
in the Highlands. “You can’t just 
hash things together if you want it to 
be believable. You explore common 
ground but you remain true to your 
own roots.” 

This month, Ainslie will put the 
principle to the test at Glasgow’s 
Celtic Connections festivalin an 
ambitious concert which seeks 
to join the dots between three 
disparate traditions: the griot 
heritage of West Africa, the 
vernacular music of North America 
and the ancient songs, jigs and reels 
of Gaelic folk music. From Scotland, 
along with Ainslie, will come the 
young Gaelic singers Jenna 
Cumming and Kim Carnie; the 
Appalachian banjo player Dirk 
Powell and the Grammy-nominated 
zydeco fiddler and accordionist 
Cedric Watson will provide the 
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Americana connection; and the rich 
seam of West African traditional 
music will be represented by the 
Senegalese kora player Seckou Keita 
and Mali’s Trio Da Kali. 

Vastly contrasting as the three 
traditions may be on the surface, 
there is aconnection that is far from 
random. “You can lookat it likea 
triangle,” Ainslie explains. 


the globe. “As a folk musician I’ve 
always been intrigued and excited 
about the similarities in the rhythms 
and song styles between different 
cultures,” says Shaw, an early 
pioneer of such fusions when 
Capercaillie recorded with the 
Guinean duo Hijas Del Sol, and who 
hand-picked all of the participants 
in this latest enterprising 
collaboration for their “musical 
intelligence, bravery, inquisitiveness 
and generosity of spirit”. 

Seckou Keita, a Celtic Connections 
veteran — most notably in concerts 


“Scottish and with the Welsh 
Irish music was ia See harpist Catrin Finch 
transported across — hears links in “the 
the Atlantic with melodies, the spirit 
the early settlers and the emotional 
and that fed into voice” of the 
bluegrass and folk different traditions. 
music — and atthe “Some kinds of 
same time you had music are so 
the blues which specifically coded, 
from Africa.” it’sh fi 
came from Africa SECKOUKEITA it s ard to inda ; 
The project was windowinto them, 
conceived by he says. “But 


Donald Shaw, founder of 

Scottish folk band Capercaillie 

and the artistic director of Celtic 
Connections, now in its 30th year. 
As its title implies, the festival 
invites musicians from diverse 
backgrounds to explore the shared 
roots of folk traditions from around 


Fellow traveller: 
SeckouKeitaat 
London's 
CadoganHall 
last year 


between West African and Gaelic 
music there are clear connections. 
There are Scottish reels that go round 
and round and it fits easily with the 
improvisations and variations of 
traditional African music.” 

Mali’s Trio Da Kali-— female singer 
Hawa Diabaté, balafon player 


| Ross Ainslie: 
/ “Youexplore 
| commonground” 


“ af 


oo; sash 
TrioDaKali 
(Lassana 
Diabaté 
far right) 


Lassana Diabaté and Mamadou 
Kouyaté on ngoni — have already 
made a strong connection with 
black American music, recording 
Mahalia Jackson’s “God Shall 
Wipe All Tears Away” with lyrics 
translated into Bambara on 
Ladilikan, their 2017 album with 
Kronos Quartet. “After listening 
to the Scottish musicians we 
immediately heard that we could 
create natural links,” Lassana 


_ Diabaté tells Uncut by email from 


Bamako. “The meeting point is 

that both traditions have been 

going fora thousand years and are 

still relevant and current. It says 

something deep and mysterious.” 
The differences, too, are 


_ significant — but he believes they 


can be bridged by mutual respect: 
“We have the balafon and ngoni 
which date from the 10th or 11th 


_ century, and they have their own 
instruments. And of course the 

_ Gaelic language has nothing to 

_ dowith Bambara. But both have 


astrong, very musical sound. 
From these encounters can come 
something new and beautiful.” © 
NIGEL WILLIAMSON 


_ Celtic Connections takes place in 
_ Glasgow from Jan 19 to Feb 5; Trio 


DaKaliand friends play the Royal 
Concert HallonJan20 


: bow: 
Cedric 
Watson 
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Remington . d A : , Pe. 
ef “ UNCUTPLAYLIST 
ao Onthestereo this month... 


Imagine This ls A High 
Dimensional Space Of 
AllPossibilities 
BORDERCOMMUNITY 

~ Combining gnarly modular 
expertise with agift for 
technotranscendence...and wehavelift 
off! Best electronica album for aeons. 


Manzanita narowy art 

Heavy real-life events - childbirth, a 
cancer scare-lendemotionalheftto 
theseshimmering twilight fantasies from 
theLaLuzfrontwoman. 


“Bending Hectic” youruse 

Airedbriefly onthe fullstream of their 
Live At Montreux set was this eerie new 
post-rocker, complete with pulverising 
coda: "If you've got something to say/Say 
itnow...” 


Rehearsal Park nuskypants 
AsManuelGéttsching 
passes on,here’samesmeric 
swirlofcosmicbloopsand 
questing guitar createdvery 
muchinhisimage. 


Itinerant Big Thief associate Se 
es a nus,” she marvels. “The night we did ‘Water 
channels the magic of nature Song’ was the only day it rained the whole ...And The Universal Truth 
time. I believe that nature has a voice and FLYINGDUTCHMAN 
HEN Mary ElizabethRemingtonwas | thatisverymuch part ofwholam.I grewupin Superior soulcrooner covers Curtis, 
seeking a housemate while studying the country, I feel connected to the earth, so if Stevie, Prince etc with the panache you 
in Boston in 2010, she was excited to in any way my songs can translate some of the might expect whenhisbackingband 
hear about “this really cool girl who playedthe | magicofnature, that would be amazing.” a sia of JeffParker and 
guitar and went to Berklee”. That “cool girl” Remington’s deep voice combines beautifully . 
turned out to be future Big Thief AdrianneLenker | with Lenker on minimalist duets like “Dresser 
and the pair’s ongoing friendship informs _ Hill”, while “Mary Mary” finds the pair breaking The Living City noeva 
Remington’s wonderful debut LP In Embudo. into giggles at a fluffed lyric. That highlights the Fructuous fourth-world adventures, 
It was recordedinthe NewMexicohamletthat | delicate intimacy of the recording as wellas the capturedlive atthe WorldFinancial 
gives the album its name, with Remington’s _ friendship between Remington and Lenker. “Ilove Center Winter Garden Atriumin 1989, 
husky voice and gospel melodies combining with | singing with Adrianne,” says Remington. “When withEnoonknobs. 
Lenker’s rippling guitar, as well as contributions she first moved in with me in Boston, we hada 
from Big Thief drummer James Krivchenia and _ connection through singing. It felt amazing to be 


“Silver Raven” anwuerys.anker 
Beautifully haunting cover of the 
Gene Clark song,nylon guitar andharp 


multi-instrumentalist Mat Davidson of Twain. It’s | admired and to admire somebody else and be able 
intimate and warm, with shades of Nick Drake to sing together. That feeling of making music 


and asense of the spiritual. “Recording was _ with somebody, harmonising, it’s so magical. arpeggios locking together tocreatea 
pretty chill, Ihave to say,” says Remington. _ Adrianne told meI had to record my songs and steady downpour of inmpendingdoom. 
“We were on the river, drinking delicious coffee, | she’s really helped me make this happen in away 
cigarettes in the sun, feet in the dirt and being | thatisn’t forceful. It’s very casual — she has left it Peanut company 
witha group of people who were enjoying up to me, so it’s my record and my songs.” Soundslike alost1980 preppy soul 
working together. I felt I was fulfilling Remington now lives in the town cassette fished out fromthe bottom ofa 
my destiny. We were in a dreamland I'M YOUR FAN of Ware on the Swift River in lake, complete ide ithcod-reggaenumber 
; 3 -andonesongin Japanese... 
and could baskin these songs. Massachusetts, where she works asa 
Remington, “a closet singer since ceramic artist and teacher at a cultural 
forever”, wrote the songs between centre. “These songs have always 
2008 and 2019, often composing by , re been a little secret thing, butIam Vakning ROOM 
singing vocal melodies to herself already excited about getting my next Frost's trademark tectonic 
while working solitary jobs in New record done,” she reveals. “They are grumblingreachesits logical 
Hampshire, Texas and California — ri DY all written from vocal melodies. It conclusionin these fearsome 
. her past careers include stone-carving might start with a whistle, a melodic . fieldrecordings of an actual 
5 and farming. Raisedinalog cabinin riff, then I find some words. With art, Icelandic volcano. 
2 rural Massachusetts, natureis an there’s a lot to give, but there is a lot to 
a ever-present theme in her music, from receive too. If 1am depleted, the best Sundown sronestHrow 
g the soaring “Fire”, inspired by West prescription is a walkin the woods Resurgentblue-eyedsoulmanemploys 
= Coast wildfires, through to the Irish and you can sit under a tree in theinspiredsynthsquelches of John 
% folkof “Water Song”, which opens nonsensical awareness. There’s no CarrollKirby to build onhis surprise 2020 
2 withthesound ofarainstorm. other option for me.” © PETER WATTS comeback. Would welie to you? 
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15 Tracks Of TheBestNew Americana 


1 

Watching Planes Go By 

We open this sixth edition of our 
occasional (and essential, if we say 
so ourselves) series with a stunning 
track from this Arizona-born singer- 
songwriter. Her fine new album, 
Kassi Valazza Knows Nothing, is 
coming in May, but until then, enjoy 
this slow-burning mix of Americana 
and Paisley Underground psych. 


2 
Funeral Skies 


Enter a reverb-soaked, noirish world 
with this track from Nightshades, 
the second album from E Ray 
Bechard and his group. Recorded 
using solar power, off the gridin 
California, “Funeral Skies” is the 
missing link between Sparklehorse 
and Calexico. 


3 

NoReason 

Anarchist Gospel is the new album 
from this troubled but quite 
incredible, Nashville-based talent. 
Reviewed at length on p34, 
including an interview with War 
herself, the album features David 
Rawlings, Allison Russell and a host 
of infectious, complex blues-rock 
like this fine track. 


4 
Say What You Like 

Five years after Starter Home, this 
fleet-footed Canadian is back with 
Say What You Like, crafted froma 
mountain of songs he’d amassed. 
Here’s the title track, with Paisley’s 
country picking floating overa 
lithe groove. 


5 
Wine In The World 


West Coast folk troubadour Cilker is 
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no stranger to these pages, with 
2021’s Pohorylle one of our favourite 
Americana albums of the decade so 
far. Here’s the album’s stately closer, 
five and a half minutes of the artist 
at her best. 


6 

Thirty-Six Miles 

Nothin’ Lastin’ is the second solo 
album from 3hattrio’s singer, 
guitarist and banjo player. Hailing 
from southern Utah, Cannon’s 
also a “cowboy music scholar”, 
which presumably comes in 
handy for moody meditations 

like this; you can almost see the 
campfire embers and the pinprick 
stars above. 


7 

Denim & Diamonds 

Last September’s Denim & 
Diamonds album found the 
Nashville-based songwriter and 
proprietor of vintage clothes shop 
High Class Hillbilly teaming up 
with Josh Homme on guitar, 
drums and production: the 
result, as on this title track, is 
ashimmying, swearing, 
gloriously bitter hoedown. 


8 

Poverty Line 

Canadian singer-songwriter 
Harness has been around fora 
while now, mostly under the radar 
on these shores, but new album 
Poverty Line is a good place to hitch 
aride from, mixing Dylan-esque 
diatribes with the occasional 
Velvets chug. 


9 

The Great Pretender 

Here’s the latest single from this 
Batesville, Mississippi songwriter, 
atender, compact ballad that 
combines Southern soul with the 
melodic chops of Elliott Smith. At 
other times she’s rocking and raw, 
but here the atmosphere is quiet, 
close and even more powerful. 


10 

ElBueno Y H Malo 

With Dan Auerbach behind the 
glass, the duo of Stephan and 
Daniel Hotz conjured up a cinematic 
epic with last year’s instrumental 
electric guitar record El Bueno Y El 
Malo. Here, the spring reverb is 
turned up, the sand is hot and the 
vistas are breathtaking. 


11 
Age Of The Voyeur 


California-born, Nevada-based 
songwriter Rockne’s back with 
anew album, The Rose Society, 
very soon; before that, here’s the 
appetite-whetting opener, a tough 
chamber waltz with Rockne’s 
crisp, chiming voice tangled with 
wheeling strings. 


12 

Abilene 

Arecent unexpected delight has 
been the appearance of Plains, the 
new duo of Jess Williamson and 


literally) highlight, suggesting 
that Nelson could be the heir to 


Katie Crutchfield, and their aloum Iron & Wine’s throne. 
I Walked With You A Ways. Here’s 

a Williamson-penned track, a 14 

gorgeous, Clever song given even Nigh 


more class by lap steel, mandolin 
and the pair’s pristine harmonies. 


Outside Child might have come 
outin 2021, but this compilation 
wouldn’t have been complete 
without amoment from one of the 
finest Americana talents in recent 
years, heading out as a solo artist 
after being part of Our Native 
Daughters and Birds Of Chicago. 
On arecord about hard times, 
survival and transcendence, the 
gospel blues of “Nightflyer” is its 
redemptive heart. 


13 
Pay Your LastRespects 


These Twin Cities folkies, 

led by singer-songwriter Justin 
Wayne Nelson, put out the very 
good Chapter LP afew months 
back; here’s a windswept (quite 


15 

Night Divers 

We end witha very special, 
exclusive premiere: an introduction 
to anew experimental group formed 
by Nathan Bowles, Jaime Fennelly 
and Joe Westerlund. Their debut 
album is coming this year on 
Paradise Of Bachelors, but for now, 
enjoy this incredible non-LP track, 
with its whispers of Eno and Lanois, 
Calexico and the artists on our 
Ambient Americana compilation. © 


Hermanos 
Gutiérrez 


BLACK LIPS 


FIRE RECORDS LP 
6th full-length from the heady days of 2011 finally back 
on vinyl as part of a series of Fire re-issues celebrating 
20 years of the legendary garage rock gurus. Recorded 
with Mark Ronson & Deerhunter’s Lockett Pundt, “Black 
Lips have crafted a very solid album.” **** Pitchfork 


THE BRIAN JONESTOWN 
MASSACRE 


‘N RECORDINGS LP / CD 
180¢ Clear Vinyl with colour your own album sleeve 
option! Recorded in Berlin & remotely between 2020 & 
2021 this is their 20th full length Studio album. 


IMMATERIAL POSSESSION 


FIRE RECORDS LP 
Surreal & refreshingly hypnotic debut album from 
Athens, GA quartet. Ethereal dream pop, tinged with 
mystical symbolism, evocative of Spanish guitars & 


surrealist post-punk - a tour de force of DIY psyche. 


“Haunted art-rock and rickety post-punk.” Dusted 


AMBER ARCADES 


FIRE RECORDS LP / CD 
A coming-of-age baroque pop opus elevated to filmic 
proportions. It’s a controlled collision of classical 
instruments, electronic ambience, modal patterns 
& succinct melodies. “Such a fascinating & brilliant 
artist” Lauren Laverne, 6music 


KALI MALONE 


(FEATURING STEPHEN O’MALLEY & LUCY RAILTON) 


IDEOLOGIC ORGAN 3LP / 3CD 
A long-form, immersive composition by composer Kali 
Malone feat. Stephen 0’Malley (electric guitar), Lucy 
Railton (cello), & Malone herself (tuned sine wave 
oscillators). 


FUCKED UP 


MERGE RECORDS LP / CD 
A generation of music, ideas, and efforts performed 
and realized in 24 hours; a testament to the ability of 
a person to create something greater than themselves 
over the course of one day on earth. 


AN AMALGAMATION OF 


DUBLIN - SPINDIZZY / KILKENNY - ROLLER COASTER 


NEWPORT - DIVERSE / SWANSEA - DERRICKS 


WILLIAM DOYLE 


TOUGH LOVE 4LP BOX SET 
4LP box set on white vinyl, limited edition of 300. 
Includes: The Dream Derealised LP, Lightnesses | & II 
LPs, Near Future Residence LP. Doyle’s self-released 
string of ambient-leaning albums originally from 
2016-19. 
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H.C. MCENTIRE 


MERGE RECORDS LP / CD 
And maybe, moving through every acre of a world that 
often tries to tear our sense of identity & heritage 
down, McEntire sheds light on what it is to be human in 
this life—both stingy & gracious, both hurtful & kind.” 
Ina Carifio 


SUSBMERSIVE BEHAVIOUR 


TROPICAL FUCK STORM 


JOYFUL NOISE RECORDINGS LP 
Enter the wonderful world of the amazing TROPICAL FUCK 
STORM! Submersive Behaviour is our favourite Australian 
art-punk combo’s take on the tried and true “covers 
record” concept. 


RECORD SHOPS 


DUNDEE - ASSAI / EDINBURGH - ASSAI / EDINBURGH - THORNE RECORDS / GLASGOW - LOVE MUSIC / GLASGOW - MONORAIL 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS - TNT RECORDS / LIVERPOOL - 81 RENSHAW LTD / LIVERPOOL - PROBE / MANCHESTER - PICCADILLY RECORDS / PRESTON - ACTION RECORDS 


SUEP 


MEMORIALS OF DISTINCTION LP 
Led by Porridge Radio’s Georgie Stott, SUEP swap 
singing duties between themselves but consistently 


write carboot-sale pop gems with a new wave sparkle. 


THE TUBS 


TROUBLE IN MIND LP / CD 
The debut full-length from The Tubs is nine tracks of 
fiery, ecstatic, glammy guitar-pop merging strident 
guitar jangle with Fairport-infused electric folk and a 
fair share of attitude and panache. 


THE MEN 


FUZZ CLUB LP / CD 


Brooklyn institution The Men release their ninth album ‘New 
York City’. Marking a return to the band’s heavier impulses, 
nocturnal proto-punk is delivered with a timeless, all-guns- 


blazing rock’n’roll gusto. 


DEDICATED TO 


PIGS PIGS PIGS PIGS 
PIGS PIGS PIGS 


ROCKET RECORDINGS LP / CD 
Pigs x7 return with their enormous new album. The 
Newcastle five piece have never sounded as heavy or as 
fierce as this — an album not to be slept on! 


INDEX 
FOR 


WORKING 


~ 


INDEX FOR WORKING MUSIK 


TOUGH LOVE LP / CD 
The debut from London 5 piece who feat. members 
of TOY, Proper Ornaments emerges as 35 minutes of 
repeat phrased guitars, slow-clipped drums & dulcet 
vocals where the recurring landscape is the desert. 


HOLLIE KENNIFF 


WESTERN VINYL LP / CD 
Hollie Kenniff explores childhood memories through 
a gauzy veil of cloudlike synths, seraphic strings, and 
her own wordless vocals. Hollie is % of dream pop duo 
Mint Julep. 


V/A A GIANT HAS NOWHERE TO GO: 


TONGUE MASTER RECORDS LP + 7” 
Legendary music magazine rare track archives on 
LP/7” set for the first time. Extensive liner notes, full 


lyrics & 14 rarities from Low, Songs: Ohia, Nina Nastasia, 


Howe Gelb, Mark Eitzel, Mark Mulcahy, & more. 


BRINGING YOU NEW MUSIC 


ABERYSTWYTH - ANDY’S RECORDS / CARDIFF - SPILLERS / 
BINGLEY - FIVE RISE / HAR- 


ROGATE - P & C MUSIC / HEADINGLEY - VINYL WHISTLE / HUDDERSFIELD - VINYL TAP / LEEDS - CRASH LEEDS - JUMBO RECORDS / NEWCASTLE - J G WINDOWS / NEWCASTLE - BEATDOWN / NEWCASTLE - REFLEX / SHEFFIELD - BEAR TREE / SHEFFIELD - RECORD COL- 


LECTOR / SHEFFIELD - SPINNING DISCS / STOCKTON ON TEES - SOUND IT OUT 


BEDFORD - SLIDE RECORDS / CAMBRIDGE - LOST IN VINYL / CAMBRIDGE - RELEVANT / COVENTRY - JUST DROPPED IN / LEAMINGTON SPA - HEAD / LEAMINGTON SPA - SEISMIC 
/ LEIGHTON BUZZARD - BLACK CIRCLE / LETCHWORTH - DAVID’S MUSIC / LOUTH - OFF THE BEATEN TRACK / NOTTINGHAM - ROUGH TRADE / OXFORD - TRUCK STORE / WITNEY - RAPTURE BEXHILL ON SEA - MUSIC’S NOT DEAD / BLANDFORD FORUM - REVOLU- 


TION ROCKS / BRIGHTON - RESIDENT / BURY ST.EDMUNDS - VINYL HUNTER / GODALMING - RECORD CORNER / LEIGH-ON-SEA - FIVES / LONDON - BANQUET GRAVITY / LONDON - CASBAH / LONDON - FLASHBACK / LONDON - ROUGH TRADE EAST / LONDON - ROUGH 
TRADE TALBOT RD / LONDON - SISTER RAY / LUTON - VINYL REVELATIONS / NORWICH - SOUNDCLASH / NORWICH / VENUS VINYL / ROMSEY - HUNDRED / SOUTHAMPTON - VINILO / SOUTHSEA - PIE & VINYL / SOUTHEND ON SEA - SOUTH RECORDS / ST ALBANS - EMPIRE 
RECORDS / WATFORD - PARADE VIBES / WIMBORNE - SQUARE RECORDS / WHITSTABLE - GATEFIELD SOUNDS / WINCHESTER - ELEPHANT RECORDS BOURNEMOUTH - VINILO / BRISTOL - ROUGH TRADE / CHELTENHAM - BADLANDS / FALMOUTH - JAM 
FROME - RAVES FROM THE GRAVE / MARLBOROUGH - SOUND KNOWLEDGE / TOTNES - DRIFT BLEEP.COM , BOOMKAT.COM / NORMANRECORDS.COM / PEBBLE RECORDS CO.UK ; REVEALRECORDS.CO.UK / RECORDSTORE.CO.UK 


17 HEATHMAN’S ROAD, LONDON SW6 41) - CARGORECORDS.CO.UK - INFO@CARGORECORDS.CO.UK 
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“Our mission was 
to get high, fuck, 
write poetry, 
make some music, 
dance. We weren't 
bothering 
b ce +99 
) ) any body 


Tokingstock: 
Sinclairin 
Detroit, 1969 


AN AUDIENCE WITH... 


John 


INSTANT KARMA 


Sinclair 


T’S almost 60 years since John 
Sinclair co-founded The Detroit 
Artists Workshop, hoping to stir 
up some radical jazz action; a 
terrific new compilation on Strutis 
testament to his efforts in that field. But 
by 1968, Sinclair had achieved greater 
notoriety as manager of the incendiary 
rock group MCs, affiliating them with 
his White Panther Party and proposing a 
“total assault on the culture by any means 
necessary, including rock’n’roll, dope, 
and fucking in the streets”. 

Sinclair spent two years 
in prison on trumped-up 
marijuana charges beforea 
freedom rally headlined by 
John Lennon and Yoko Ono 
hastened his release. Since 
then, he’s recorded more than 
20 albums of jazzy beat poetry, 
as wellas almost 1,000 shows 
for Radio Free Amsterdam. But 
nowhe’s backin downtown 
Detroit, feeling glummer than 
ever about the prospects of 
cultural revolution. 

“They’re bringing in new 
white people!” he complains. 
Gentrification? “Call it what 
you will. Ugliness is whatI call 
it. They aren’t doing anything 
for the black people who went 
through years of awfulness. This 
used to bea dope area, now it’s 
all white people with big cars. I 
preferred it when the whores and 
the dope fiends were here, they 
had more character!” 

What was the firstrecord you 
heard that made you think 
that music might be the ideal 
vehicle for social change? 

Phil Lister, via email 

No idea. I listened to music to 
listen to music, I didn’t give a fuck 
about any of that. I was 14 years 


and one-time MC5 manager 
on John Lennon, surviving 
jail and why he’s still kicking 


‘The renegade jazz poet 


out the jams 


Interview by SAM RICHARDS 


“There’sno 
room for regret’: 
Sinclairin2014 
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Rama lence ding 
dong: the MC5 
onstagein 
MountClemens, 
= Michigan, 1969 


old, what did I know about social 
change? [I liked] Muddy Waters, 


Howlin Wolf, Sonny Boy Williamson. 
When I was 15, Bo Diddley, Chuck 


Berry, Little Richard came out, 


rock’n’roll started. I was akid, I loved 
it. Everything was changing with the 
music, you know? It didn’t have any 

external purpose. Just by virtue ofits 
existence it was changing the world. 


As ajazz cat, whatfirst attracted 


you tothe MC5? 
Brian Lawson, Dublin 


They sounded so good. Isaw them 
on Labor Day Weekend 1966, at the 


Michigan State Fair. Most shows 


in those days, the band came on in their 
matching outfits and their matching 
hairdos, and they lip-synced to their 
record. But there was a disc jockey called 
Jerry Goodwin who brought actual bands 
into the State Fairgrounds, and that's 
when I heard the MCs. Ihad no intention 
[of managing them], I just wanted to hear 
them every time they played — I was a fan. 


MC5's outdoor concert ahead of 

the 1968 Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago was meant 

to "redirect youth culture and 

music toward political ends”. How 
successful do you think that was? 
Joe Thomas, Penarth 

That wasn't really the idea; the idea was to 
play some music. I know it sounds radical, 
but that was what we were about: playing 
music and moving people with the music. 
It was several years later when we got 
involved in the political aspect, and that 
was because of the police attacking us 

for being marijuana addicts. Constantly 
busting in your house, taking your shit. 
They made life miserable — they put mein 
prison twice! Was there a political mission 
at the outset? No, we were a band. The fact 


_ that all other bands don't do anything 


except get rich doesn't 
make [MCs] less ofa 
band. They wanted to do 
something, they wanted 
to make things better, 
simple as that. [liked 
what they were doing and 
I wanted to help them. 


What did being a White 
Panther involve? 
Julia McFadden, 
Cornwall 
Putting ona button. It 
had a white panther on it 
and it was purple. Ifyou 
wore one of those, you 
werea White Panther. >» 
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Highsociety: 
Sinclair promotes 
theherb, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1968 


If you didn’t, you weren’t. We had no 
organisation, it was an idea. It wasn’ta 
political party, it was a hippie commune. 
What was our mission? To get high, fuck, 
have a good time, write poetry, make 
some music, dance. We weren’t bothering 
anybody. What we did, we went and 
played and people got ecstatic and had 

a great time. So they came back the next 
time and told all their friends. 


How did yousurvivein prison? 

Mike Fawcus, via email 

How did I survive? I went to bed, I got upin 
the morning, I had breakfast... Why didn’t 
Iblow my brains out, you mean? I didn’t 
have a gun! Every moment, millions of 
people throughout the world are surviving 
their timein prison. You just get up and go 
through another day until they let you go, 
the criminals that have you there. 


What did you think of Abbie Hoffman 
coming on-stage at Woodstock 
during The Who'sset[toprotest 

your imprisonment]? 

Paul, Worthing, viaemail 

Iappreciated it. He was trying to help me, 
he was a good friend of mine. But he was 
on acid — he didn’t have any idea of what 
was going on around him. Instead of going 
out in between the sets, he went out during 
their set and took the mic away and started 
talking during their song. I would have 
blown him off the stage too. I would have 
beat his ass! You don’t do that. 


How didit feel tolearn that John 
Lennonhad written asong about you? 
Raj Sinhara, via email 

It felt good. Not his best song! But I have 

to thank him for getting me out of prison. 

I was there for two-and-a-half years and 
then John Lennon came to Ann Arbor and 
three days later I was released. 


Whatbroke your tight connection 
withMC5? Why didn't they headline 
the Michiganrally for your freedom? 
Jaime Guerra, Spain 

They fired me! They fired me, Jesse 
[Brother JC] Crawford and Bob Rudnick 
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[MCs propagandist] at one meeting. 
Said they didn’t wanna be like this 
any more and they didn’t need 

us. A month later, I was in prison, 
mostly because of my association 
with them. So you can imagine 
how I felt. It was a mistake in 

my book, but it was obviously 
something they thought was 
important to do, ’cause they did 

it. [thought their second album 
sounded like The Monkees. That 
was all produced by Jon Landau, 
who had the new Monkees, Bruce 
Springsteen, after that. He 
tried to make them sound 
like Bruce Springsteen, 
when they're the opposite of 
Bruce Springsteen. So it was 
a failure. I never reconciled 
with the MCs per se. Wayne 
Kramer and I are very good 
friends. He went to prison 
also, then he understood 
how] felt. Rob Tyner I never 
became friends with again, 
or Fred Smith. I can’t stand 
Dennis Thompson. The MCs 
were a great band, but they 
let people talk them out of 
their greatness and they 
becamea mediocre band. 
Then they sold out without 
getting paid — you got to 
really be stupid to do that. 


Hillis 
ALUN) 


Getting out 
ofjailfree, 
») Jackson, 
») Michigan, 4 
o Beets 1971 eS 


MC5 are oftendescribed as 
‘proto-punk’. What did youmake 
of the actual punk movement? 
Mary O'Keefe, via email 
Ithoughtit ate shit like a dog. [hated 
it, still do. It’s not about music, it’s 


beathis ass!”: 
the well- 


Hoffman 


Johnand Yokoplay 
arally for Sinclair's 

release, Ann Arbor, 
December 10, 1971 


“| wouldhave 


meaning Abbie 


about getting rich without learning how to 
play. You listen to The Clash, they sound 
like The Monkees, they don’t sound like 
no MCs. “Should I Stay Or Should I Go”, 
what kind of song is that? The Sex Pistols 
is just ajoke. But they got a million, so it 
wasn’t so funny. I resent the MCs being 
identified as punk rock. We had nothing 
todo with punks. In our day, a punk was 
asnivelling, cowardly, lying, rat-fucking 
motherfucker that told the police on what 
you were doing. So I didn’t see how they 
glorified this. Never made sense to me. 


In2019, youbecame the first person 
tolegally buy marijuanain Michigan. 
Why was that soimportant to you? 
Adrian McMahon, Sefton, Lancs 
Which planet is this person from? I did 
three years from smoking 
marijuana. What does it 
mean to me? What are you 
talking about? Get on the 
fucking planet. This is what I 
fought for for 60 years. When 
you're high you doall kinds of 
interesting shit. High upin the 
air, you know? Youlook down 
on things; you see it better. 


Whatis the nextrevolution 
thatneeds tohappen, and 
have youseenany signs? 
Lukas, viaemail 

It’s the same one thatstill 
needs to happen, and no, it’s 
not happening. They need to 
take the shit away from the 
capitalists and give people 
everything they need, like education 
and healthcare, without any cost to 
them. Democratic socialism, that’s 
the revolution we need — the Bernie 
Sanders revolution. It’s not gonna 
happen. Can music playa role? Well, 
music and art can be about whatever 
you want it to be about. That’s up to 
the artist. The point of today is that 
the artists don’t give a fuck. They're 
happy with the way things are, as 
long as they can get paid or get a lot of 
likes or whatever it is they’re after. 


Your poetry albums have 
employedsomeinteresting 
musicalcollaborators. Which 
current musical artist would you 
mostlike to work with? 
Alex Dunstan, Norwich 
Whoever calls me up! I’m open — my 
mind is wide open. 


On your last album, Beatnik Youth, 
youreveal that your chosen path - 
“poet, provocateur” -means that 
youre still ‘living from hand to 
mouth". Any regrets? 

Oliver Frankel, viaemail 

Howcan you regret living your chosen 
path? There’s no room for regret, unless 
you chose the wrong path. ® 
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Antipodean jazz experimentalists find new ways to tell some epic tales. 
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THENECKS 


Travel 


NORTHERNSPY 


By Richard Williams 


HE NECKS started in 1987 as 

an experiment conducted 

in private, not intended 

for public exposure. That 

changed assoonas the three 

musicians realised how well 

their collectively improvised 
music was working, and with Travel, their 19th 
studio album, they stay true to the process that has 
served them so effectively. Unchanging in its essence 
but never standing still, it has carried its members, 
two Australians anda New Zealander, from their late 
twenties to their early sixties on a steadily unfurling 
wave of creativity, as richly nourishing to their 
devoted audience as to themselves. 

Consciously or not, there’s a lot of Zen in the way The 
Necks go about making music, most particularly in 
the way habits are used as a way of breaking habits. In 
the improvisations that make 
up their live performances, 
one member of the group is 
designated to begin before the 
others join in ata time andin 
amanner of their choosing. To 
construct Travel, The Necks 
created four shorter live-in- 
the-studio improvisations 
and subjected them to the 
sort of post-production 
techniques used on many of 
its predecessors, overdubbing 
extra layers of sonic texture, 
most frequently the pianist 


Chris Abrahams’ Hammond organ and the 
guitars of the drummer Tony Buck. Through 
these methods they dramatise each piece, 
enhancing the quality so cherished by their 
admirers: a slow-burn narrative arc that can 
lead anywhere, but never ona whim. 
The length of the pieces was determined by the 
decision to make each of the four to fit aside ofa 
12-inch vinyl LP, meaning that Travel exists asa 
double album as well as an 80-minute single CD. This 
repeats the format used on Unfold, released in 2017 on 
the Ideologic Organ label. Pieces of a similar length 
were also created for the three-track CDs Chemist 
(2009) and Three (2020) and the two-track Mindset 
(2011), but the results here feel more fully realised, 
richer and deeper. 

The first of the four pieces, “Signal”, opens with 
asupple two-bar riff from Lloyd Swanton’s warm- 
toned double bass, joined by 
Chris Abrahams’ single-note 
piano lines and by Tony 
Buck’s susurrating cymbals 
and ticking rimshots. The 
piano is replaced after several 
minutes bya watery organ 
figure, joined by a pair of 
Buck’s overdubbed guitars 
playing ska-type double-time 
backbeat chords on either 
side of the stereo picture, 
slightly out of sync. As the 
organ fades, the bass riffis 
subjected to small variations > 
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TheNecks:(I-r) 
Chris Abrahams, 
Tony Buck and 
LloydSwanton 


and the piano returns to resume its increasingly 
elaborate meditations, a prod in the bass end of 
the keyboard occasionally reinforcing Swanton’s 
constant repetition of the piece’s root note. Then 
the organ arrives from another direction and in 
a different guise, gently growling anew rifflaid 
asymmetrically across the basic two-bar pattern, 
thickening the texture supporting the piano. 
Buck’s drumming stays in place throughout the 
20 minutes, churning busily but discreetly under 
the groove in sucha wayas to give the impression 
that he’s steadily speeding it up, which in fact 
heis, since he and his colleagues have smoothly 
accelerated from 110 to 120 beats per minute over 
the course of the piece. By the end the bass has 
reduced itself to silence, the chack-chack of the 
ska-style guitars maintains the pulse, the piano 
repeats a two-note treble phrase and the cymbals 
shimmer to a halt ina distant heat-haze. 
“Forming” is defined by the Moorish accent 
of Abrahams’ piano phrases, spreading over 
the tempo-free textures of Buck’s tom-toms, 
Swanton’s alternation of sonorous lower-register 
bowed phrases and the high strumming of asingle 
string, and organ chords discreetly hovering in 
the background. While Abrahams floats above it, 
Swanton grounds the piece, working furiously to 
create an almost orchestral effect before retreating 
as Buck looms out of the mist with a wild 
pounding that is beautifully held back in the mix. 


AQUATIC 


FISHOF MILK/SHOCK, 1994 

The crepuscular glow 

and furtive pattering of 

the opening 30 minutes 
explode into light and colour 
with the arrival of the most fluid, joyous and 
unstoppable groove that tightens and 
relaxesits grip over the remainder of the 
hour but never losesits hold on the listener. 
Features arare guest appearance by Stevie 
Wishart on hurdy-gurdy. 

10/10 
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1 Signal 
2Forming 
3Implanti 


SLEEVE NOTES 


4Bloodstream 


Personnel: Chris 
Abrahams (piano, 


LP side. The Necks’ history includes a 
number of concerts in churches, using 
on-site pipe organs, and the majestic 
tones of such an instrument provide 
the opening fanfare of “Bloodstream”, 
joined by surprising gospel phrases 
from the piano, with Abrahams 
channelling the ’60s soul-funk style of 
such jazz pianists as Bobby Timmons 
and Les McCann. It’s a reminder that 
the combination of organ and piano 
was a staple of black church music 


ng 


Producedby: before finding its way into rock via 
The Necks Procol Harum (Matthew Fisher and 
Recordedat: Gary Brooker) and The Band (Garth 

| Studios 301, Hudson and Richard Manuel); this is an 
Alexandria, extended exploration ofits possibilities, 
Australia 


the piano growing more florid and the 
organ more celestial. Swanton’s bass 
keeps up athrumming and droning 


eit adit Y background while Buck adds rolling 

(bass), Tony thunderclouds and occasional flashes 
While there’s no explicit rhythm, there Buck (drums, of lightning to another piece that never 
is nowan extremely powerful flow over percussion, guitar) fallsintoaregular metre. 


which Abrahams can use delay within 
his phrasing to create the illusion of 
slowing the time down. The incantatory 
effect is enhanced by Swanton, who returns with 
bow in hand, sawing furiously, amplifying the 
turbulence under the serene piano. Fora moment 
you're tempted to think that this is where McCoy 
Tyner, Jimmy Garrison and Elvin Jones might 
have gone, had the classic John Coltrane Quartet 
stayed together. 

Swanton’s bowed bass harmonics, sounding 
surprisingly like the breathy tone ofa shakuhachi, 
open “Imprinting” against the sort of shuffling 
noises Buck often makes by manipulating strands 
of small metal objects across the head of his snare 
drum with one hand while the other is pattering 
across his tom-toms, working up a rhythm that 
is regular but not subdivided by bar lines or 
cadences. As the organ seeps into the backdrop, 
soft-toned single-note phrases emerge from 
what sounds like some non-binary instrument 
sharing the precise articulation of a piano and the 
note-bends of anelectric guitar: most likely some 
processed version of the former, whose true sound 
is occasionally allowed to emerge. Essentially, 
“Imprinting” is a gently relentless one-chord jam 
on the bluesin E minor. 

There’s a lot of blues, too, in the final track, or 


HOW TOBUV... 


“By the time we’re well into a piece, 
it’s really hard to imagine even how it 
got there from where it started,” Buck 
said to me many years ago, while Abrahams 
remarked on how their music brought “an 
understanding that things can find a way of 
becoming other things while you’re performing”. 
If Travel perhaps lacks the sense of profound 
revelation that can result from total immersion 
in The Necks’ hour-long epics, whether in person 
or in their studio creations, the relative brevity of 
these four pieces permits an easier engagement 
with their approach, with the way these three 
remarkable musicians, while working at their 
own pace on every level, continue to explore 
asound-world and acollective methodology 
entirely of their own conception. 

Is it among their best? It’s another Necks album, 
meaning another 80 minutes of what, when 
considering the 35 years of their career to date, can 
seem like gazing out of the window ona marathon 
flight crossing continents, each vista — deserts, 
mountain ranges, forests, seas — imperceptibly 
or abruptly giving way to the next. Sand, rocks, 
trees, water: allare the same and yet never 
the same twice. The music that began in 1987 
continues on its unbroken path, always familiar 
but always different. Travel is well named. 


BRASS NECKS } 


SILVERWATER 


ie FISHOFMILK/RERMEGACORP, 2009 
ee, Maybe the most challenging 
oe Sas of their studio albums, this 
Rico) Pi, 67-minute essay innon- 
a synchronised rhythms heads 
into the world of pure free improvisation before 
gathering itself up through organ swells, tom- 
tom fusillades and perambulating bassin 
readiness for amoodreset created by the 
gorgeously incongruous arrival of arhythm 
guitar, as if they'd beenjoined by Roger 
McGuinn andhis two-chord Rickenbacker. 
9/10 
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FISHOFMILK/NORTHERNSPY, 2018 

The Necks titles seldom give 
much away, but this one 
correctly indicates a greater 
physicality. The unusually 
aggressive opening subsides to abrooding 
simmer before, without warning, there's a 
massive upshift as they eruptinto asequence 
that brings the brutality of "Sister Ray’ into 
the world of chamber-jazz improvisation. 
The long comedownis like an opium dream 
ina Tibetan monastery. 

8/10 


Chris Abrahams, Tony 
Buck & Lloyd Swanton 
“We don't try to force 

the music to conform’ 


You've been together since 1987 
with the same personnel. When 
didit occur to you that this might 
besomething that could evolve 
over alongspan of time, anddid 
that begin tochange the way 
you thought about the music? 
CHRIS ABRAHAMS: 1 always felt that 
The Necks would be a long-term thing. 
It was something that was always very 
open-ended, with no preordained 
goals apart from playing music 
together. Early on, whole years would 
go by without us playing — the result 
of one or more members leaving 
the country for extended periods of 
time. And the acceptance of this was 
mirrored in the music. We chose 
to recuse ourselves from 
aggressive strategising and, 

as muchas possible, allow for 
one thing to lead to another 

and to try not to project into 

the future. For us the music 

had more ofa therapeutic 
dimension than anything, 


albe abarle has : How would you describe the 
ecome treer an thi i 
oes changes within the music you 
performin make together over 35 years? 
elu | Isthereanarrativearc? 


TONY BUCK: | think we’ve expanded 
the general scope of what we can draw 
on, developed a larger palette, perhaps 
through our involvementin other 
projects or simply though getting older 
and more experienced ~ ideas we bring 
back to the band and see how they 
can fit into the basic processes we’ve 
always used. For me, it’s finding ways to 
incorporate seemingly 
disparate or mutually 
exclusive approaches 
to music-making than 
those we tended to 
use — forexample, 
how toreconcile 
constantly shifting 
pointillistic playing 
intoamore settled, 
repetitive structure. In 
general, | feel the group 
has become freer and 
freer in this way over the 
years, liberated from any 
self-imposed limitations that 
our initial approach might 
have suggested. 


As withthe 2017 


and besides, its commercial album Unfold, the four 
reach seemed small. eces that makeup 
raveleachconform 
Is there a formula - tothe optimumlength 
an attitude or aset for one side of a vinyl 
of protocols or LP. Is that how they 
somethingelse - for were conceived? 
keeping The Necks “Themusichad ABRAHAMS: Yes, in both 
fresh and creative? atherapeutic instances, we set out todo 
LLOYDSWANTON: Yes. Not Sylow 2007 LP-length pieces. Live, it 


pushing it too hard. Over the 
years we’ve gradually raised 
where that cut-off point sits — 
one question on our minds before we 
did our very first tour of Europe was 
whether at the end ofit we'd still be 
talking to each other and feeling 

we were coming up with fresh ideas. 
Asit turned out, we felt we sailed 
through it. A decade later, we did 

21 different cities in 21 nights and 
survived just fine. 


would be very rare for us to 


“We follow our noses 
and let the music evolve 
during the recording” 
LLOYDSWANTON 


NEW ALBUMS © 


place a preordained time limit ona piece, 
especially one so short, but we’ve always 
treated the recording process differently 
from our live playing. 


Your music seemed to be made 
for eraof the CD, in whicha 
single disc canhold your longest 
pieces. How do you feel about 
the vinylrevival? 

BUCK: The LP as an object and all that 

it offers for nice artwork is something I 
think we appreciate. While it’s true that 
the development of the CD came about 
at around the same time we formed the 
band and offered us achance to have our 
long pieces released without having to 
break the flow of the music to conform 
to the limits of the LP, Idon’t think the 
technology of the CD influenced how 
we made the music per se. These days, 
with various digital options, the length 
of aCDis also nolonger a limitation and, 
while we have released shorter pieces 
for LP and will probably continue to do 
so, imagine in the future we willalso 
explore options the virtually limitless 
timeframe a digital release has to offer. 


Whenit comes tooverdubs and 
the post-production process for 
one of your albums, how do you 
decide what apiece's specific 
ambitions are? 

SWANTON: There is very little pre- 
planning. We follow our noses and 
allow the music to evolve over the 

entire recording and mixing processes. 
Occasionally one of us may have come 
into the studio with a really strong idea, 
and we'll pursue that, but invariably 
things will quickly start heading off 
inavery different direction. From 
memory, I broughta specific impetus to 
the recording of Silverwater, but by the 
end of day one the music had already 
headed in avery different direction. 
And that’s great! 

BUCK: During the mixing process we 
find combinations of parts that work well 
together and transitions that move well 
from section to section. This is a pretty 
dynamic process and things can change 
radically as the mix takes shape. The 
finished pieces are refined and ‘sculpted’ 
from the many overdubbed parts we’ve 
amassed. We’re all equally involved, 
along with our sound engineer, Tim 
Whitten, in shaping the material, and 
although there are occasionally quite 
spirited discussions between us, at the 
end of the day decisions are made when 
everyone feels good about the results. 
ABRAHAMS: Our recording methods 

in some ways are like our live 
performances in that we don’t try to force 
the music into conforming to an ideal, at 
least not untilits potential is revealed. 
We work intuitively, trying to let the 
forming music dictate its own direction. 
Underpinning everything isa shared 
sense of respect and trust. 

INTERVIEW: RICHARD WILLIAMS 
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© NEW ALBUMS 


The Candle And The Flame 


TAPETE 


A prescient Go- Between in excelsis on 
eighth solo album. By Pete Paphides 


N 2006, following the death of his 
Go-Betweens foil and best friend 
Grant McLennan, Robert Forster 
stopped making music and, for 
atime, chose to write about it 
instead. A book, The 10 Rules 
Of Rock And Roll, collected the 
essays he wrote for Australian publication 
The Monthly — and introducing the 
collection was the list of commandments 
with which it shared its title. In the fourth 
ofthese rock rules, Forster declared, 
“Being a rockstar is a 24-hour-a-day job.” 
You’re reminded of this edict when 
you watch the video for “Tender Years”, 
the second song on Forster’s eighth solo 
album. In the kitchen of the Brisbane 
house he shares with his wife Karin 
Baumler, we see Forster miming to the 
song as he commences his daily breakfast 
ritual, making muesli for himself and 
Baumler. And because being arock staris 
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The Condh And he Wiens 


a 24-hour-a-day job, it’s a performance to 
which he absolutely commits, ensuring 
he’s chopped the papaya in time to pick up 
his air guitar for the solo. 

This is Forster in excelsis. A rock star 
happy in captivity, singing asustained 
rapture to the woman he met 33 years 
ago, just as the first incarnation of his old 
band was imploding. “Her beauty has not 
withered,” he sings, “from her entrance 
in Chapter One”. Like much of what 
surrounds it, there’s a prophetic patina to 
what you hear — prophetic because almost 
all of The Candle... was written before 
Baumler was diagnosed with ovarian 
cancer — news that would necessitate a 
course of chemotherapy and the agonising 
uncertainty that goes with that. 

Perhaps the most startling moment of 
prescience comes 
with the spare, 
sunlit reassurances 
of “It’s Only 
Poison”, which 
see Forster urging 
his subject to keep 
their spirit strong 
in the belief that 
they will outrun 
any immediate 
challenges: “You 
won’t need a doctor/ 
You won’t needa 
chef/You’re far from 


over and you can heal yourself”. But it’s 
there also in the jut-jawed repetition of 
the line which gives “There’s A Reason To 
Live” its name, and it’s in “The Roads”, a 
pencil-sketch of the byways that wreath 
the Bavarian landscape of Baumler’s 
upbringing. That’s her violin arrangement 
you can hear on the song, and it makes all 
the difference between a great song and 
one that quietly steals the breath from 
your lungs. 

In fact, only six words of the entire record 
were written in the wake of Baumler’s 
diagnosis, and they form the entire lyric 
of “She’s A Fighter”, written during one of 
the impromptu domestic jams undertaken 
by the couple in order to distract from an 
outcome over which they had no control. 
Also featured here, and throughout the 
album, is Forster’s son, Louis. After three 
albums with his own band The Goon 
Sax, Louis’s guitar chops now arguably 
surpass those of his father — and the flame 
thrower attack he brings to the song gives 
it apurposefulness perhaps unmatched 
in Forster’s own canon since 1978, when 
he channeled the spirit of Patti Smith’s 
“Gloria” ina suburban library and called 
it “Karen”. 

Between the enduring juvenilia of those 
earliest recordings and this one lies the 
arc ofa lifetime. And much of Forster’s 
best writing is now an attempt to find the 
essence that unites him with the 15-year- 


old who picked up a guitar for the first 
time. In latter years, he’s done it by taking 
alead from Guy Clark, Townes Van Zandt 
and perhaps Bill Callahan too, jettisoning 
ornamentation in pursuit ofthe raw 
fundaments — and the same can be said of 
some most affecting moments on here: the 
ticket stub to along-forgotten show found 
in an old pocket on “There’s A Reason 

To Live” or “I Don’t Do Drugs I Do Time”, 


Robert Forster. 


which sees Forster holding up the contact 
sheet of memory to the light of melody and 
conjuring a freewheeling folk-pop wonder 
in the process. 

But it’s an approach which truly strikes 
songwriting gold right at the end of The 
Candle And The Flame. Grant McLennan 
was still only 24 when he delivered “Cattle 
And Cane”, his arrestingly cinematic 
collage of early childhood, and the song 
that continues to define him. Now here’s 
Forster, 65, on “When I Was A Young 
Man”: reflecting on the pop cultural lava 
that he couldn’t have possibly known 
would harden to form the landscape of his 
musical world. In your mind’s eye, father 
and son sit on stools stage left, plenty of 
space for the parade of ghosts summoned 
by references to the young Lou Reed, David 
Bowie, Tom Verlaine and David Byrne. 

If you had to pare “When I Was A Young 
Man” down toa single bullet point, what 
you might be left with is an 11th rule of 
rock’n’roll: “Understand, at all times, that 
you didn’t choose this life; it chose you. 
And years later, when called upon to do so, 
that’s the story your work will tell.” Both 
here and on the eight songs that precede it, 
it’s one that Robert Forster tells in tongues 
of disbelief and gratitude. Thesound ofa 
man, entering his third act, stillin service 
to the teenage dreams that prompted him 
to pick up a guitar in the first place. And 
as we all know, teenage dreams are hard 
to beat. 
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Barefoot OnDiamondRoad 
FIRE 


Panoramic third fromalt.pop 
Netherlander 
| ae Having assessed 
the state of Europe 
on her second 
album, Annelotte 
de Graaf has now 
turned to more 
intimate matters — namely, personal 
relationships and her connection 
to music. “Big atmosphere” was 
her aim, and she’s hit that markin 
aset full of dynamic nuance with 
a filmic scope. Again, she cuts 
sonic muzziness with muscularity: 
on the gorgeous “Contain” she 
softly gushes, “Ilove how you smile 
like a boy” over a blown-out bass 
crackle, while the wintry “Life Is 
Coming Home” suggests folk round 
singing with My Bloody Valentine. 
Churning, slow-build epic “I’m Not 
There” sees her adding a Phil Spector 
boom to Sharon Van Etten’s do-or-die 
intensity, andisastandout. 
SHARON O‘CONNELL 


Trois 
CRAMMEDDISCS 


Pulsating electronicaput through 
an Arabic folk filter 
Ds There are moments 
= where this French- 
S22 Algerian collective 
etetetets truly get deep into 

= ee, “acid house” — on 
ieee the pulsating 
“Rachid Trip” (featuring a sample of 
the late, great Rachid Taha) and on 
the Frankie Knuckles-goes-schaffel 
gallop of the closing track, “Sayarat 
303”. Elsewhere, three decades of 
Western club culture are put through 
the prism of North African music. 
“Acid Chawi” places a twitchy 303 
bassline under a Saharan chaoui 
flute and vocal riff; “Gouloulou” 
issynth-heavy gangster hip-hop 
featuring the ululating vocals 

of Fella Soltana; best ofallis the 
galloping afro-house of “Habaytak”, 
featuring the haunting voice of 
Ghizlane Melih. 

JOHNLEWIS 
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LISA O'NEILL 


All Of This ls Chance 


ROUGH TRADE 


9/10 


A couple of years ago 
Lisa O’Neill fulfilled 
a lifetime ambition 
fae by headlining atthe 
ae National Concert 
Hallin Dublin. 
However, because 

of Covid restrictions she had to perform 
in an empty theatre. Or almost empty. 
Conscious ofall the ghosts lingering 
around the stately Victorian auditorium, 
she called out to some friendly spirits to 
become her audience: Hilda Moriarty, 
who had been a medical student in the 
1940s, back when the hall was still part 
of University College Dublin. Patrick 
Kavanagh, the infatuated poet twice her 
age, whom she mocked for only writing 
about turnips, and who in response wrote 
“Dark Haired Miriam Ran Away”. And The 
Dubliners, who set the verse to an ancient 
folktune, and recorded it in 1971as “On 
Raglan Road” — which Lisa performed in 
haunting a cappella, feet up on the seats 
into the dark of theatre. 

But she conjured other spirits too, 
performing songs by Tom Waits, Ivor 
Cutler, Nina Simone and, in memory of 
a beloved relation, “My Pony, My Rifle 
And Me”, as sung by Dean Martin and 
Ricky Nelson in Rio Bravo. “I thinkI 
saw Ivor Cutler with Hilda and Paddy 
earlier,” she muttered, drifting into a brief 
reverie between songs. “Nobody’s social 
distancing in the Ghost Green Room...” 

There’s no social distancing in O’Neill’s 
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LAIlOf This Is 
Chance 

2 Silver Seed 
3O0ldNote 

4Birdy From 
Another Realm 

5 The Globe 

6lf1 Was A Painter 
7 Whisht, The Wild 
Workings Of The 
Mind 

8 Goodnight 
World 

Ee 
Produced by: Dave 
Odlum 

Personnel: Lisa 
O'Neill (voice, 
guitar), Joseph 
Doyle (bass), 
CormacBegley 
(concertina), Colm 
Mac Conlomaire 
(violin), Kate 

Ellis (cello), Ruth 
O'Mahony-Brady 
(piano), Lorcan 
Byrne (drums), 
ColmO'Hara 
(trombone), Brian 
Leach(hammer 
dulcimer,) 

Mic Geraghty 
(harmonium), 
David Coulter 
(saw) 


art either — it’s all here rolling around, 
hugger-mugger, in one big jamboree 

bag: the love, the grief, the rage, the 
strangeness, the humour and the 
wide-eyed wonder. And on All Of This 

Is Chance, she brings these elements 
together as never before, creating an 
album that feels like the first indisputable 
classic of 2023. 

You may have heard the lead single 
“Old Note” already. It’s another of the 
songs that she debuted at the National 
Concert Hall, but herein radically 
different form. Back then, performed 
with just an acoustic guitar, it felt like 
some ancient folk song she’d plucked 
from oblivion. But the version as it 
appears here is entranced, born along 
on some starsailing, celestial drone. 
The arrangement was conjured by The 
Frames’ Colm Mac Con Iomaire as an 
experiment and it succeeds magically 
in casting O’Neill’s song as free on the 
breeze as the dandelion seeds gathering 
around the moon on the album’s cover. 

Which isn’t to say that the songs are 
still rooted in the muck and clay of the 


everyday. The album begins with the title 
track, and some harsh words borrowed 
from Kavanagh: “Clayis the word and clay 
is the flesh/Where the potato-gatherers 
like mechanised scarecrows move/Along 
the side-fall of the hill...” 

In 2020 The Abbey Theatre invited 
Lisa to perform in their adaptation of 
Kavanagh’s The Great Hunger on the 
grounds of the Irish Museum of Modern 
Artin Kilmainham. The experience 
ofimmersing herself in Kavanagh’s 
poem stuck with her and liberated her. 
On 2018’s stunning Heard A Long Gone 
Song, O’Neil pulled up old tunes by the 
roots, and delivered them with all the 
shock of new hurt. Here it feels like all 
her research, all her time in the archive, 
has spurred her ambition, sent her out 
voyaging into the universe afresh, like 
the long-buried tune on “Old Note” that 
longs to be resurrected and live among 
the songs of birds, in their “lawless league 
of lonesome lonesome beauty”... 

Birds like the iridescent peacock on 
“Birdy From Another Realm”, which 
is like William Blake bringing his 
subversively psychedelic vision to play on 
the ancient Cuckoo songs. Or the puffins 
and gannets that dance around adamned 
lover in “Whisht, The Wild Workings Of 
The Mind”. Or the wild dreaming sparrow 
on “Silver Seed”. 

While ...Long Gone Song was released 
on Rough Trade’s folk imprint, River 
Lea, All Of This Is Chance is very clearly 
a Rough Trade record. Which isn’t to say 
that it “transcends” folk or anything 
so daft. O’Neill’s bitter, bruised but 
boundless voice is clearly coming froma 
very particular time and place. 

But for all that it’s come out of a singer 
steeped in traditional music, this record’s 
peers might be Astral Weeks, Starsailor, 
Music For A New Society, New Skin For 
The Old Ceremony and, in particular, 

Mary Margaret O’Hara’s Miss America. 
She’s not out of place among these ghosts 
either. If you’ve ever been spellbound 

by those songs of love, loss, wonder and 
despair, you need to listen to Lisa O’Neill. 


Os \ ae 


Lisa O'Neill “I'dlove 


myself if the universe hadn't 


Isuppose with this record 


tobe understood” givenittome.|'dlove tobe Igot promoted! 

understood, youknow? 
How doesit feeltobe Thealbum feels like 
finallyreleasingthenew _Isitsignificantthatthis _itbelongsalongside 
albumafterworkingon isaRoughTraderather | LeonardCohenorPatti 
it for solong? thanRiver Leaalbum? Smithasmuchas the 
I'mexcited.Idid work onit Ohyeah, sure, lalways folk tradition... 
for along time, because of wanted tobe on Rough Oh, Ilove Leonard especially. 


the pandemic. But that was 
interesting too.Inthelongrun 
Ihadtorevisit songsso often. 
You goround the garden 
somany times. If youlook 
atthemlike plants to want 

to water them allandkeep 
themallgoing. Soldidkeep 
editing anddigging deeper 
into lines. It's ajourney I'm 
notsurel wouldhave taken 


Trade. |lovelvor Cutler. love 
The Smiths as well. Sol was 
delighted to get the offer 
fromRiver Lea, because they 
wereconnected, and for the 
first record they didaskmeto 
focus ontraditionalsongsa 
little bit. So we compromised. 
Isaidtothem, "I'mfirstly a 
songwriter.’ I've had three 
originalalbums out of four. So 


I've beenjourneying with 
him for many many years. 
He's ahugeinspiration. He's 
so deep, yetsomuchlightin 
hismusic. "Sisters Of Mercy” 
means anawfullot to me, but 
there arehundreds of lines 
thatmean alot tome.Heleft 
ussomuchtolearn from. It's 
so wise andaccessible. 
INTERVIEW: STEPHEN TROUSSE 


THE ARCS 
Electrophonic Chronic 
EASY EYESOUND 


8/10 


All-star side-project gets abelated, 
freightedsecondvolume 


In 2021, The Arcs’ 
frontman Dan 
Auerbach and 
keyboardist Leon 
Michels assembled 

= an LP from the scores 
of unreleased songs the band had 
tracked following the release of 2015’s 
Yours, Dreamily, in tribute to their 
late bandmate, musician/producer 
Richard Swift. The songs they selected 
eschew the lysergic and garage-y 
extremes Swift had brought to the 
group in favour of smouldering soul 
ballads including “Heaven Is A Place”, 
“Behind The Eyes”, “Love Doesn’t Live 
Here Anymore” and a cover of Helene 
Smith’s 1967 ballad “A Man Will Do 
Wrong”. Auerbach’s stoic, close-mic’d 
vocals and gnarled tendrils of distorted 
guitar bring adevastating immediacy 
toan album that contemplates the 
death of love and, by extension, 
mortality itself, seeking closure. 
BUDSCOPPA 


AVEY TARE 


7s DOMINO 


8/10 


Animal Collective co-founder's 
fourthsolo outingmaybehis most 


effervescent 
f _ Skiffs felt like a warm, 


x bright light in the 
“A. ‘a 


dark when it arrived 
early last year, the 
latest product of Avey Tare’s ever- 
bustling imagination may be even 
more lustrous. Recorded in the winter 
of 2021, the songs on Tare’s fourth 
solo effort brims with joy, wonder 
and the sheer pleasure to be found in 
making sounds, the latter being the 
explicit subject of “The Musical” and 
an implicit one throughout. Though 
there’s plenty of the psych-pop 
shimmer and wobble that have been 
omnipresent in just about all the music 
to emerge from the Collective collective 
over the last 23 years, there’s also more 
space and delicacy in songs like the 
delightful “Lips At Night” than Tare’s 
maximailist sensibility often allows. 
JASONANDERSON 


TRINA BASU & ARUN 
RAMAMURTHY 


Nakshatra spinster 


While Animal 
Collective’s Time 


8/10 


Twovuiolins melding musical 
traditions 


South Indian ragas, 
© Western chamber 
wes Music, jazz and folk 
are transformed 
intoa singular sonic 
conversation on 
Nakshatra, the debut album from 
Brooklyn-based husband-and-wife 
violin duo Trina Basu and Arun 
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THEARCS 


“It was like a three-ring circus with three ringleaders,” 


says Dan Auerbach 


othe five members of 
T The Arcs, their band 
wasn't aside project, it 


was an extended family - so 
the alcoholism-related death 
of Richard Swiftin 2018 hit the 
rest of them hard. Three years 
passed before Auerbach and 
Leon Michels felt emotionally 
prepared torevisit the material 
The Arcs had amassed. 

The experience "was 
pretty heavy”, Auerbach 
acknowledges, "butit was 
helpful in the end for us to say 
goodbye to our buddy. That's 
why the first thing youhear on 
the recordis Richard counting 
off. These songs were 
recorded before he passed 


away,so they're not about his 
death, they're about his life and 
whatit was like being around 
him - the constant creativity, 
the soul, the ideas. 

“These guys in this band are 
some of the most talented 
people! know, so getting into 
the studio with them was so 
inspirational; alabour of love. 
We all had day jobs, but we did 
this, too. We didn't do it for 
money; we did it because we 
liked making music. It was just 
fun.| got to exercise a different 
muscle than! do with The Black 
Keys, andit helped me become 
abetter musician overall - also 
helped me with my main gig.” 
BUD SCOPPA 


Ramamurthy. Though it consists 

only of the two violins, this music 

is remarkably exuberant, acurious 
mix of vulnerable and universal 

that makes the album hum with the 
ambient expressiveness of a film 
score. “Alterity” is enigmatic and 
contemplative, while “Tempest” is 

a brilliantly moody cosmic journey, 
melancholy yet bursting with life. 
Nakshatra resonates with the power of 
an ancient drone, revivified by fearless 
contemporary spirit. ANA GAVRILOVSKA 


BELLE AND SEBASTIAN 


Late Developers MATADOR 


8/10 

Glasgow misfits’ surprise package 
Late Developers 

was recorded 
during the same 
pandemic sessions 
as last year’s A Bit 
Of Previous and 

— rather like Spiritualized’s recent 
back-to-back — it’s by far the stronger 


| set, unencumbered by the pressure 


| toimpress on the first instalment 


and full of unexpected moments 
that bring out their best. There’s the 
Deacon Blue drivetime of “I Don’t 
Know What You See In Me” and 
yearning disco of “Do You Follow” 
— “I’mwaiting like a coiled spring/ 
For the telephone to ring”, pines 
eternal teen Stuart Murdoch. Add the 
Stonesy blues of “When You’re Not 
With Me” and loutish opener “Juliet 
Naked” for one of their more purely 
enjoyable albums. 

PIERS MARTIN 


BLACK BELT EAGLE 
SCOUT 


The Land, The Water, 
The Sky SADDLECREEK 


7/10 
Strong thirdby US indie songwriter 


= Katherine Paulaka 
KPaka Black Belt 
—_— to develop her take 
7 on indie dreampop, 
whichis infused 


Eagle Scout continues 


NEW ALBUMS © 


rather than overloaded with her 
unique perspective as a queer native 
American raised on the Swinomish 
reservation in Washington. “Treeline” 
is the best song here, with the 
suspense-filled percussion relentlessly 
underscoring her breathy vocals, 
while the slow-burn of “Blue” isa 
soaring mid-set ballad with anthemic 
qualities showcasing a strong sense 

of dynamics. That captures the defiant 
mood, something best heard in 
opener “My Blood Runs Through 

This Land” and the churning rage 

of “Understanding”. 

PETER WATTS 


BMX BANDITS 
Music From The Film 
“Dreaded Light” 


TAPETE 


7/10 


Debut soundtrack fromScottish 
indie linchpins 


Duglas Stewart’s 
fascination with 
soundtracks was 
sparked by the 

1965 TV theme 

for Adventures 

Of Robinson Crusoe, withits lush 
romantic longing. Alongside current 
right-hand man Andrew Pattie, his 
music for Mark MacNicol’s debut 
film Dreaded Light favours daylight 
shadows as muchas brightness. 
Among miniatures and cues, hard 
acoustic guitar plucks abrade flowing 
flute on “I Heard A Baby Crying”; a 
child’s music box and nightmare 
synthesiser swells contrast with 
themes sharing Adventures Of 
Robinson Crusoe’s beautifully 
bittersweet DNA. Stewart also 

offers a brace of songs, the bossa 
nova lilt of “Long Forgotten Summers” 
and “Spinning Through Time”, a 
waltzing, deeply romantic avowal. 
NICKHASTED 


DAVID BREWIS 
The Soft Struggles 


DAYLIGHT SAVING 


7/10 


Field Music manchannels 
Van Morrison 


The younger Brewis 
brother is renowned 
for his meticulous 
approach, so for his 
first album under 

his own name he 
wanted to try something different. 
Citing Astral Weeks, he challenged 
his musicians to come up with their 
parts in the studio — and the bounding 
upright bass and fluttering woodwind 
of “Surface Noise” comes close to 
emulating the rapturous, acoustic 
swirl of Morrison’s off-the-cuff 
masterpiece. FM fans will recognise 
Brewis’s unique way with a melody 
and his ability to turn everyday 
conversations into something more 
profound. The songs about his 
children risk tipping over into twee, 
but it’s hard to disparage such a warm, 
consoling record. 

SAMRICHARDS 
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ALYSSEGAFKJEN 


RITACARMO 


CHRISTINE AND 
THE QUEENS 


Redcar Les Adorables 
Etoiles (Prologue) 


BECAUSEMUSIC 


5/10 


Fascinating Frenchsinger 
christensnewpersonawith 
patchyconcept album 

Héloise Letissier’s 
ambitious third 
album isa fuzzily 
defined “rock opera” 
named after the 
Parisian’s latest 
genderqueer stage persona and not 
the North Yorkshire seaside town. 
Written in a two-week frenzy around 
the time Letissier came out asa trans 
man while mourning his beloved 
mother’s death, Redcar... is drenched 
in luxuriant mid-’80s synth-funk 
arrangements by LA super-producer 
Mike Dean (Jay-Z, Beyoncé, Drake, 
Madonna). Alas, shimmering peaks 
like the lush heartbreak chansons 
“Mémoire des Ailes” and “Je te Vois 
Enfin” are let down by too many 
meandering mid-tempo power 
ballads. Letissier is a fascinating 
and riveting performer, but this 
passion project feels unfocused 

and undercooked. 

STEPHENDALTON 


JARROD DICKENSON 
Big Talk 


HOOKED 


8/10 


Southernsaloonsoliloquies with 
melodic bent 


Nashville-based 
Texan Dickenson’s 
fourth LP continues 
his quest for the sweet 
spot between rugged 
country, Southern 
soul and swamp rock. The opening 
brace of “Buckle Under Pressure” 

and “Born To Wander” bristle with 
defiance, following ongoing health 
issues and the collapse ofa major- 
label deal, like Steve Earle with 

an eye sharply focused on the pop 
mainstream. “Long Hard Look” is 
awitty self-reflective narrative that 
nicks a guitar figure from Creedence’s 
“Born On The Bayou”, and “With 
Any Luck” cuts the dash of an older- 
but-wiser booze hound with designs 
ona better future. As a whole, the 
record is a persuasive parcel of slick 
Americana with just enough redneck 
grit in the oyster. 

TERRY STAUNTON 
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Kimi 
Djabate 
ms onbalafon 


Bis 


ot 


KIMIDJABATE 


Dindin CUMBANCHA 
7/10 


Joyous grooves fromthe ‘queen 

of pop’s African protégé 

When Madonna 
moved to Lisbon 

in 2017, one of the 

first local musicians 
she hooked up 

with was the West 
African singer and balafon player 

Kimi Djabate, born in Guinea-Bissau 
but a Portuguese resident for three 
decades, whom she recruited to play 
on her Madame X album. The exposure 
should introduce his music to a wider 
audience, and deservedly so, for Dindin 
is ajoyous collection of traditional 
styles fused with contemporary jazz 
and rock tropes. Singing in a gentle 
baritone, the opener “Afonhe” simmers 
with an understated funk, “Alidonke” 
is a potent slice of desert blues and “O 
Manhe” is acoustic Afro-pop at its 

most perfect. NIGEL WILLIAMSON 


EN ATTENDANT ANA 


Principia TROUBLEINMIND 
8/10 


Charmandconfidence fromParis 


Records embossed 
withthe quietly 
> legendary Trouble 


s . In Mind logo are 


EN 
AT TENDANT 


ANA A 
My J invariably melodic, 

i and En Attendant Ana 
may be their most blissfully tuneful 
band yet. Margaux Bouchaudon’s 
songs are framed by an increasingly 
confident group of musicians: the hooks 
come thick and fast, relentlessly carried 
along by joyous brass, ringing guitars 
and arhythm section years deepin the 
pocket. Understandably, the Parisian 
band have often been compared to 
Stereolab, and they sharea certain 
musical literacy, but for sheer charm 
and wide-eyed confidence Principia 
recalls the sweet head-rush of The 
Concretes’ eponymous debut. 
JACKMILNER 


ANDY FAIRWEATHERLOW 


Flang Dang THELASTMUSIC COMPANY 
8/10 


Low-keyiconoclast be-bops and 
hollas back into view 


eee) During his long career, 
FLANG Cardiff-born writer/ 
Saling singer/musician Andy 
Fairweather Low has 
evolved from 60s teen 
idol to’7os cult artist to 


long-running sideman for Eric Clapton 
and Roger Waters. Just Low’s second 
album since 1980, Flang Dang was 

cut at Wales’ Rockfield Studios, where 
his band Amen Corner recorded nearly 
six decades ago. Playing everything 
but drums, the 74-year-old artist 
confronts matters of life and death with 
eloquent simplicity, tossing off lines 
like “You can go and Google me when 
I’mgone” from the sprightly shuffle 
“Got Me A Party” in his affable, ageless 
croak. Low closes this low-keyed, old- 
school song cycle with the poignant 
but bouncy “The End Of All Roads”, 
coming across as a Welsh Hoagy 
Carmichael. BUDSCOPPA 


GHOST WOMAN 
Anne, If Fu tIMEHOBBY 
6/10 


Long-time Canadiansideman's 
second explores Topanga Canyon's 
darkside 


Rattling around a big 
house, cooking over 
an open outside fire 
and recording most 
instruments himself 
onanalogue tape, 
Evan Uschenko has immersed himself 
ina home-grown, hippie fantasy of 
Manson-haunted LA canyons, giving 
hurtand occasional threat to lyrics 
sung with anarcotic drag. The sound 
hasabad-trip edge, with gripping 
variety to the guitars. The sharp 
ceremonial ring of acymbal 

and tumbledown, Youngian solo 

on “Broke” contrasts with the title 
track’s guitar drone and gentle, Kinksy 
coda, and the looping bubblegum 
motorik of “Streetmeet”. Anne, Ifis 
mostly atime-warped, somewhat 
enervated state of mind. 

NICKHASTED 


THE GO! TEAM 
Get Up Sequences Part Two 


MEMPHISINDUSTRIES 


8/10 


Carnivalanthems and protest 
songsfromrebooted Brighton 
partymonsters 


Like an explosively 
funky, less irritating 
Gorillaz, sample- 
heavy party-rock 
collective The Go! 
Team have hita 

rich purple patch recently. Musical 
mainman Ian Parton increasingly 
functions like the Albarn-style 
conductor ofa huge globe-spanning 
guestlist, which here includes Benin’s 
vocal ensemble Star Feminine Band 
on the intoxicating “Look Away, 

Look Away” and Brooklyn rapper 
Nitty Scott on sassy, brassy retro- 

soul banger “Whammy-0O”. Regular 
frontwoman Ninja remains a ferocious 
force of nature on several tracks, 

while the bittersweet but outwardly 
euphoric anti-Brexit anthem “Getting 
To Know (All The Ways We’re Wrong 
For Each Other)” sparkles like a lost 


Jackson Five classic. Consistently great, 


routinely underrated. 
STEPHENDALTON 


GROUPSHOW 


Greatest Hits race 
7/10 


Welcoming, sculptural glitch 
ship live andunpredictable 


Thisis onlythe 
zak trio’s second album, 
though they’ve been 
= together for almost two 
as Pe decades. Jan Jelinek 
(Farben, Gramm), 
Hanno Leichtmann (Static) and Andrew 
Pekler (Sad Rockets, Bergheim 34) are 
all players from Germany’s formidable 
electronic music culture. Loops snap 
together creatively here, with touches of 
glitchwork, exotica, library music and 
aquatic jazz flickering through these 
briefimprovs. The music shares a fluid 
poetry with peers like To Rococo Rot, 
though Groupshow are more playful, a 
mischievous energy commingling these 
10 charming pieces they construct out of 
cosmic dust. JONDALE 


JUNIHABEL 


Carvings BASINROCK 
8/10 


Assuredsecondalbumfrom 
homespun Norwegian 


ee Recorded on 
Garageband in 

her backwoods 
schoolhouse turned 
family communein 
rural Norway, Juni 
Habel’s still, spare 2020 debut All 

Ears casta spell far and wide with its 
plaintive fingerpicking and yearning 
airs. As the title suggests, Carvingsisa 
more considered affair, stepping back 
from first-person confessionalintoa 
wider canvas of community, place and 
time, and, on tracks like “When We 
Wake”, into aricher, more orchestrated 
soundworld of rippling piano, rueful 
strings and the creaking of old beams. 
It still cuts to the emotional quick, 
however, on the eerie “Valiant”, an 
entranced elegy for her sister. 

STEPHEN TROUSSE 


HARMONIOUS 
THELONIOUS 
Cheapo Sounds BUREAUB 


7/10 


Oneinstrument, one artist, 10 slices 
of pure electronicaloveliness 


Stefan Schwander 
has been making slyly 
gorgeous electronic 
music as Harmonious 
Thelonious since 
2008, and he’s also 
the mastermind behind many other 
great projects, suchas Antonelli Electr., 
Repeat Orchestra and A Rocket In Dub. 
Central to all this music is creative 
restlessness, with Schwander always 
looking out for new ways to disrupt 

the same old. For Cheapo Sounds, he 
reduced his kit to one instrument -— the 
Monomachine, a small synthand 
sequencer — and its limited palette gifts 
the album ahumble, intimate tone. 
Schwander’s insistent melodies, on 
cuts like “Limitations”, recall Cluster 
at their most ethereally pop. JONDALE 
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© NEW ALBUMS 


‘ AMERICANA 


Album of the month 


JOEHENRY 


All The Eye Can See 


EARMUSIC 


Deeply personal 16th from folk roots singer-songwriter 


drummer Jay Bellerose and guitarists Marc Ribot 
and Bill Frisell — to his son Levon and the likes of 
Daniel Lanois, Allison Russell, Francesco Turrisi 
and Lisa Hannigan. 

Spanish guitar, accordion and discreet 
woodwinds propel the lovely “Song That I 
Know”, which partially explores how the art 
we make will outlive us all, that we endure 
beyond the bodily realm. On the equally 
impressive “Yearling”, Henry invokes an angel 
of mercy: “Pull me close to thee/Keep me safe 
fromeverything/That tries to set me free”. 
Introduced by a lonely guitar figure, the 
metaphorical “Karen Dalton” examines fate 
and notions of permanence, while a snaking 
sax solo (courtesy of Levon Henry) gives blood to 
“O Beloved”, a moving hymn to familial devotion 
and encroaching time. As Henry concludes 
with “Pass Through Me Now” and “Red Letter 
Day” (intersected by one of two Daniel Lanois 


& JOE Henry has been occupied 

, by various challenges of late. 
First came relocation from Los 
Angeles to Maine, swapping 
one side of the US for the other, 
then a cancer diagnosis that 
he chose to go public with in 2019. The latter 
partly informed that year’s emotive The Gospel 
According To Water, while the global lockdown 
of the following spring forced Henry to school 
himselfin the art of home recording. 

The reduced circumstances, and the effect 
ofrecent traumas, led toa torrent of songs 
that Henry says are the most personal of his 
career to date. Many of them carry intimations 
of mortality, a kind of reckoning of the soul, 
and the value of family, creativity, loveand 
legacy. Low-key arrangements are anchored 
by Henry’s agreeably lived-in voice — part rasp, 
part rumination — as he fixes himself to those 


things he holds dear. Nor is he alone. Nearly two instrumentals here), there’s a wider narrative 
dozen musicians provide telling support, from 
his trusted band of core helpers — among them 


at play, an acceptance of his place in one vast 
mysterious cycle. ROBHUGHES 


NOT muchhas been heard 
from Doug Paisley since 
2018's Starter Home, but the 
Canadian songwriter clearly 
hasn't been idle. Due in mid- 
March, Say What You Like 
outsipemusicis culled froma 
batch of 250 unrecorded 
Paisley songs over the last 


Trina Shoemaker puts it, this is 
“America through the eyes of 
people who don't usually get 
achance to tell their stories’. 
It's all part of a wider project 
thatinvolves two BBC radio 
and TV documentaries about 


excerpts from Edge Of 


Levitt's journeys, both featuring 


decade, pared down by 
producer and fellow 
countryman Afie Jurvanen, aka Bahamas. 
Folk, country andleftfield pop collide ona 
set that examines the vagaries of middle 
age and the disappointments of love. Also 


Everywhere, due for broadcast 
later this year. And esteemed 
bluegrass fiddler Michael Cleveland 
returns with Lovin’ Of The Game compass, 
which offers a dazzling fusion of styles. “This 
albumis more thanjust pure tradition, it's a 
out that month, Edge Of Everywhere finds little bit of a departure for me," he explains. 
singer-songwriter Doug Levitt document Guests include Billy Strings, BélaFleck, 

his travels across the USbyGreyhoundbus — Charlie Starr, The Travellin' McCourys, 
over the past dozen years, sharing the tales | DanTyminski, Jerry Douglas, Tim O'Brien 
of thosehe metalongthe way.Asproducer — and Vince Gill. ROoBHUGHES 
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KYPHARNESS 


Poverty Line seur-reLeasep 
7/10 


Solid 18th albumbyacclaimedunder-the- 
radar Canadian songwriter 


Over along career, 

Kyp Harness has amassed 
a fanbase perhaps more 
notable for its quality than 
quantity: his songs have 
been performed by Ron 
Sexsmith and Mary Margaret O’Hara (who 
sings on two tracks here). Poverty Line offers 
ample reasons for the high opinion Harness is 
held in by his fellow songwriters: he’s a droll 
storyteller in the manner of Robert Earl Keen, 
Todd Snider or Ian Tyson. Highlights include 
the deadpan talking boogie of “I’m Happy” 
and the potted Western epic “Less Sweet Than 
Bitter”. ANDREWMUELLER 


HAMISH HAWK 
Angel Numbers POSTELECTRIC 
8/10 


Fabulousjangle fromEdinburgh 
songwriter 


Hawk follows the success 
of 2021’s Heavy Elevator 
with another excellent set 
of verbose tunes delivered 
with the vocal swagger 

of Morrissey or Alex 
Kapranos, against ashimmering curtain 

of prime pop jangle. Hawk can do sensitive 
too, and the croon of “Bridget St John” is 

a beautiful moment, while the duet “Rest 
And Veneers” sees him successfully step 
back and share duties with Samantha Crain, 
Beautiful South-style. But Hawkis at his 
life-affirming best when he cuts loose on 
smart toe-tappers like “Desperately”, “Elvis 
Lookalike Shadows” or the excellent, self- 
mythologising title track. PETER WATTS 


HECTOR GANNET 
TheLandBelongs To Us cuca 


7/10 


Secondalbumfrom Tyneside 
folk-rockers 

Westen eine Led by Aaron Duff, the 
Gannets’ 2020 debut Big 
Harcar mixed well-trodden 
folk-rock and indie tropes 
ona distinctive set of songs 


a - 


=e celebrating northern life 
and the wild landscape of Northumbria. The 
follow-up is cut from similar cloth but bigger 
and bolder on songs suchas “Waiting For The 
Whistle” and “Tower On The Hill” on which 


the band sound like they’re auditioning 

as North Shields’ answer to Crazy Horse. 
The local connection is reinforced bya fine 
version of “Blue Murder” from the 1973 solo 
debut by Lindisfarne’s sainted Alan Hull. 
NIGEL WILLIAMSON 


THE HOUSE OF LOVE 
AState Of Grace cuerryrep 


7/10 


Guy Chadwick strives for stately onhis 
band's first album since 2013 


The third album since Guy 
Chadwick reopened the 
House Of Love for business 
in 2003, A State Of Grace 
marks another shift as the 
first to be recorded after 


his latest parting-of-ways with his 
sometime bandmates Terry Bickers 
and Pete Evans. One result is the air 
of greater restraint on songs like the 
opener “Sweet Loser” as mellower 
flavours of blues and country — and 
Chadwick’s most Dylanesque 
tendencies — take precedence 

over the nervy swirl of the band’s 
Creation-era apex. Though the 
rockier “Melody Rose” and “Clouds” 
bear signs of fatigue, the shimmering 
“Into The Laughter” and spidery 
title track demonstrate more than 
enough verve to satisfy HOL’s 
longtime visitors. 

JASONANDERSON 


MARK JENKIN 
Enys Men - Original Score 


7/10 


Eerie analogue soundscapes 
summon the hauntedlocale of 
Cornish folk-horror film 


Cult Cornish 
ENYS MEN filmmaker Mark 


= = ES Jenkin works with 
hauntological moods, 
analogue textures 
and deep musical 
undercurrents. Besides composing 
his own experimental scores, Jenkin 
also cast Georgia Ellery of Jockstrap in 
his award-winning 2019 debut feature 
Bait and worked with Welsh-Cornish 
avant-pop queen Gwenno on his 
upcoming second, the hallucinatory 
folk-horror thriller Enys Men. Jenkin’s 
retro-electro sound paintings for the 
latter pulse with drones and moans, 
Radiophonic crackles and ghostly 
echoes. While “Knoukya Knoukya” 
creates maximum dramatic effect 
using sonic jump scares and spare 
bursts of dialogue, “Hunros Pt 2” and 
the three-part theme are deceptively 
melodic exercises in creeping dread 
torank alongside Burial or ambient- 
mode Aphex Twin. 
STEPHENDALTON 


KELELA 
Raven 


8/10 


Future-R&B star's first in five years 
With acclaim for 

her 2017 debut LP 
widespread, and 
admirers including 
Bjork and Solange, 
US singer-songwriter 
and producer Kelela seemed to have 
her future all sewn up, but then found 
herself creatively stuck. Raven is her 
triumphant move forward, 15 tracks 
of sensual R&B witha subtle strength 
at their core, wrapped in vaporous 
synths and variously edged with 

UK garage, ’90s R&B and techno. 

Her voice — wounded yet sweet and 
soulful, at times blown out with echo 
—is theirresistible focus of every song, 
whether it’s the Balearic beats and 
heat-haze melody of “Contact” or the 
title track, with its two-step drive and 
dark, anguished yearning. 

SHARON O'CONNELL 


ELLE KING 
Come Get Your Wife 


SONY MUSIC NASHVILLE 
6/10 


Tanner Elle Schneider's third album 
goesall-inoncountry 


This wholehearted 
‘Samad embrace of country 
by Elle King isnota 
radical departure. 
Much ofher previous 
work has been infused 
with droll country-ish wordplay, her 
voice always sounding like it was 
restraining a reflexive twang. On Come 
Get Your Wife, King goes full country, 
and it broadly pays off. Indeed, the 
more starkly country itis, the better. 
There’s nothing much wrong with the 
big production numbers — the glossy 
gospel of “Try Jesus”, the high-sheen 
Miranda Lambert collaboration 
“Drunk (And I Don’t Wanna Go 


Home)” — but they lack the unaffected 
charm and swagger of the exemplary 
boogie “Tulsa” or the Loretta Lynn-like 
declaration of intent “Bonafide”. 
ANDREW MUELLER 
KEVN KINNEY 
Think About It pavinncrvin 
7/10 
Astar-studdedcomebackbya 
bohemian Southernrock pioneer 
Asasoloartist, Drivin 
N Cryin frontman 
Kevn Kinney is an 
eccentric folk-rock 
guru, forgoing his 
band’s Southern-rock 
riffing in favour of country shuffles and 
boho jazz. His first solo LP ina decade 
features some of Athens, Georgia’s 
biggest names, including members of 
REM and the Drive-By Truckers, and 
they traipse confidently from the dark 
desert folk of “Catching Up To Myself” 
to the cosmic country-rock of “Half- 
Mast” to the loner’s blues of “Close The 
Door”. His spoken-word rambles drag 
down the first side, but this fearlessly 
experimental album recovers fora 
genuinely moving finale with the 
jangly “Stop Look Listen Think”. 
STEPHENDEUSNER 
LANGKAMER 
Red Thread Route sreakrast 
7/10 
Slick andbreezy country-licked 
indie from Bristol outfit 
You don’t have to 
listen hard to detect 
the influences 
on Langkamer’s 
latest, coming after 
i 2021's West Country. 
The breezy, melodic, vocal yelps 
that punctuate “Hamlet” are pure 
Pavement almost to the point of 
pastiche, while the unfurling slow 
chug of “Running The Reds” has more 
than a trace of later period Velvets 
or Yo La Tengo in there. Despite this, 
however, the group’s clear ear fora 
hookand ability to slide into relaxed 
and gentle grooves remains pleasing. 
Onan album basically full of two- 


minute tracks, they’ve managed 

to strike a balance between feeling 
punchy and succinct but also laidback 
and cosy. DANIEL DYLAN WRAY 


LAUTEN DER SEELE 
Die Mariengrotte Als 
Trinkwasser Aufbereit 
Ungsanlage HANDSINTHEDARK 


8/10 


German lake haunts the 1950s 


Whereit once seemed 
to dealin gleaming 
digital certainties, 
the best 21st-century 
electronic music 

has been murkier, 
heavily processed tunes leaving a trail 
that’s hard to follow, or even locatein 
time. Die Mariengrotte..., the second 
album of 2022 from German producer 
Christian Schoppik, is to be found 
somewhere in blurred cine footage of 
this development, sampling scores 
from German “Heimatland” films 

of the 1950s. Like William Basinski 

or Gavin Bryars, these two side-long 
compositions treat their sources 
(strings, woodwind, Nico-style 
harmonium, occasional Frippertronic 
guitar) as ghosts of melodies past: the 
music entrancing but eluding capture. 
JOHNROBINSON 


JAMES BRANDON 
LEWIS TRIO 
EyeOfl 


ANTI- 


7/10 


Euphoric punk jazz fromNew York 
tenor igeiy eral 


=) Whereas much of the 
2 new jazz around at 
“ae the momentis funky 

se and spiritual, James 
Brandon Lewis’s first 

album for Anti- is 

api and philosophical. His playing 
can be free and fiery but it’s also deeply 
soulful (he covers Donny Hathaway’s 
“Someday We’ll All Be Free”) and 
sometimes almost aggressively 
melodic, at the point ofa ‘power trio’ 
also comprising drummer Max Jaffe 
and electric cellist Chris Hoffman, who 
can make his instrument sound like 
agrowling, detuned guitar. Together 
they lay the groundwork for the 
momentous closing track “Fear Not”, 
an inspired collaboration with Fugazi 
spin-off band The Messthetics. 
SAMRICHARDS 


Lisel: 
otherworldly 


LISEL 
Patterns For Auto-Tuned 
Voices And Delay BADABING 


8/10 


Sublime electro-hymnaldebut from 
experimentaloperadiva 


Radiant, 
otherworldly, 
strikingly original 
music lies behind the 
blankly functional 
title of Eliza “Lisel” 
Bagg’s remarkable avant-choral 
album. A classical opera singer with 
experimental leanings, Bragg has 
worked with a wide spectrum of artists 
including Meredith Monk, John Zorn 
and The National’s Bryce Dessner. On 
these gleaming electro-hymns, she 
draws on the polyphonic forms and 
spiritual motivations of early music 
pioneers like Thomas Tallis while 
feeding her vocals through Ableton 
software to produce futuristic glitch- 
pop loops, layers and pitch-bending 
effects. The cumulative effect is 
sublime, especially on more textured 
tracks like the desiccated dream- 

pop gem “Stalactite” and the eerily 
beautiful “Polyphony For Voices”. 
STEPHENDALTON 


LITTLE SIMZ 


No Thank Youroreveruvincoricinals 
9/10 


Londonrapper onaroll, againwith 
producer Inflo 


Ma -; * SSS Shortly after winning 
=» the 2022 Mercury 

» Prizeandina 
‘message on social 
media advising 
“honour your truth 
and feelings”, Little Simz announced 
her follow-up LP. Like the garlanded 
Sometimes I Might Be Introvert, her 
sixthis as deeply personal as itis 
un-self-pitying, the lyrical punches 
falling with even more righteous force, 
whether skewering an exploitative 
industry culture — which she does 
often, most strikingly on “Angel” and 
“No Merci” — or laying bare her mental 
and/or emotional vulnerabilities 
(“Broken”, “Who Even Cares”). Inflo’s 
symphonic soul and mellow psych- 
funk settings complement Simz’s 
alluringly sticky flows, with ear- 
catching twists on the brass-blasted, 
faintly comic “Gorilla” and sample- 
stabbed “Sideways”. 
SHARONO’CONNELL 
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ZAKKUBALAN 


RYUICHI 


SAKAM OTO 


MILAN 


9/10 


ON December 11, 2022, 
Ryuichi Sakamoto 
mm returned to public 
zz performance after an 

“<a absence of two years. 

Recorded at Tokyo’s 

prestigious 509 Studio 
and streamed online, Playing The Piano 
2022 found Sakamoto dressed in black, 
hunched over his grand piano, playing 
aselection of music from throughout his 
career. It brought into focus the Sakamoto 
we're most familiar with — the artist 
in communion with his instrument of 
choice, playing music that is both delicate 
and fluid. But Sakamoto has travelled 
far and wide since his beginnings 
in the late’7o0s with the pioneering 
techno-pop trio the Yellow Magic 
Orchestra — his work has encompassed 
Oscar-winning film soundtracks, 
critical electronic touchstones like “Riot 
In Lagos”, aesthetically heightened 
piano compositions and, asa tireless 
collaborator, he has recorded with 
everyone from David Sylvian to Caetano 
Veloso and Austrian digital adventurer 
Christian Fennesz. 

Playing The Piano 2022 also marked 
Sakamoto’s first performance since his 
cancer diagnosis — his second in a decade. 
Ina brief video interview to accompany 
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SLEEVE NOTES 


1 20210310 
220211130 
320211201 
420220123 
520220202 
620220207 
720220214 
820220302- 
sarabande 
920220302 
1020220307 

11 20220404 

12 20220304 
SS) 
Produced by: 
Ryuichi Sakamoto 
Recordedat: 
Sakamoto'shome 
studio, Tokyo 
Personnel: Ryuichi 
Sakamoto (piano, 
keyboards, bells) 


the concert film, Sakamoto admits he 
finds concert projects too taxing, even 
when filmed one song at a time; live 
performance has been paused, at least, for 
the foreseeable future. As a consequence, 
the film — shot in crisp, atmospheric 
monochrome — captures a sense of quiet 
dignity and reflection suitable for the 
occasion. This mood extends further 

to Sakamoto’s first album of new solo 
material since 2017’s async. 12 was 
recorded following this latest diagnosis, 
the dozen pieces titled and sequenced by 
the dates each were written, culminating 
in what Sakamoto describes as a “sound 
diary” of this challenging period. 

The album opens with “20210310”, 
asynthesiser piece that passes slowly 
through a series of softly sustained 
chords, occasionally moving far down 
the instrument’s lower register to create 
amore apprehensive effect. “20211130”, 
meanwhile, finds Sakamoto at his piano, 
picking out melodies while a crepuscular 
keyboard sound rises slowly and quietly 
in the background. Close listening is 
the key here: you might catch the sound 
of Sakamoto’s foot lifting offthe piano 
pedal or the keys move as he lifts his 
hand. At the start of “20211201”, you hear 
Sakamoto breathing, then towards the 
end of the piece there’s a faint but quite 
defined sound, asifhe’s shifting his 
position on his piano stool. The deeper 
you immerse yourselfin the album, the 
more compelling these random, vérité 
details become; moments of intimacy 
and humanity that physically insert the 
composer into the music he’s performing. 
Sakamoto’s 21st-century output has tended 
towards ambient and abstraction, music 
that doesn’t naturally come with built-in 
narratives. Yet the emotional gravity of 12 
isso palpable, one wonders how much our 
response is to the music, or to the context. 


During his treatment for 
throat cancer in 2014, 
Sakamoto collaborated 
with the ambient 
heavyweight Taylor 
Deupree and Corey 
Fuller and Tomoyoshi 
Date, knownas Illuha, 
on Perpetual, which 
theyimprovised live at 
an event in the Japanese 
city of Yamaguchi. A 
mix of piano, processed 
guitar, pump organ 

and synthesisers, along 
with field recordings 
and found objects, 
Perpetual’s most radical 
quality was its silence 

— the way the music 
gradually dissipated 
like fine mist leaving 
nothing behind. In 
some ineffable way, 

the disappearance of 
sound on Perpetual 
seemed entwined with 
Sakamoto’s condition; 
anotion that reasserts itselfon 12, 
particularly in the pauses where Sakamoto 
raises his hands above the piano keyboard 
and the room beyond him is still. 

The most conventional pieces on 12 are 
“20220302 — sarabande” (the only song 
from 12 0n the setlist for Playing The Piano 
2022) and its companion piece “20220302”. 
Asarabande, a courtly dance popular 
during the Baroque period, seems to be 
a suitable reference point for Sakamoto’s 
precise, geometric configurations here. 
As you might imagine, the ghosts of 
Erik Satie and John Cage are summarily 
evoked. On “20220302”, though, he 
introduces sudden, inquisitive flurries of 
notes that provides a playful interlude to 
these elegant, nuanced though ultimately 
melancholic compositions. Though 
“20220307” and “20220404” are also piano 
pieces, Sakamoto begins to gently disrupt 
the atmospherics: unlike the close-mic 
conditions of the earlier piano pieces, 
“20220307” sounds like it was recorded at 
adistance, while on “20220404” the music 
threatens to disappear in places until its 
final eight seconds experience a gradual 
falling away of sound. “20220304”, 12’s 
final track, consists entirely of bells. 
Perhaps because Sakamoto switches 
instrument, this track feels like acoda;a 
point where you sense things are being 
wrapped up, when the music has become 
so abstracted it disappears. As sparse as 
12is, we’ve worked hard to engage withit, 
and for it to gradually, finally vanishisa 
strangely disquieting experience. 

Incidentally, the album is released on 
January 17 —- whichis also Sakamoto’s 
71st birthday. Asmuchas these graceful 
and meditative pieces became threnodies 
for Sakamoto’s condition, 12is also 
something of a personal and creative 
victory for the composer. Once again, 

I guess, context is everything. 
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Featuring the glorious vocals 
of special guest 
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LOSCIL/LAWRENCE 
ENGLISH 


Colours Of Air kranxy 
8/10 


Aninevitable meeting of not-so- 
mellow minds 


It was only a matter 

of time before two 

of contemporary 

ambient music’s 

leading practitioners 

banded together, 
but these eight tracks, unlike their 
titles, are subtle, complex, and not 
always pacifying. “Black”’s drones 
might develop with all the malevolent 
purpose ofa cloud, and the opening 
“Cyan” swells towards an uplifting 
conclusion with only mild caution, but 
the quietly pulsing “Aqua”’s murky 
chords are increasingly like a spooky, 
time-stretched church organ’s, while 
a grander, more sinister cathedral 
organ seemingly underpins “Pink’”’s 
sneakily accelerating low rumbles. 
Even the throbbing “Magenta”’s 
extraplanetary grace is tempered 
by unresolved tension for distinctly 
uneasy listening. WYNDHAM WALLACE 


MANESKIN 


Rush! eric 
7/10 


Roman quartet struts through 
headbangingpost-breakthroughLP 


Maneskin silenced 
those who 
questioned the 2021 
Eurovision winners’ 
rock credentials 

with arresting 
onstage dynamism and grabby 
English-language singles including 
“Supermodel” and the Iggy Pop- 
augmented “I Wanna Be Your Slave”. 
The self-assured swagger that enlivens 
the 17-track Rush! emanates from the 
focused attack of the band members, 
whose playing thrums with attitude. 
“Supermodel”, included here, sets the 
template for flinty rockers like “Bla Bla 
Bla”, “Baby Said” and “Feel”, as bassist 
Victoria De Angelis and drummer 
Ethan Torchio set asinewy foundation 
for Damiano David’s serrated vocals 
and Thomas Raggi’s frenetic riffing — 
with Tom Morello shredding alongside 
him on “Gossip”. The delirious 

punk rave-up “Kool Kids” and three 
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widescreen power ballads break up 
the pummelling hard rock thatis this 
album’s raison d’étre. BUDSCOPPA 


MAPS 


Counter Melodies mute 
8/10 


Insistently upbeat, immersivereturn 
for Northants indietronicamaven 


“T’ve always used 


music as a way of 
a . escape,” James 
om Chapman has 

explained, and 

Counter Melodies 


serves that purpose handsomely on 


his fifth album under the Maps banner. 


Inaworld where culture is constantly 
lauding the dark and dystopian, it also 
offers no shortage of light through its 
windows. That’s particularly true on 
spiritually charged lead single “Heya 
Yaha” and the summon-the-sunrise 
electronic mantra of “Psyche”, which 
seem to verge on trance in its pursuit 
of asmall-hours state of grace. The 
church organ sound of “Witchy Feel”’s 
infectious keyboard motif also evokes 
a quasi-religious feel. 

JOHNNY SHARP 


THEMEN 
New York City 


FUZZCLUB 


6/10 


Seesaw Brooklynrockers punk 
itupNYCstyle 
; After emerging as 
anoise rock band, 
The Men revealed 
their more melodic 
side on 2014's lovely 
Open Your Heart. 
Since then, the group have oscillated 
between Americana and punk, while 
their last two records have seen them 
juggle both genres simultaneously 
ifsomewhat awkwardly. This time, 
they lean directly into gutter punk, 
witha set that draws on greasy ’70s 
rockas played by the New York Dolls, 
Dead Boys or Heartbreakers. Although 
at times it’s a little too knowingly 
shambolic, the band do nail the 
mood on “Peace Of Mind”, while 
the outstanding Stonesy number 
“Anyway I Find You” finds a great 
bridge between their two styles. 
PETER WATTS 


| MOLLY 


Picturesque 
SONIC CATHEDRAL 


7/10 


Shoegazemeetsromanticismon 
secondalbumfrom Aussie duo 
Singer-songwriter 
Lars Andersson isso 
obsessed with the 
Romantic era — “It 
utterly immerses me 
toa point where I can’t 
move” — he has based all tracks on his 
band’s newalbum on fairy tales from 
that period. Although interspersed 
with his own personal stories, and 
accompanied by soaring post-rock and 
hazy shoegaze, the resultis an album 
thatis as huge and expansive as itis 
detailed and introspective. It shifts 
from the glacial and almost choral 
slow build of “Metamorphosis”, via 
the immersive layers of “The Golden 
Age”, to the thundering and fuzz- 
driven assault of epic closer “The Lot”. 
DANIEL DYLAN WRAY 


KATENV 


: 
: 
O 


Wow 

RVNGINTL 

7/10 

Moscow performer's playful 

neo-pointillism 
Kate Shilonosova 

& seemed to be setting 

Fy herself up asa kind of 

. art-pop disruptor with 
the off-kilter ballads 
of 2020’s Room For The 


Moon. Instead she’s pushed through 
the looking glass on WOW to conjure 
azany world of pixelated pop for her 
avatar Kate NV to stumble around, 
dazed and amused. In many ways 
she’s just as provocative, albeitina 
different musical language. Swooning 
melodies drift through the stuttering 
snippets of Seinfeldfunk and mangled 
gamelan that make up “Mi” and 
“Confessions At The Dinner Table”, 
while the video-game jazz of “Meow 
Chat” and “Oni” zig-zags irrationally. 
PIERS MARTIN 


ORBITAL 


Optical Delusion .onvon 
7/10 


Longstanding electronic duo get 
expansive on guest-heauylatest 


From the opening 
“Ringa Ringa (The 
Old Pandemic Folk 
Song)” — amodern- 
day electro reworking 
of the Ring O’Roses 
nursery rhyme in collaboration with 
the Mediaeval Baebes — to asneering, 
punk-ish and politically charged track 
with Sleaford Mods, it’s clear Orbital 
are pushing themselves in many 
directions at once on their latest. 
While their core sound, a blend of 
dancefloor euphoria and stripped- 
back ambient techno, remains, they 
add multiple voices, such as Dina 
Ipavic and Penelope Isles. This can 
result ina slightly disjointed and 
incohesive listen, but sometimes, as 


with Anna B Savage on the pulsing 
“Home”, they get the alchemy just 
right. DANIEL DYLAN WRAY 


PIGS PIGS PIGS PIGS 
PIGS PIGS PIGS 
Land Of Sleeper ROCKET 


7/10 


Fourth album from Geordie doom- 
metalmavericks 


While Pigs x7 couldn’t 
get much heavier, 
they sound noticeably 
angrier on this follow- 
up to 2020’s Viscerals, 
adding lyrical themes 
of self-loathing and misanthropy into 
the mix. Opening track “Ultimate 
Hammer” gathers speed on the back 
of bludgeoning stoner metal riffing 
and howling angst from frontman 
Matt Bary before sinking into a doomy 
Sabbathian sludge as he admits, “I 
keep spinning out/What a time to be 
alive”. Elsewhere, “Big Rig” describes 
“astink of burning tar/It’s all around 
everyone in this godforsaken English 
town”, and even “Mr Medicine”’s fuzz- 
caked, Hawkwind-swept boogie seems 
tosoundtrack a continuing descent 
into psychosis. JOHNNY SHARP 


PLANK 
Future Of The Sed cowentionsounps 


7/10 


Manchester progrockers dive into 
anocean-themedLP 


Plank’s first album 

for eight yearsisa 
concept album about 
climate change, with 
six instrumentals that 
explore the theme of 
the sea. This takes in everything from 
the energetic swirl of “Volta Do Mar”, a 
song inspired by the Atlantic currents, 
to the thundering fury of “Dead Zone”, 
named after the areas of the sea where 
aquatic life has been extinguished, 
and the ominous tangle of “Breaking 
Waves”. The band come at this more 
like Pink Floyd than Yes, delivering 
grandeur ona human scale in the form 
of half-a-dozen relatively short pieces 
of uplifting music. PETER WATTS 


POOLBLOOD 


Mole NEXTDOOR 


6/10 


Opaque outsider art from Canada 


Poolblood is the nom 
de band of Maryam 
Said, aToronto-born 
singer-songwriter 
who often sounds 
like she’s too tired to 
open her own mouth. Her debut album 
was largely self-recorded with several 
different intriguing lineups over the 
course of the last two years, and sees 
her mumbling indistinctly overa 
variety of backings. The opener “<3” 
is a discordant bossa nova; “Shabby” 
apiece of country rock; “Voyager” is 
achugging slice of bubblegum indie 
pop. The lyrics are undecipherable, 
but the naifish, outsider-art vibe is 
hugely appealing. JOHNLEWIS 


Mischievous 


tendencies: 
Coxonand 
Dougall 


The Waeve 


TRANSGRESSIVE 


Anew relationship proves 


fruitful in unexpected ways. 


By Wyndham Wallace 


IT was December 2020 
when Rose Elinor 
Dougall suggested 
she and Graham 
Coxon should write 
asong together, 
ostensibly for her 
fourth solo album. They’d met only briefly 
since Dougall was a Pipette and, huddling 
for asmoke outside a socially distanced 
benefit for victims of that summer’s Beirut 
warehouse explosion, they had littleidea 
that within two years they’d make their 
first album together, even less a baby. 

Under normal circumstances, this 
brief encounter might have led nowhere, 
but, with another lockdown looming, 
time was in generous supply, and both 
were at a crossroads, personally and 
creatively. They began exchanging 
messages, testing each other’s musical 
boundaries, and, with common ground 
established, convened a month later amid 
the pandemic’s renewed desolation, 
beginning their collaboration soon 
afterwards. It took mere weeks to realise 
these meetings weren’t about a single 
song; they were about forming a band, on 
equal terms. And make no mistake: The 
Waeve is aband. 

They illustrate this powerfully with 
opener “Can I Call You”, on which the 
individual hallmarks of Dougall’s and 
Coxon’s best work collide, then ignite. 
Dougall emerges first, seductively 
ifpensively, toa doomy piano and 
submerged percussion, but oncea 
synth starts pulsing with the urgency of 
Radiohead’s “Ful Stop” the song takes off 


with motorik efficiency, Coxon’s guitar 
wailing like Robert Fripp’s on Bowie’s 
Scary Monsters (And Super Creeps). They’re 
stopped in their tracks by multi-tracked 
blasts of asaxophone which has been 
squeaking in the background for quite 
some time, before, within moments, they’re 
casting spells in a gobby sprechgesang 
suited to this re-energised gallop. Then, 
abruptly, the tune slams toa halt. 

Similar tensions dominate The Waeve, 
shared values blurring what might 
otherwise be familiar, jarring styles. 
Indeed, given how Dougall specialises in 
ornate but soberly sophisticated pop and 
Coxon in, well, whatever takes his fancy, 
tension is its lifeblood. Trade-offs are 
rarely sanctioned, with this instead 
again about testing boundaries. So, 
ifthe mood’s often ‘tasteful’ —a 
pejorative word previously used 
flippantly by Coxon to describe Dougall’s 
tastes — that’s never such that refined 
classiness can’t accommodate more 
mischievous tendencies. 

Their contrasting inclinations thus rub 
off on one another throughout, with their 
vocals notably displaying unanticipated 
qualities. The longest track, “Undine” 
—whose strings anchor a journey in 
and out ofa swelling storm of burbling 
synths and ugly guitars — brings outa 
hitherto rarely heard sensitivity in Coxon, 
as does the sedate “Over And Over” 
(think Lambchop’s “Nashville Parent”), 
while he’s uncommonly assertive on 


n | - ‘his guitar 


SLEEVE NOTES 
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“Drowning”, at least once its velveteen 
waltz has been overcome by a saturated 
malevolence. Dougall, too-ason “Can 
I Call You” — is tougher than ever amid 
“Someone Up There”’s determined post- 
punk, while “All Along”’s expanding 
folk-rock provokes a conspicuously 
unworldly innocence. 

Furthermore, Dougall’s academic desire 
for subtle complexity finds common 
ground with Coxon’s unpretentious 
disposition in their restless, Radiohead- 
like quest for unpredictability. It was she 
who, despite her antipathy to his beloved 
Van Der Graaf Generator, encouraged his 
use of saxophone, and it’s as vital here 
— squawking through “Kill Me Again”, 
lending the lovely “Sleepwalking” an 
early Roxy Music edginess, reinforcing 
“All Along”s growing menace with 
sinister drones — as his guitars, whether 
they’re providing cultured licks on 
“Over And Over” or going all Thin Lizzy 
on “Sleepwalking”. 

Coxon and Dougall combine forces, in 
other words, willing one another to take 
risks, basking in the ensuing, revelatory 
freedom, and studiously avoiding the 
temptations of what Lee Hazlewood called 
“girl boy songs”, with their narratives, 
double entendres and subversive 
stereotypes. There’s certainly no “Leather 
And Lace” here, and only one ‘traditional’ 
duet, the polished, doo-wop flavoured, 
out-of-character closer, “You’re All! 

Want To Know”, whose “J ain’t letting you 
go-woah-woah-woah” motif is as likely to 
draw comparisons with John Travolta and 
Olivia Newton John as Patsy Cline. To be 
fair, neither’s terribly close. 

It’s tempting to search for clues to 
Coxon and Dougall’s romance, especially 
given this happy ending. But The 
Waeve is shot through instead with 
disintegrating relationships, glimpses 
of amythic England, battles of instinct 
over intellect, and questions over the ties 
that bind us (and otherwise). If there’s 
one overarching theme, it’s merely to take 
back control, one way or another. Far 
better, then, to focus on the ambitiously 
structured, lovingly arranged nature of 
these unhurriedly crafted songs full of 
bona fide thrills, unexpected twists, and 
an elegant but never gratuitous grandeur. 
Ironically, the only thing likely to hold 
back The Waeve is parenthood. 
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NEW WEST 


8/10 


THE path 
from punk 
tofolkand 
Americana 
is well tread, 
perm With Billy 
Bragg asthe 
archetype, and Johnny Cash’s 
“American” recordings launching 
athousand tattooed troubadours. 
But blues assayer Sunny War, a 
self-proclaimed fan of “outsider” 
music, is taking things astep 


SUNY WAR 


further. With her, the unexpected is 


the expectation. With her, a Ween 


SUNNY WAR 


Anarchist Gospel 


Fingerpicking alt.folk rebel exorcises demons 
both personal and ehemical. By Erin Osmon 


guitar and “Blackbird”, which got 
her interested in fingerpicking, 
inspiring her unusual style, 

in which she uses her just index 
finger and thumb when not 
strumming, transmitting melodious 
riffs over sturdy basslines. 

“I was really into Chet Atkins 
fora while, because I couldn’t 
understand how he was doing 
what he was doing,” she says. 
“For me, guitar became a hobby 
outside of music.” At the same 
time, she practised rock guitar, 
learning hair metal and punk 


DISCOVERED 


room.” As bleakas that 
sounds, she manages 
to craft the experience 
into arich, evocative 
portrait; through her 
highly refined lyrical 
turns, she also conveys 
an undeniable sense 
of resolve, the ultimate 
revenge to those who 
hurt her. 

Thealbum’s raw 
honesty is also highly 
tuneful: “Good intentions 
that you keep/Don’t 


hide the fact that you’re a beast”, 
she sings on “No Reason” overa 
buoyant bassline and an earworm 
riffreminiscent of Malian desert 
blues. On its face, the line is ajab 
at her ex, but acloser look reveals 
how War implicates herselfin 

the lyrics. Yes, this is a break-up 
album, butit’s also about how 

she was forced to the edges of her 


SLEEVE NOTES 


1 Love's DeathBed 
2NoReason 

3 Shelter And 
Storm 
4|GotNoFight 

5 Swear ToGawd 
6Earth 

7 New Day 

8 Baby Bitch 
9HisLove 
10Hopeless 
11Higher 

12 TestDummy 
13SweetNothing 
14Whole 
——S=z 
Producedby: 
Andrija Tokic 
Recordedat: The 
Bomb Shelter, 
Nashville, TN 
Personnel 
includes: Sunny 
War,MeganBritt 
Coleman, Jack 
Lawrence, Dennis 
Crouch, John 
James Tourville, 
Jo Schornikow, 
Billy Contreras, 
Maureen 
Murphy, Nickie 
Conley, Kyshona 
Armstrong, 
David Rawlings, 
Allison Russell, 
Jim James, Chris 
Pierce, Micah 
Nelson, School 
Zone Children’s 
Choir 


And Storm”, “Swear To Gawd”, 
“Higher” and War’s cover of 
Ween’s “Baby Bitch”. 

The album’s bold title, 
meanwhile, is drawn from 
the DIY choir War assembled 
for the sessions, butit’s alsoa 
welcome reminder that beauty 
is quite often born of chaos. 
That without darkness, there is 


nearly crumbled after 
she’d finally found 
some balance. In that 
couplet, the addict is 
the beast. 

“TGot No Fight” could 
be taken for exhaustion, 
but it also reads as the 
crucial moment when 
abad person feels less 
like the end of the world 
and more like someone 
whoisn’t worth any 
more of the narrator’s 
time. “New Day” then 
offers anew beginning: 
“My mind may change/ 
Evenwhen made up/Cos 
everyday’s/A new day 
forlove”. 

Beyond Sunny 
War’s captivating 
performances, there’s 
the presence of country 
and indie heavy- 
hitters throughout 
the album: Jim James 
offers backing vocals 
on “Earth”, and 
Allison Russell sings 
on “Love’s Death Bed” 
and “Hopeless”. Even 
more striking is David 
Rawlings’ banjo and 
acoustic guitar work, 
heard on “Shelter 


resilience; how War’s sobriety 


no light. 


songs, and formed her first punk 
band, the Anus Kings, in 2006 in 


cover appears among a compelling 
amalgam of blues, folk and gospel. 


JOSHUA BLACK WILKINS 


Unlike so many drawn to 
tradition after years in the 
underground, she doesn’t put on 
an accent or model herself ona 
single aesthetic. Instead, through 


and the might of her fortitude, 
she channels an entire breadth of 
folk music and refracts it through 
amodern DIY prism. She doesn’t 
parrot the rough and ready folk 
blues of Mississippi John Hurt and 
Elizabeth Cotten, or the soulful 
vulnerability of Elliott Smith and 
Joan Armatrading. She lives it and 
then draws from the wellspring. 
Born Sydney Wardin Nashville 
(she was nicknamed Sunny, 
then dropped the “d” in her last 
name), she began playing guitar 
in earnest aged 10 after signing 
up for free classes at the city’s 
Centennial Park community 
centre. There, she learned blues 
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the originality of her fingerpicking 


Los Angeles, after several years of 
moving between the homes of her 
mother and grandmother. 

She began performing on 
the Venice Boardwalk, which 
expanded her skills and 
repertoire, but it also introduced 
the presence of drugs and alcohol 
in her life; she dropped out of 
schoolin1oth grade and was soon 
homeless. A sober-living facility in 
Compton, California set her on the 
path to sobriety and resurrection. 

With Anarchist Gospel, her fifth 
solo album, it would be easy to 
assume thatits evident heartache is 
born of years of trauma, but in fact 
its central struggle is more recent. 
“Me and my ex had broken up, but 
[had to stayin the apartmentand 
finish the lease,” she says. “I was 
really depressed trying to finish 
songs for the album. I was mostly 
drinking alot and sitting ina dark 


Sunny War “People sharing 
stufthelped me get sober” 
Youmovedback toNashville 
while making this record... 
There was stilla weird thing goingon 
inNashville, because when we were 
recording, my dad wasin the hospital. 
And|wasstilldrinking alot. There 
was achaotic energy when we were 
recording. For somereason, maybe it 
was good - it forced me to focus. | was 
focusing really hard while playing 
becausel didn't want to disappoint 
the other musicians inthe band. [/ 
was]trying to overcompensate for 
DTing fromalcohol withdrawal and 
just beingreally depressed. Inthe 
studiol wastrying tomakeitseemlike 
everything was OK. |feelalotbetter 
now.| think I'm over the hill. 


This albumhas alot of 
traditionalelements, but also 
aWeencover, "Baby Bitch”... 


|feellikeit's just the perfect break-up 
song. |like how he'slike “I’m skinny 
and sick andparanoid andbroke’. 
Thatline really stands out forme 
because that's how! wasleftin the 
relationship.|rememberedhearingit 
right after the breakup and beinglike, 
“This songis hitting!" 


Do youhave other favourite 
breakup songs? 

“Somebody |Usedto Know" by Elliott 
Smith. And "Don't Leave Me This Way”. 


You'reso open about your 
struggles. |s that everhard? 
llearneditinNA[Narcotics 
Anonymous].People sharing crazy 
stuff helpedme getsober. If they 
weren't willing to talk about that stuff, 
Iwouldn'thave known other people 
were experiencing that. ltsavedmy 
life. The peopleinNA are the only 
reason|wasable to stop [hard drugs]. 
INTERVIEW: ERINOSMON 
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QUASI 
Breaking The Balls Of History 


SUBPOP 


9/10 
Portlandduoreturnrejuvenated for 
their 30th anniversary 
A decade after the 
‘White Album’ sprawl 
of 2013’s Mole City 
comes this pair’s very 


own back-to-basics 
‘Get Back’. It’s pure, 
distilled Quasi: 12 compact, stinging 
indie-rock songs built around distorted 
keys and knock-out drums, even more 
tightly coiled than ’98’s Featuring 
“Birds”. Sam Coomes’s songs are all 
killer — melodic and misanthropic 

in equal measure — from the Covid 
chronicles of “Doomscrollers” and 
the proggy “Gravity” to the downhill 
tumble of “Riots & Jokes”; Janet Weiss, 
meanwhile, once again proves herself 
to bea fine vocal foil, and perhaps the 
greatest rock drummer alive. 
TOMPINNOCK 


MARY ELIZABETH 
REMINGTON 


InEmbudo Loose 
8/10 


Commanding debut from 
Massachusetts artist 


Having spent much 
of her working life 
tending the earth 

in various outdoor 
roles, Remington 
draws froma host 

of elemental forces to feed the lyrics 

of her uncluttered songs. Big Thief’s 
Adrianne Lenker accompanies her 

on picked acoustic guitar and vocals, 
alongside percussionist bandmate 
James Krivchenia and Twain’s Mat 
Davidson (steel guitar and bass), 
though it’s Remington’s low, sonorous 
voice that remains firmly front and 
centre. The luminous In Embudo often 
feels like a set of modern campfire 
ballads or rugged spirituals, at its most 
affecting on “All Words”. ROBHUGHES 


ANNAB SAVAGE 
in|FLUX CITY SLANG 


7/10 


Strongstatement of independence 
onher second 


Following the release 
of her 2021 debut, 
Savage experienced 
awobble, which 
makes the candour of 
in/FLUX all the more 
striking. Hard work — in the studio with 
producer Mike Lindsay and in therapy 
—has delivered 10 idiosyncratic pop 
songs marked by her cool, tremulous 
timbre, unusual cadence and almost 
bluntly conversational lyrics. Savage 
asserts her agency and independence 
(notably on the title track and the 
sweet, pastoral soul of “The Orange”), 
admits her emotional ambivalence 
(“Feet Of Clay”) and desire (“Touch 
Me”), against acoustic guitar, keys, 
electronics and woodwind in dulcet 
arrangements. SHARONO'CONNELL 


Me REVELATIONS 


am Coomes and Janet 
Weiss are ina good 
place, creatively 


revitalised and signed to the 
supportive Sub Pop; 10 years 
ago, though, it was alittle 
different. "We were very happy 
with [2013's] Mole City,” says 
Coomes, "butit seemedlike 
there wasn't alot of interestin 
it.| don't want to ‘poor me’ 
aboutit, but you do think, ‘Why 
dol go through all this?” 

After Weiss suffered a horrific 
car accident, however, they 
reconvened to play together 
every day during Covidas she 
rebuilt her strength on the 
drums, gradually perfecting 
the 12 songs that would make 
up Breaking The Balls Of 


PHILIP SELWAY 


Strange Dance 

BELLAUNION 

7/10 

Ambitious third solo album from 

Radiohead drummer 

a” Selway launched 
his solo career with 
astripped-down 
acoustic album, 
but the simplicity 
soon gave way toa 


richer chamber-pop style which now 
reaches its zenith on Strange Dance. 
Opener “Little Things” sets the tone, 
aswelling tableau of strings, brass 
and synthesised sounds over which 
Selway’s almost disembodied voice 
floats like a whisper. The grandeur 
is less cinematic on the melancholic, 
piano-based laments “The Heart Of 
It All” and “There’ll Be Better Days”, 
but a supporting cast that includes 
Adrian Utley on guitar, Quinaon 
keyboards and viola, Laura Moody 
on cello, plus Hannah Peel, swathes 
even the most straightforward 
melodies in glorious layers of neo- 
classical ambition. NIGEL WILLIAMSON 


;, We were able tolet go...” 


History. “So we wereinreally 
good shape when we wentin 
the studio,” explains Weiss. 
“The extra practice meant we 
were able to let go andnot 
think too much during the 
recording. For me personally, 
it was really important and 
significant [during Covid] 
tobe making anew Quasi 
recordand playing ata 
highlevel." 

“We have somany records,” 
says Coomes of the album's 
direct, keyboard-centred 
sound. "And this was an 
attempt to just take acertain 
element that we've always 
done andjust focus on that. 
Nottry and do everything!" 
TOMPINNOCK 


RON SEXSMITH 
The Vivian 
Line 


8/10 


Mammothmelodics onthe 
songwriter's17th 


Ron Sexsmith’s 
resilience can be 

a wonder for 
anyone who 
explores his work. 
In The Vivian Line, 
“Outdated And Antiquated” is soft- 
centred and ethereal, the narrator 
realising how tricky it can be to race 
into the here-and-now; perhaps 
that’s what lands Sexsmith in the 
rocker “The Barn Conversion”, 
which would make rock-a-doodle 
work for Nick Lowe to consider. 

But Sexsmith’s soulful voice, mixed 
with simple guitar strums and 
sweet harmonies, especiallyin 

the delicate yet incredibly intense 
closer “Ever Wonder”, pushes style, 
composition and existenceintoa 
timeless adventure. 

LUKE TORN 


SHAME 


Food For Worms peapoceans 
5/10 


Splenetic Londoners 'thirdis full 
of sound and fury... 


Supposedly created 
when the band 
tackled a creative 
impasse by quickly 
coming up withtwo 
whole new sets of 
songs to play at live shows, Food For 
Worms sometimes sounds like the 
work ofa band running on fumes. The 
caustic wit of their first two albums 

is too often buried under shouty non- 
choruses and dirgey post-punk bluster, 
either side of a couple of more notable 
moments; “Aderall” hints at a yearning 
for escape from atroubled mental state 
over acreeping, captivating bassline, 
and the quiet vulnerability that ducks 
its head round the door on “Different 
Person” is a welcome butisolated 
change of pace. JOHNNY SHARP 


ANDY SHAUF 


Norm ant- 
8/10 


Canadian singer-songwriter 
introducesus to his friend Norm 


Andy Shauf 
specialises in low-key 
concept albums: 

The Party from 2016 
is, naturally, set ata 
party, and 2020’s The 
Neon Skyline takes place at a bar by that 
name. Normisa little more mysterious: 
it may or may not be about an anxious, 
lonely guy named Norm, who locks his 
keys in his car on “Halloween Store” 
and nearly hyperventilates while 
talking to his crush on “Telephone”. 
What could have been merely clever 
becomes soulful and poignant thanks 
to Shauf’s understated vocals, his eye 
for mundane details and flourishes 
like the queasy synth crawl on “Catch 
Your Eye” and the ping-ponging piano 
chords on “Sunset”. STEPHENDEUSNER 


THE SMILE 
The Smile At Montreux 
Jazz Festival July 2022 


SELFHELP TAPES/XL 


tT 


¥v 


7/10 


Makers of Uncut's Album Of 2022 
comealive! 


{ 


Radiohead would 
never just stickouta 
live album without 
afew years of deep 
thought, but The 
Smile are — toour 
benefit — a much more relaxed beast. 
Why this concert has been chosen and 
why only eight songs are included isn’t 


_ clear, butit’s academic when the trio 


sound this energised. “Thin Thing” 
and “The Opposite” are clattering 
and stunning, and “Speech Bubbles” 


_ destroys the boundaries of whata 


three-piece can do, but the freeform 
interlude between “Free In The 
Knowledge” and “A Hairdryer” 

is the highlight here. 

TOMPINNOCK 
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BRIX SMITH 


“Ineeded to put my head above the parapetonmy own" 


‘i HAT came out here 
was probably the 
album I've been 


waiting to make since! was 15 
years old...” Brix Smith tells 
Uncut before the release of 
her new solo album Valley Of 
The Dolls, *...but through the 
lens of a 60-year-old!" 

Her previous creative vehicle 
The Extricated (featuring 
fellow ex-Fall members such 
as Paul and Steve Hanley) 
had gother “backin the 
saddle" after nearly two 
decades away from music 
in the fashion industry, but 
had “run its natural course” 
over three albums, she felt, 
and the Covid pandemic 
left her with time on her 
hands to write. 

“|needed to put my head 
above the parapet on my 


own, and fucking do what! 
meant todo onmy own from 
the beginning, before|l was 
evenin The Fall.” 

She was introduced to 
creative foil, producer and 
co-writer Youth, and they 
exchanged “love letters to 
each other through music’, 
which turnedinto Valley Of 
The Dolls, a vibrant set of 
attitude-fuelled guitar pop. 
Susanna bhoffs and Siobhan 
Fahey provide guest backing 
vocals and an all-female 
band (featuring My Bloody 
Valentine's Debbie Googe) 
willbe touring later this year 
after opening for Public Image 
Limited in June. “Ilove it,” she 
says. “I'm taking my hands off 
the steering wheel and seeing 
where it takes me.” 

JOHNNY SHARP 


BRIX SMITH 
Valley Of The 
Dolls 

GRIT OVERGLAMOUR 


8/10 


Elder stateswoman of indie-rock’s 
roaringreturn 


Just turned 60, Brix 
Smith Start sounds 
H\ positively ageless 
on only her second 
ever solo album, 
following three 
ebullient efforts with fellow Fall 
alumni The Extricated. Joining 
songwriting forces with producer 
Youth, she’s reinvigorated once 
more on aset of buzzing, attitude- 
soaked punk-pop bangers. “I'll 

be your anything... watch me, I’ve 
played them all/The wife, the whore, 
the maid, the doll”, she snarls 

on highlight “California Smile”. 
Elsewhere she draws on memories 
of “Manchester, my old hometown” 
and “speed wraps on the sink” on 
“Living Thru My Despair”. What 
didn’t kill her has evidently made 
her stronger. 

JOHNNY SHARP 
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THE TELESCOPES 


Experimental Health 
WEISSKAULT 


8/10 


Fourteenthalbumby Stephen 
Lawrie’s constantlymutatedband 


. The Telescopes have 
always thrived on 
amorphousness: 
beholden to nolineup, 
genre or timeline, 
they’ve toggled 
henyeen ees and industrial 
and ambient, sometimes going full 
decades without a release. Mainstay 
Stephen Lawrie wrote and recorded 
The Telescopes’ new record at his 
rural West Yorkshire home using 
only homemade instruments and 
the cheapest synths he could find. 
Opener “Because They Care” buzzes 
with insectoid static and throbs to 
a decaying bass beat, while “45e” 
mushrooms into ever more perverse 
shapes. These self-imposed limitations 
allow Lawrie to create unusual 
textures and sounds and force him 
to be more resourceful in how he 
deploys them. 
STEPHENDEUSNER 


ALEXANDER TUCKER 


& KEITH COLLINS 
Fifth Continent suetext 


7/10 


Desolate sound art fromEngland's 
stonysouthcoast 


Keith Collins was 

_ partner of the author 
and filmmaker 
Derek Jarman, and 
following Jarman’s 
death in 1994, became 
custodian of his Prospect Cottage in 
Dungeness. It was while living there 
that Collins struck up a friendship 
with Alexander Tucker, solo musician 
and one-half of Grumbling Fur. With 
Collins’ blessing, after his death 

in 2018, Tucker set to work on Fifth 
Continent, melding recordings from 
Collins’ archive with modular synth, 
trumpet and cello. The lysergic drones 
of “Dome” and “Salvage” bring to 
mind industrial dreamers Coil. But 
most resonant are the momentsin 
which we hear Collins’ voice, such 

as on “At Dungeness”, asombre elegy 
for Jarman recorded shortly after 

his death. LOUISPATTISON 


UNTHANK: SMITH 
Nowhere AndEverywhere 


9/10 


NorthEastallstars assembleon 
songsfromthe Tyne, Teesand Wear 
Uniting not just 
Paul Smith from 
Maximo Park and 
Rachel Unthank, but 
also jazz clarinetist 
Faye MacCalman 
(Archipelago), producer David Brewis 
(Field Music), and drummer Alex 
Neilson (Trembling Bells), Nowhere 
And Everywhere is arich reimagining 
of the north-east of England through 
songs ancient (“Lord Bateman”, a 
Child Ballad) and modern (“Seven 
Tears”, an addition to the tradition of 
selkie songs). It’s a fabulous collection, 
with Paul and Rachel’s uncanny 
harmonies nowhere better than ona 
rueful version of the Watersons’ “Red 
Wine Promises”. STEPHEN TROUSSE 


LELAND WHITTY 
nyhow INNOVATIVELEISURE 
7/10 
Lushjazz from Torontostylist 
° Leland Whitty steps 
away from his day 
jobas thesax guy 
in BadBadNotGood 
fora fairly ravishing 


seven-song set of 
instrumental jazz that reveals a 
softer, more considered side to the 
multi-instrumentalist. Aided by his 
older brother on drums and members 
of BBNG, Whitty keeps an even keel 
on Anyhow, conjuring a crepuscular 
mood with woodwind and Rhodes 
on “Svalbard” and “Awake”, only 
once letting loose at the end of “Glass 
Moon”. The highlight is “Silver Rain”, 
acosmic devotional full of mischief 
and yearning. PIERSMARTIN 


YOLA TENGO 
This Stu pid World matavor 


8/10 


Albumnumber 16 extends alate- 
career purple patch 


Fuzzy, linear jams 
punctuated by 
spasmodic guitar 
freakouts; wistful 
indie-pop tunes that 
sound like they’re 
being whispered in your ear; an oddly 
poignant polaroid of suburbia at night. 
This is familiar YLT territory, but that’s 
certainly nota complaint. Indeed, 

the longer the trio resist the lure ofthe 
obvious chorus, the more valuable they 
become. Even with two-thirds of the 
band in their mid-sixties, a childlike 
quality remains — here’s Ira Kaplan 
boasting about his yoyo prowess — but 
the wintry pulse of “Miles Away” and 
the gorgeously sad “Aselestine”, both 
sung by Georgia Hubley, betray the 
scars of time. SAMRICHARDS 


YOUNG FATHERS 


Heavy Heavy NINJA TUNE 
8/10 


Edinburghtrio scalenew heights 


“T’mon the verge of 
something divine”, 
raps Alloysious 
Massaquoi, and 

it feels asif Young 
Fathers might be 
touting an uplifting new religion 
here. Heavy Heavy doesn’t take long 
toreach maximum velocity: opening 
track “Rice” sounds like it’s being 
hollered by a field of enthusiastic 
converts, while the stratospheric 
“Tell Somebody” suggests a kind 
ofintergalactic gospel. The band’s 
omnivorous musical appetite throws 
up some pretty wild combinations — 
Animal Collective featuring Outkast! 
Fela Kuti meets Simple Minds! — but 
mostly they don’t sound like anyone 
except themselves, multiplied bya 
thousand. SAMRICHARDS 


THE ZEPHYRS 
For Sapphire Needle acureta 


7/10 


Caledoniancooltakes atrip 
across the Atlantic 


© Six albumsin, and12 
years on from their 
fifth, the Edinburgh- 
spawned Zephyrs’ 
psych-folk-shoegaze 
is as assured as 

ever, but nowincludes pronounced 
sprinklings of Americana. The 
distorted grind of “Leatherback” 
recalls Crazy Horse, “How Have You 
Been Today?” checks in on Alex 
Chilton’s more mellow contributions 
to Big Star, while the mid-tempo “Blue 
In The Face” could be an outtake 

from REM’s Reckoning. Originally 
conceived as aseries of EPs, the album 
also draws on the band’s past, the 
largely instrumental hymnal hoedown 
“December” a more robust version 

of asong that madeits bow on 2004’s 
A Year To The Day. TERRY STAUNTON 
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LOST RECORDINGS 


LARAAJI 


Segue To Infinity 


NUMERO GROUP 


Newly unearthed recordings and a 1970s gem are collected 
ona four-disc motherlode of zithery bliss. By Rob Young 


HINK ofasong, not any 

particular song, just the 

idea ofa song. Say it’s the 

late 1970s when Laraaji 

was roaming the streets and 

parks of New York with his 

electrofitted autoharp. A song 
withits anticipated structure and its lyrical text is 
there to tell you about an experience. Laraaji’s music 
is the experience. 

The life of Edward Larry Gordon, bornin 
Philadelphiain 1943, appears to have been one long 
chain of serendipity. Raised in New Jersey, he sang in 
Baptist church choirs as a kid before studying piano at 
Howard University. A talent for performing, comedy 
and role play brought him to Harlem’s Apollo Theatre, 
where he acted as host in the mid-’60s, while also 
serenading legendary boho hangouts Café Wha?, 
the Bitter End and the Village 
Gate with his folkish songbook. 
Heeven scored arole as long 
as a goldfish recall in Robert 
Downey Sr’s cult ad-men 
madness movie Putney 
Swope in 1969. But this is all 
ancient prehistory. 

A little more sand runs 
through the hourglass and 
we're in Washington Square 
Park, citca1975. Ed Gordon is 
by now entrenched up to his 
scapula in the cosmopolitan 
alternative lifestyle movement 


in which everything from yogaand 

meditation to pot, improvised music and 

barefoot dancing is involved. His guitar has 

been pawned and inits stead an autoharp 
purchased on impulse. Jenny Lynchis 
passing by in the park and likes what she 
hears emanating from the autoharp, which 
he has stripped ofits chord bars and amplified 
with an electric pickup. He taps and strums the 
pentatonic-tuned wires with chopsticks, brushes 
and metal slides. Jenny is a luthier who just built a 
hammered dulcimer for folk musician Dorothy Carter. 
She writes down his number, recommends him to 
Carter, and before you know it he’s accompanying 
her and running workshops on ‘electronic autoharp 
experiments with tuning and phase shifters’ at the 
1976 Boston Globe Jazzfest and Music Fair. 

The year 1976 is an epochal time for the age of 

Aquarius. Progressive 
music, radical psychiatry 
and alternative medicine 
melt together in a quiet 
counterculture-shock known 
as New Age. A transitional flap 
on the mystical wing of popular 
culture. Hippiedom’s last sigh, 
impotently puffing a farewell 
reefer as synths and sinewaves 
are swung up over the ocean. 
The dawning ofa musical age 
impossible to imagine even 
just a handful of years back at 
Monterey and Woodstock. 
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This moment is Ed Gordon’s moment. Ed 
Gordon, Larry G, Laraaji—a morphology 
ofname and identity in mirror sync with 
his expanding musical consciousness. 
Punks in dark clubs and dives snarl about 
music and society being on a road to 
nowhere. For Laraaji (and fellow voyagers) 
music is a healing force, a pathway to 
the mindful zone, a daily microdose 
of aural Ambien. On the two unbroken 
sides of Celestial Vibration from 1978, he 
made a record of the sort of stardust he 
was sprinkling around at creative dance 
companies, holistic drop-in centres and 
yoga classes at that time. “Bethlehem” 
and “All-Pervading”, 24 minutes each, 
only cease because the needle must skate 
to the stillpoint at the centre. 

They’re both here at the start of 
Segue To Infinity, the first of four 
discs. The rest are parts of this 
period of Laraaji’s history 
we've never heard before. 

They are taken from ultra-rare 
acetates — spotted on eBay bya 
sharp-eyed collector. The mint 
A++ white labels, credited to Edward 
Larry Gordon, had been retrieved from 
astorage unit, sold at a flea market and 
finally offloaded online where acollege 


student recognised 
the name and made 
a winning bid of 
$114. They are now 
in the safe hands 
of the archive label 
Numero Group, 
who have form 
when it comes to 
independent and 
private-press New 
Age re-releases. 
Celestial Vibration 
has been aired 
once already on 
Soul Jazz Records. 
The remaining 
dug-up tracks won’t 
disappoint anyone 
familiar with 
Laraaji’s blissful 
lakes of kundalini 
stretching 


Attheend 
of thelineis 
BrianEno... 


| beneath billowing cumulonimbi of bliss. 


“Ocean” would be the ideal headphone 
accompaniment for standing too close 
toa Rothko canvas. A deep enveloping 
background accented with scudding 
strokes on the zither strings. “Koto” 

is composed of similar sonic ions, 
signposting the way ahead to beatless 
milestones like Steve Hillage’s Rainbow 
Dome Musick — which in turn thumbs 
its way towards The Orb and other’9o0s 


' ambient noodle bowls. 


inna” 


Petwart Larry Gordon 


So far so rapturous, but the three 
tracks titled “Kalimba” provide the 
real revelations in this collection. Here 
Laraaji uses the zither bothasadrum 
anda marimba. The first of them is 18 
minutes, the others upwards of 22. These 
are audibly a far more physical test of 
endurance than the other tracks here. 
Thrumming sequences falling somewhere 
between central African logdrum rituals 
and one of Can’s Ethno-Forgery jams. 

He keeps up a meditative yet somehow 
surging two-handed groove, striking 
rattling blows on the strings with wooden 
or metal beaters roughly four to six times 
per second. These “Kalimba” pieces are 
the most exciting addition to Laraaji’s 
canon — beautiful, intricate little cosmic 
clockwork mechanisms that must have 
been mesmerising to observe while they 
were being played. The track “Segue To 
Infinity”, that gives its name to the boxset, 
pairs Laraaji’s orcabone harp tones with 
lark-ascending flute from Richard Cooper. 
It’s the one that conforms to the most 
recognisable ‘New Age’ tropes although 
is still vastly more appetising — and less 
kitsch — than most of what you’ll hear on 
the stereo down your local crystal-and- 
tarot boutique. 

Down on the street, Laraaji visualises 
his ideal record producer. The universe 
makes it so. A scrap of paper left in his 
zithercase in 1979 contains a phone 
number. At the end of the line is Brian 
Eno. Sleevenotes by Vernon Reid of 
Living Color, who has known Laraaji 
since the’7os, and Numero Group 

archivist Douglas McGowan, perform 
admirable detective work without being 
able to conclude exactly when, where 
or for what precise purpose these 
unearthed tracks were recorded. 


-o~, 


“<= — Irreconcilable facts place them 


either just before or just after 

the 1980 release of Ambient 
3: Day Of Radiance on Eno’s EG 
label. In any case, these beautiful, 
vaporous exercises in musical 
mindfulness restored to us on Segue 
To Infinity are convincing proof that 
Laraaji didn’t need any Eno to help him 
read the map. 


SLEEVE NOTES 


Disc 1:Celestial 
Vibration 

1 Bethlehem 
2AllPervading 


Disc 2:Edward 
Larry Gordon 
Recordings 

1 Ocean 
2Koto 


Disc 3:Edward 
Larry Gordon 
Recordings 
1iKalimbal 
2Segue Tolnfinity 


Disc 4:Edward 
Larry Gordon 
Recordings 
1Kalimba2 
2Kalimba4 
——a 


‘ FURTHER VIBRATIONS 


Three more alternative New Age pearls 
PAULINE ANNA STROM 


Trans Millennia Consort 
RVNGINTERNATIONAL 

Strom, ablind woman who hailed 
from Louisiana and wound up 
making stellar synth music alone 
in San Francisco in the early 1980s, has emerged 
as one of the great overlooked outsiders of the 
High New Age. This compilation from 2017 
gathers the best of her gracious Fourth World 
meditations from 1982-88. This remarkable 
oeuvre, crisply recorded on four-track, is private 
andisolationist yet deep and enveloping. 

8/10 


IASOS 

Celestial Soul Portrait 
NUMEROGROUP “c 
Hypnotic 2013 compilation 
of miasmic ecstasy from 
Greek-born California 
shamanlasos. In the late ‘60s he hada 
vison of ‘paradise music’ and by 1975 was 
releasingit on private press LPs. This surfeit 
of angelic vibes, conjured largely from 
amplified flute and analogue synthesisers, 
is as far from background music asit's 
possible to get. 

9/10 


LARAAJI& 

SUN ARAW 

Professional Sunflow 

W.25TH/SUPERIOR VIADUCT 

Laraqjihas expanded and 

enriched his outputin the 
last decade or two, working with younger 
experimental musicians. These four tracks were 
recordedlive around Europe while on tour with 
Californian purveyor of dub-bliss Cameron 
Stallones, aka Sun Araw, who drips and slops 
psychedelic noises and electronics over the 


older man's vocals and glowing canvases of 
solar zither. 8/10 
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“The zitherisa 
metaphor for the 
universal fieldand 
theuniversalsoul” 


Laraqjion making 
healing music for this 
and other distant 
constellations 


Whatdid you feel when these 
acetates were unearthed? 

Iwas slightly nostalgic, remembering 
patterns that I frequently used at that 
time, my approach to playing the zither, 
and the type of electronics I was using. 
I was using inexpensive phase shifters, 
under $200, while today I use higher- 
end pedals. I got away with lo-fi pedals 
back then. 


What strikes me withsome 
of these tracksis the physical 
endurance required. 

Ido performance callisthenics. One of 
my favourite practices is repeating a 
phrase 100 times. You can imagine it 
gets monotonous. But! use it to get 
new performance patterns into 
my subconscious mind as part of 
my vocabulary. I found out that by 
doing it 100 times, Ican getintoa 
repetitive pattern. Performance 

is ayoga-like, athletic discipline. 

I get lost in the moment of the 
improvisational surprises. I’m 
outside of the thinking mind and 
I’m thinking and enjoying and 
savouring it. So it’s ayummy 
sensual experience. 


Youseemvery muchin 
control of your destiny. 

It became conscious and 
intentional when I began 
studying metaphysics and the 
laws of consciousness — how to 
use consciousness consciously. 
To attract into your personal life 
visions of things you think you want to 
experiment on or experience. 

Ionce tried to bea songwriter and I’d 
write songs and send them to the Library 
Of Congress... but none of that material 
got released. But when I started letting 
music flow spontaneously, then more 


things happened, I felt Iwas on the 
right path. With the ego-driven path! 
had difficulty creating what I wanted. 
When | got into letting go and trusting 
and observing what Iam supposed to 
be allowing, things happened more 
smoothly. Then I would make choices. 
Decide I’m going to attract the right 
synthesiser or the right producer. I 
remember praying for the right producer 
to come into my life and that was just 
before Brian Eno happened. The rest 
is pretty much flowing freely, and 
suddenly I’m travelling all round the 
world, effortlessly. 


Have youreceived further 
enlightenment during 
your travels? 
Ihave. It has confirmed my suspicion 
that when! let spirit-revealed music 
come through, it bathes the listener, 
whatever part of the planet they are 
on, with asignificant experience. It’s 
music forall God’s children 
[laughs]. In my earlier music 
lused to tune to pentatonic 
scales. Japan and Asia 
resonates to that kind of 
music, and I notice my music 
is pretty well appreciated 
there. AsI travel around the 
world I watch people gointo 
deep relaxation or come out 
of anxiety or lose stressful 
headaches, or get wonderful 
visions for whatever creative 
project they’re working on. It 
told me that my music doesn’t 
work just in New York but has 
an application across the globe. 


“I remember praying 
for the right producer, 
just before Brian Eno 
happened” LARAAJI 


ARCHIVE © 


Can you talk about the 
relationship between music 
andthe cosmos? 

Mysenseis that nonlinear space is more 
relevant, more real than external space. 
Don’t tell Elon Musk that! That’s been 
my work: metaphysics, meditation study 
and listening to teachers, to get myself 
toa place of honouring this inner space, 
this non-linear space. I feel comfortable 
here, I feel infinite contentment here, 
and I can bring this contentment into 

the music. When I perform music I’m 

not intent on endings and beginnings, 
because this inner sound — the Sanskrit 
nada — has taught me that the wholeness 
of the cosmos is in every moment. 
There’s no real ending or beginning. 
There’s acontinuum. 


Allthat fromjust stretched wires 
andapiece of wood. 

The zither is a metaphor for the 
universal field and the universal soul. 
I’m interacting with this instrument, 
but it’s not just a piece of wood with 

36 strings vibrating. Iam consciously, 
empathically holding and strumming 
and interacting with this instrument 

as though I’m communicating with the 
universal field. These instruments are 
tools for my acting out on this plane 
asense of rapport with the invisible. 
Occasionally in warm weather I’ll go 

out to the beaches with my zither and 
play with the surf. Get as much oceanic 
energy into my physical performance, 
which allows the listener to have asense 
of inner neutralisation. 


Can youimagine making music 
on another plane of existence? 
Sometimes I feel that Earth is a testing 
ground, to plant experimental culture 
here and then to harvest those who excel 
in certain expertise. Then move them 
into another constellation where their 
expertise can help to evolve whatever 
civilisation is there. Sometimes I geta 
whiff of that. 


How does music actually heal? 
Music is a way of drawing our awareness 
back into the present time, where there 
isno separation. Fora while you can 
experience a lack of separation, a lack 
of heart-angst. One time in Florida I was 
playing a concert for a Unity church 

and in the audience was awomanina 
wheelchair. After the concert we took 
some questions and she said, “I can’t 
walk, but when I heard your music I 
saw myself dancing and soaring.” And 

I thought, ‘Hey, that’s pretty lovely.’ 
Amonth later I’m at the same church 
again, attending aservice, andin the 
vestibule meet-and-greet, this woman 
walked towards me slowly with a young 
manat her side. She gets closer and 
says, “Hi, I’m the woman who was in the 
wheelchair, and I want you to meet my 
dance instructor.” And I said, “Woah!” 
INTERVIEW: ROB YOUNG 
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» Have the 

blues, will 

ie 4 travel: 
—_ >) Hooker 

» circai1962 


Burnin (reissue, 1962) cursccomoncs 


OHN LEE HOOKER wrote his 
biggest hit because he just 
couldn’t get to work on time. 
After scoring a residency at 
the Apex Bar in Detroit in the 
early 1940s, he developed 

a habit of showing up well 
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his biggest hits and arguably his most 
enduring composition. 

A lusty strut with a leering guitar 
lick and a tight call-and-response 
with his backing band — which 
included members of the Funk 
Brothers, already renowned as the 
house band at Motown - “Boom 
Boom” opens Hooker’s 1962 album 
Burnin’, amasterpiece of electrified 
Detroit boogie blues and his greatest 
long-player. Sixty years later, it sounds 
like a pivotal album, a foundational 
text for the blues-rock explosion of 
the mid-1960s. “Boom Boom” was 
quickly covered by 
The Animals, The 
Yardbirds, Them and 


7 


would remain in rock’n’roll’s DNA. 
Born to sharecroppers outside 
Clarksdale, Mississippi, in either 1912 
or 1917, Hooker ran away to Memphis 
as a teenager and cut his teeth busking 
on Beale Street, then headed north to 
Detroit. He worked at the Ford factory 
during the day and played local clubs 
at night, and when the city crowds got 
too noisy, he traded his acoustic guitar 
in for an electric, which helped to 
distinguish Detroit blues as something 
very different — heavy, industrialised, 
modern — from the more acoustic 
sound favoured down South. 
Hescored his first hit with “Boogie 
Chillen” in 1949 and continued 
recording throughout the 1950s. He 


after his first set was supposed to begin, seemingly every other hit his creative and commercial peak 
and the bartender - a woman named skinny white guy who at the height of the folk revival, which 
either Willow or Willa— would regularly picked up a guitar in resurrected the careers of somany 
cock her finger like a gun, point at him, the 1960s, not to blues artists, but Hooker didn’t really 
- and scold the bluesman: “Boom boom, mention Dr Feelgood need a kickstart. He’d never stopped 
> you're late again.” Eventually he realised on their ’75 debut. recording or performing, and while 
g there might bea song in that rhythmic Hooker encouraged he did briefly recast himselfas arural 
% declaration, and Hooker began playing the attention and bluesman, which was the trend at the 
S around with a start-stop composition. even recorded with time, the role never really fitted him. 
& Always behind schedule, he didn’t many of his acolytes Asa guitar player andasa 
actually record it until nearly 20 years later in the ’60s, performer, Hooker had his own 
= later, but “Boom Boom” became one of ensuring that blues sense of timing. In addition to 
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running late to gigs, he rarely stuck 

to astrict tempo or played a song the 
same way twice, which made it difficult 
for backing musicians to keep up. In 
that regard, Burnin’ is asmall miracle. 
Hooker’s longtime pianist, Joe Hunter, 
corralled members of the Funk Brothers 
to play on these sessions. They were 
already renowned for playing on 
Motown’s earliest hits, including The 
Miracles’ “Shop Around” and The 


Burnin’ 
ambition: 
Hookerin 
-_ thestudio, 
circa1960 


Marvelettes’ “Please Mr Postman” 
(both from 1960), but they sound 
grittier here, a little rowdier but not less 
precise or evocative, as though they 
were enjoying a little more freedom 
away from Hitsville USA. 

The Funk Brothers rein Hooker in. 
The rhythm section of drummer Benny 
Benjamin and bassist James Jamerson 
keeps these songs tight and focused, 
lending “Let’s Make It” its streamlined 
momentum and “Drug Store Woman” 
its lowdown gait. The entire band, 
Hooker included, move and lurch as 
one organism, with the saxophones 
adding breathy commentary on the 
droning “What Do You Say” that 
barely skirts bawdiness. The music 
is inventive, sly, even hilarious, like 
when they borrow the main riff from 
The Champs’ “Tequila” for “Keep Your 
Hands To Yourself”, araucous warning 
toa romantic rival that sounds more 
like a party than a scuffle. 

But Burnin’ is Hooker’s show, and he 
proves to be an immensely charismatic 
frontman, enlivened rather than tamed 
by his band. His guitar nimbly rides 
the groove of each song, splitting the 
difference between rhythm and lead. 
On the up-tempo songs he raves and 
howls to cajole the other players along, 
and on the slower numbers he moans 
and wails, his talking-blues delivery 
imbuing plaints like “Drug Store 
Woman” and “Process” with gravity, 
menace even. 

During the early 1960s folk revival, 
Burnin’ was an anomaly: a fully 
plugged-in album that straddles blues 

and R&B, a beautifully rambunctious 
collection that makes no gesture 
toward history but simply ploughs 
forward into the future of pop music. 
E 7/10, Stereo and mono 
versions of the album, along with 
one alternate take: a rawer version of 

“Thelma” recorded a month after the 

main sessions that boastsa dirtier 

stomp and wilder vocals. 
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DINOSAUR JR 


KYUSS 

NEUTRAL MILK HOTEL 
BOOKERT & THEMG's 
ROBERT PALMER 


WHITE HEAVEN 


| WillSet YouFree/ 
Know Where ToRun 
(reissues, 2012, 2016) mute 


ese Mute reissues of 
Barry Adamson’s solo 
material have helped 
shinea light onan 
artist who — despite 
arecent career- 
best compilation and well-received 
autobiography — always seems most 
comfortable lingering in the shadows, 
whether that’s playing with the Bad 
Seeds or composing for Hollywood. 
Adamson’s long been drawn to the dark 
side, stacking his albums with flawed 
characters and fatalistic themes, yet 
his latest ones find him in a broadly 
celebratory mood as he contemplates 
the emancipatory power of love on 
I Will Set You Free, notably with the 
Elbow-ish “Turnaround” and Scott 
Walker-scented “If You Love Her”. 
From its Goblin-esque opener to 
baroque ballads like “Claw And Wing”, 
Know Where To Runisa sexier beast 
that sees Adamson conjuring another 
imaginary soundtrack fora Tarantino 
flick starring Nick Cave. While there’s 
no real need for these reissues — the 
originals are widely available — there’s 
never a bad time to be reminded of 
Adamson’s songbook. 

5/10. Coloured vinyl LPs. 

PIERS MARTIN 
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MICHELLINSSEN/REDFERNS 


TORI AMOS 
Little Earthquakes: The 
Graphic Album zecomics 


8/10 


Celebrating 30 years of Tori Amos 
withadifferent kind of reissue 
Imaginative yet 
grounded, whimsical 
yet deeply harrowing, 
Little Earthquakes 
was unlike anything 
else released in 1992, 
introducing its flame-haired creator as 
asingularly fanciful songwriter and 
inventive pianist. “Silent All These 
Years” opens witha simple theme 

that sounds like she’s disrupting a 
child’s recital, and the instrument 
becomes a full orchestra on “These 
Precious Things”. The traumas and 
idiosyncrasies remain compelling 

on this vinyl edition, while the bonus 
tracks (all previously released) enlarge 
the album’s weird world. 

Extras:9/10. Rather thana standard 
anniversary box, Amosisissuing 

a “graphic album”: a hardbound 
coffee-table book featuring comic-book 
artists and writers visually interpreting 
her songs. Margaret Atwood frays the 
edges of “Silent All These Years”, while 
Neil Gaiman gets cosmically meta on 
“Tear In Your Hand”. In the hands of 
Catherynne Valente and Sebastian 
Piriz, “These Precious Things” becomes 
aslasher flick where the killer and 

the final girl are the same person. 
Altogether, an ingenious rethinking of 
the reissue format. STEPHENDEUSNER 


THE AUTEURS 

People RoundHere Don't 
Like To Talk About It: The 
Complete EMI Recordings 


CHERRY RED 


8/10 


Six-disc boxset fromLuke Haines's 
anti-Britpop band 

It’s becomea cliche, 
but the six albums 
recorded by Luke 
Haines’s Auteurs 
serve as a refreshing 
rejoinder tothe 
triumphalism of Cool Britannia in 
the 1990s. The chamber-punk 

debut, 1993’s New Wave, sets the 
tone: impressionistic narration from 
down-at-heel characters, untouched 
by any ’80s economic boom, from the 
layabout shacked up with a showgirl to 


TOR! Anes 
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the thrift-store junkie and the resentful 
carvalet. Nowl’mA Cowboy, from 
1994, develops these ideas, featuring 
“Lenny Valentino” (the closest they 
came to ahit) and the elaborately 
arranged “New French Girlfriend”. 
The spiky, Steve Albini-produced 
critical favourite, 1996’s After Murder 
Park, puts the band firmly outside 

the Britpop mainstream, while 1999’s 
How! Learned To Love The Bootboys 
(like Haines’s side-project Baader 
Meinhof, alsoincluded here) puts a 
dark, satirical twist on any burgeoning 
1970S nostalgia. Das Capital, 2003's 
contractual obligation LP, can be seen 
asa bit ofa prank — easy-listening 
versions of tracks from the first four 
albums, arranged fora symphony 
orchestra, rounded off by some very 
scrappy four-track demos. 

Extras: 7/10. Self-deprecating 
sleevenotes from Haines. JOHNLEWIS 


THE CLOUDS 
The Clouds pra 


8/10 


Anoutstanding example of outsider 
art finally gets avinylreissue 


For years, The Clouds’ 
sole album, whose 
handmade corrugated 
cardboard packaging 
was nominated for 
a2005 Grammy, sat 
in James Murphy’s office, lifting his 
spirits with its innocent, affirming 
songs and, in the case of “No, You 
Can’t Take Them”, sometimes closing 
his DJ sets. Featuring kids listing 
things they’ll miss when they’re 

dead — their aunt, their bike, their 
clarinet, their mum - it’s one of eight 
tunes arranged by Stuart Hyatt, an 
artist-in-residence at an Alabama non- 
profit arts organisation who engaged 
local citizens and social groups to 
enhance the charms of “Up In The 
Clouds”’ simple porch blues, “How 
Will I Know’”s lo-fi, muted gospel 
strains and “Darkness And Light”’s 
simple but surprising grooves. “Filled 
With Love”’s rustic folk and “It’s Better 
Than Before”, featuring a children’s 
choir, boast Daniel Johnston’s 
unfeigned freshness, and Murphy’s 
urge to celebrate such uncomplicated 
pleasures is admirable and gratifying. 
Extras: None, but the CD artwork has 
been ‘transposed’ to vinyl, complete 
with lyrics, liner notes and a fluffy 
cloud on the cover. WYNDHAM WALLACE 


ry 


DINOSAUR JR 
Puke + Cry - The Sire Years 
1990-1997 


CHERRY RED 


7/10 


Agoldenperiodof ‘solo'albums 


The four albums, 

8 singles, rarities and 
B-sides collected here 
beginning with 1991’s 
Green Mind represent 
Dinosaur Jr’s most 
commercially successful period, their 
major-label excursion and the years 

in which the classic lineup of J Mascis, 
Lou Barlow and Murph essentially 
became asolo project for Mascis. The 
unbearable tension and antagonism 
of the original trio is well documented, 
and these ‘solo’ records are fascinating 
to hear, knowing the group eventually 
reformed and continue to record and 
perform today. Green Mind and Where 
You Been are absolutely in the running 
for the band’s finest records and Mascis 
is obviously well placed to know what 
constitutes a quintessential Dinosaur 
Jrrecord, but there’s the inescapable 
feeling that this material would have 
been better served with the edge and 
idiosyncrasies of Murph and Lou 
Barlow. These are fine margins, and 
like everything they’ve ever done, this 
music is bristling with excitement and 
glorious melodies. 

Extras: 8/10. As well as the extra 
tracks, there are sleevenotes based on 
original interviews with Mascis. 

JACK MILNER 


HOWDY GLENN 
ICan Almost See 
Houston: The Complete 
Howdy Glenn 


OMNIVORE 


8/10 


Say Howdy to anunjustly forgotten 
Black country singer 


After winning a local 
talent showin the 
mid-1970s, Morris 
“Howdy” Glenn quit 
his job asa fireman 

“= inInglewood, 
California, and signed a record deal 
with Warner Brothers. His 1977 
cover of Willie Nelson’s “Touch Me” 
spent six weeks on the charts and 
earned him a nomination for the 
Academy of Country Music Top New 
Male Vocalist. But his career was 
extinguished before it caught fire, 
and Glenn was completely forgotten. 
This collection fills a gap in country 
history and showcases Glenn’s robust 
West Coast twang and his confidently 
vulnerable interpretations of songs 
by Tom T Halland Merle Haggard. 
“You'll Remember Me”, a two-stepping 
heartbreak anthem, is grimlyironicin 
this context, but the aching title track 
reveals Glenn to be a nuanced singer 
and dynamic storyteller. 
Extras:8/10.Seven unreleased tracks, 
including a rollicking “Muleskinner 
Blues” and an especially bittersweet 
cover of “Tucson”, plus lengthy liners 
by historian Scott B Bomar. 
STEPHENDEUSNER 


BOBBY HUTCHERSON 
San Francisco 
(reissue, 1970) 


9/10 


Spirited grooves fromthejazz 
vibraphonist andtenorsaxpal 

Jazz vibraphone 

and marimba player 
Bobby Hutcherson 
came to acclaim inthe 
1960s and’7os with 
his performances on 
numerous records for Blue Note, both 
as leader and sideman. San Francisco 
is his 12th as leader for the label and 
the second release in the 2023 run of 
their Classic Vinyl Reissue Series. 
Joined by saxophonist Harold Land, 
together they explore the vibe-ier side 
of jazz, drifting toward the fusion 
sound that would permeate the genre 
in the’7os. The titular character of 
Californiais evoked in the laid-back 
grooves of “Goin’ Down South” and 
spacey funk of “Ummh”. Butit’s not all 
light, the atmosphere swinging from 
spectral on “Prints Tie” to plaintive 
on “Procession”. Meditative moments 
and ample grooves intermingle with 
melodic finesse on this delightfully 
accessible album, offering much to 
draw in both those who prefer amore 
traditional jazz sound as well as fans 
of funk, soul, and rock. 

Extras: None, but this series of reissues 
are audiophile quality, cut directly 
from the original analogue tapes by 
vinyl mastering guru Kevin Gray and 
pressed on 180g vinyl. 

ANA GAVRILOVSKA 


THE JACKS 
Vacant World 
(reissue, 1968) 


MESH-KEY 


9/10 


A Japanese underground rock 
classic, back fromthe dead 


It doesn’t take long 

to understand why 
The Jacks’ Vacant 

4 Worldis so significant 
to Japanese rock: 

its opening song, 
“Marianne”, is staggering, a bleak, 
rain-sodden ballad played with 
eschatological fervour, its tumbling 
drums and flinty guitars cossetting a 
pained Yoshio Hayakawa singing of 
the titular femme fatale, an undead 
spectre calling him to his end. Ifit 
sounds melodramatic, The Jacks don’t 
play it that way — there’s something 
almost chilling in the opacity and 
restraint of their delivery. They werea 
curious gang, even by the standards of 
Japanese Group Sounds bands of the 
late 60s such as The Golden Cups and 
The Mops; while the latter toyed with 
psychedelia, The Jacks came closer 
toakind ofcryptic, romanticised 
nihilism. Dotted with vibraphone 

and ruffled with jazz-like drumming, 
the Velvets-esque shimmer and R&B 
glide of these songs still sound 
unique, unrivalled. 

Extras: 7/10. Six-page booklet. 
JONDALE 


Mogwai Young Team/ 


Come On Die Young 
(reissues, 1997,'99) 


CHEMIKALUNDERGROUND 


See (N any assessment of 
youth warrants mention, 
even outside of the title’s 
reference to Glasgow 
teens with criminal gang 

SSS affiliations. At the time of 
Cummings was just 18, the 
others nota whole lot older, 
but by any measure Mogwai 
Young Team is an impressive 
first, a foundational record 

future extensions to, and experiments with, their 

sound but also featured one track (“Like Herod”) 
whose devastating quiet/loud dynamic stands as 
an exemplar in the field, 25 years on. 

Recorded by Chemikal Underground label 
by all accounts, disorganised and rushed. This 
was largely due to the release deadline they’d 
naively set themselves, but also because at the 
time personal relationships were fraught. The fact 
that they ran with aset of new, much longer songs, 
added to the difficulties — not that they show. As 
with most debuts, Young Team is achannelling 
ofits players’ affections and ambition: The Cure, 
Sabbath, My Bloody Valentine, Swans, Fennesz, 
Satie and (though less determinative than is often 
rockinstrumentals. They’re more spirit guides 
than anything, though, and the record’s elemental 
force is all Mogwai’s own. 

It opens with “Yes! I Am A Long Way From 
Home”, whose hushed, introductory recitation 
sound like this”, a fair observation of the surge 
of warm yet existentially forlorn guitars that 
subsides to make way for the backwards-run 
speech at the track’s close. It’s followed by the 
totemic “Like Herod”, almost 12 minutes long 
that squeal and heave with all the terrible power 
ofa wounded animal inits death throes. 
Repetition may have taught fans exactly 
where those colossal, quiet-shattering 
lunges land, but their visceral thrill ye 
brief piano piece “Radar Maker”, = 
which nods to Satie, the delicate _ 
“Tracy”, which suggests The Velvet 
Underground joining Sigur 
Ros for alast dance beneath 


= Mogwai’s debut album their 
recording, guitarist John 
i 

that not only supported 
boss Paul Savage for £2,000, the sessions were, 
rather than re-record their early seven-inches 
claimed) Slint all play a part in these moody, post- 
includes the line, “Ifthe stars hada sound it would 
and marked by monstrously heavy guitar riffs 
is undiminished. In contrast are 
awintry sky and features 


aprank phone call from 
drummer MartinBulloch aren 
to Mogwai’s manager, Braithwaite 
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and “Mogwai Fear Satan”. Thisis the 
16-minute closer and typical of their 
guitar-driven intensity — simultaneously 
haunting (a flute ups that ante) and 
fiercely exhilarating and, a quarter- 
century later, stilla setlist staple. 

Had Mogwaileaned more heavily 
on the quiet/loud contrast that was so 
striking on Young Team for their follow- 
up, it would have been understandable. 
Instead, they chose to explore new 
paths. To that end they hired Dave 
Fridmann as producer because Mercury 
Rev’s Deserter’s Songs had made such 
a big collective impression, though the 
recently released Ladies And Gentlemen 
We Are Floating InSpace was also on 
their minds. Come On Die Young sounds 
almost nothing like either, but then 
Mogwaihada more personal goal 
in mind: “I think we wanted to show 
that there was more to our music than 
radical dynamic shifts,” guitarist and 
singer Stuart Braithwaite told Uncut 
in 2014, when it was reissued as a 
four-LP package, also mentioning the 
band’s careful avoidance of “anything 
gimmicky” that might date-stamp 
it. Though their second album has 
its slow-core and instrumental-rock 
peers (Codeine, Godspeed... ), it’s also 
curiously classic(al) and despite that 
sardonically rockist title, does anything but 
swagger. Gone are the exaggerated dynamics: here 
are 12 sparse, reflective songs that far out-bleak 
those on Young Team — chilly arrangements 
of spindly guitars, slow, even funereal drum 
patterns, mournful keys and (on “Cody”) ghostly 
vocals. Further solemnity is provided by accents 
of violin, trombone and flute, while spoken-word 
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samples (notably of Iggy Pop’s 1977 
interview with CBC and acommentary 
onan NFL game) gain poignancy in their 
new contexts. 

It would bea mistake to claim the 
experimental moves on Come On... were 
all at Fridmann’s direction, but safe to 
say he gave Mogwaiextra confidence 
to make them. Shock and awe have 
been replaced by a kind of ambient 
melancholic wonder, which peaks on 
the sheerly lovely “Waltz For Aidan” 
and the Tortoise-ish “May Nothing 
But Happiness Come Through Your 
Door”, music so meticulously sad its 
title appears facetious. Not so “Year 
2000 Non-Compliant Cardia” and 
“Ex-Cowboy”, which use white noise, 
the sound of buzzing amps and other 
electronics to great effect, nor “Chocky”, 
which plays off ominous drone and 
alien, digital skittering against delicate 
piano and sustained trebly guitar. It’s 
on penultimate epic “Christmas Steps” 
that the magisterial wallop kicks in, 
though it’s subtle: double guitars, 
distortion and staccato vamping 
build around the halfway mark, but 
there’s no apocalyptic pay-off after the 
quiet passage with violin — instead, a 
diminuendo to the finish. 

Young Team was the enthusiastically 
wide-eyed but accomplished work ofa band with 
afuture as yet unplanned, Come On Die Young 
aleap in scope and imagination that bagged 
Mogwaia Top 30 hit and pointed the way forward 
to soundtrack work, then on to their first No1 
album, 2021’s As The Love Continues. Right there, a 
mission statement from the creatively committed 
fellowship that started as it meant to go on. 
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JTIV 
The Future 


DRAGCITY 


7/10 


Double LPretrospective of Chicago 
punk-rock outsider 


John Henry Timmis IV 
was all but unknown 
in his lifetime, seeing 
belated posthumous 
recognition when 
Drag City issued 
Cosmic Lightning, acollection of his 
music, in 2009. Scion ofa wealthy 

but dysfunctional family, the young 
Timmis was arunaway and spent 
time in institutions — a troubled 
background that feeds into his music’s 
febrile self-mythology. The Future 
unearths more material from Timmis’s 
largely unheard archive, a grab- 

bag of glammy punk rock and solo 
troubadour moves that, while often 
amateurish, makes up for it through 
sheer starry-eyed ambition. There’s 
some loveable covers — of The Kinks’ 
“Celluloid Heroes”, Eno’s “The Fat Lady 
OfLimbourg” anda full-tilt, conga- 
augmented reading of The Velvet 
Underground’s “Sunday Morning” 
that has to be heard to be believed. 

But the originals have an undeniable 
charm too, particularly heartfelt 
autobiography “The Loner”: “As long 
asI’malive I’ve still got a chance/To 
rock’n’rolland make romance”. 
Extras: None. 

LOUIS PATTISON 


KYUSS 
Muchos Gracias: The Best 
Of Kyuss (reissue, 2000) 


RHINO 


7/10 


Stoner-rockkingsmake dowith 
flawedbut still ferocious blue- 
vinyl compilation 

Assembled by 
their label Elektra 
without the band’s 


> wake of their split 
in 1995, Muchos 
Gracias remains a flawed attempt 
to summarise the burly output of 
the Arizona stoner-rock act most 
famous as Josh Homme’s original 
port of call. Calling this a best-of 
seemed especially perverse given 
that it contains only four album 
cuts alongside B-sides, rarities 
and live tracks originally included 
ona bonus EP for 1994’s majestic 
Welcome To Sky Valley. Yet despite 
the misgivings that may dog 

the compilation’s return in this 
deluxe blue-viny] edition, there’s 
nodenying the fury that courses 
through such Kyuss essentials 

as the Homme-penned “Demon 
Cleaner” and deeper cuts like 

the sprawling “Fatso Forgotso”. 
Likewise, the band’s sun-scorched 
take on Black Sabbath retains its 
potency even after all the herb- 
enhanced metal thunder Kyuss 
inspired in turn. 

Extras: None. 

JASONANDERSON 
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MULL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
Archaeology: Complete 
Recordings 2000-2004 


DEMON 


8/10 


Colin Macintyre's off-kilter 
Hebridean outfit's first three 
albums, boxed 


The sudden death 

of his dad Kenneth 
defined Colin 
MacIntyre’s Mull 
Historical Society 
debut Loss, which 
secreted raw wounds within its lo-fi 
Beach Boys symphonies, Beatles 
melodic brightness and plethora of 
glam-rock sources. The 30-year-old’s 
debut coupled the giddy release ofa 
need to make pop music so intense 

he feared he had schizophrenia, and 
recent grief, soaring music processing 
aching words. The lusher-sounding Us 
headed hesitantly towards love in the 
title track, then This Is Hope processed 
American adventures with an Atlantic- 
straddling glam anthem, “This Is The 
Hebrides”. These were the New Labour 
years, and on “Death OfA Scientist 

(A Vision Of Man Over Machine)”, 
decadent Weimar strums shadowa 
“greenand pleasant land” despoiled 
by Dr David Kelly’s death. The albums 
are also released separately on 
remastered vinyl. 

Extras: 6/10. Loss is expanded with 
unreleased songs, and an album 

of B-sides and raw-nerved demos 
includes a brash calypso take on 
tourmates The Strokes’ “Last Nite”. 
NICKHASTED 


NEUTRAL MILK HOTEL 
The Collected Works 


MERGE 


8/10 


Fifty-four-track boxset celebrates 
acclaimed antiheroes 


Neutral Milk Hotel 
was the brainchild 
of Louisianan 
unknowable introvert 
JeffMangum, a 

lo-fi, literate and 
adventurous band born out of 
’80s/’90s punk and indie underground 
culture. They released just two 
albums, On Avery Island, their 1996 
debut, and In The Aeroplane Over 

The Seatwo years later, together the 
meat of a vinyl boxset that includes 
a12-inch picture disc of their Live At 
Jittery Joe’s LP, the early “Everything 
Is” expanded to a10-inch EP, and 
three seven-inch singles. What 
impresses is the depth and vividness 
of Mangum’s lyrical imaginings, 

the varied instrumentation (bowed 
banjo to zanzithophone), the mixing 
of genres (folk-pop, psychedelia, 
marching bands, grunge, klezmer...) 
and, on In The Aeroplane... the extreme 
fuzz saturation. There are precedents 
and kindred spirits - The Beach Boys, 
Guided By Voices, Daniel Johnston, 
Cobain — but NMH stand apart and 
this hefty collection befits a project 
whose stature and influence are 
strikingly disproportionate to its 
lifespan and album tally. 

Extras: 7/10. New cover art for some 
of the included releases, live versions 
from their 2014 tour. 
SHARONO'CONNELL 


_ DUFFY POWER 


Innovations (reissue, 1971) 
/Live At The BBC repertoire 


9/10 


Deep diveintostudio and session 
work of ill-fated British blues singer 


Duffy Power was one 
of Larry Parnes’ pop 
boys but drifted into 
the blues. He knew his 
way round asong and 
had a rugged voice 
filled with drama, but his career was 
hindered by depression and addiction. 
His excellent 1971 album Innovations 
compiled various 60s sessions, 
including tracks co-written with John 
McLaughlin, featuring Jack Bruce, 
Danny Thompson and Phil Seaman 
among others. It’s reissued here with 
11 additional tracks. Repertoire also 
have Live At The BBC with two discs of 
Power’s consistently strong sessions 
from the’6os, ’70s anda brief but 
impressive renaissance in the ’9os. 
This includes pumping R&B with 
Graham Bond Quartet, an Innovations- 
era Delta blues take on “I Saw Her 
Standing There” and ’7os hard rock 
with CWT and Alexis Korner. A third 
CD adds weighty ’90s/’oos studio 
sessions when Power was considering 
acomeback, nine unreleased. It 
reveals a singer of heft and emotional 
grasp, who in an alternative timeline 
rivals Robert Plant. 

Extras: 6/10. Sleevenotes by Pete 
Brown. PETER WATTS 


THEROLLING STONES 


The ell pea InMono 
(Limited lor Edition) ABKCO 


8/10 


The 60s in full, now onmulti- 
coloureduinyl 


QUFFY POWER. 
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The mono MO of this 
2016 boxset of 60s 
UKand US LPs and 
comps, plus round-up 
Stray Cats, is most 
— definitive in the early 
R&B’s high-contrast monochrome 
brightness and jail-guitar clang, or 
Keith’s honking riff’s tunnel through 
“Satisfaction”. Between The Buttons 
apes Ray Davies’ English class salvos 
(see “Cool, Calm And Collected”’s 
“well-respected” posho), and Jagger 
the student blues singer, first heard on 
“Route 66”, is lasciviously liberated 
on “Let’s Spend The Night Together”. 
“Sympathy For The Devil” was 
the Stones’ mono swansong, but 
Beggars Banquet and Let It Bleed get 
the treatment here, adding to Watts’ 
speaker-splintering sound on the 
acid-fried mock-protest of “Salt Of 
The Earth”, and revealing “Midnight 
Rambler” as an apocalyptic cousin 
to 1963’s blues. The LP Stones compare 
poorly tothe mighty 45s’til that 
last, Altamont-entangled brace find 
their own wasted, Kent-Alabama 
Southern blues, with their true peak 
just ahead. 
Extras: 6/10. Individually coloured 
vinyl albums, plus a booklet with 
a David Fricke essay and Terry 
O’Neill photographs. NICK HASTED 
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Green Onions 
(reissue, 1962) sx 


a “NM Pep STAX RECORDS had barely 
! begun in the summer of 
pee Mee 1962. Jim Stewart and Estelle 
N | ye Axton had bought the 
h Capitol Theater on 926 East 

\ } McLemore Avenue, Memphis, 

, in 1960, roughly partitioning 
the former cinema into a record shop and studio. 
The South Memphis location swiftly gained what 
Southern soul historian Peter Guralnick calls a 
“transitional, almost bebop atmosphere”, as often 
school-age black and white musicians mingled in 
astrictly segregated city. 

Three early national hits included “Last Night” 
by studio musicians the Mar-Keys, who morphed 
into anew live outfit including guitarist Steve 
Cropper. The prodigious multi-instrumentalist 
Booker T Jones, just 17 in 1962, meanwhile became 
Stax’s indispensable studio keyboardist, with Al 
Jackson Jr, his drummer bandmate with Willie 
Mitchell, sliding in beside him. Lewie Steinberg, 

a veteran of the’50s Memphis scene of Rufus 
Thomas, BB King and Charles Lloyd, completed 
the de facto house band as Stax stood ready to 
become Southern soul’s heartbeat, working on 
sessions through the week. 

It was amemorably rare Sunday when blue-eyed 
soul singer Billy Lee Riley failed to show fora 
session. Loath to waste the studio time, Stewart 
taped a Hammond organ blues tune Booker was 
playing, “Behave Yourself”. Sure it couldbea 
hit, he demanded a B-side. “I used to play the riff 
on the piano at high school and on my mama’s 
piano,” Booker told Uncut of the tune which 
became “Green Onions”. The Hammond mic’d 
up for the previous track caused the switchin 
instruments, the defining, relentless organ 
riff an accident enabled by the instinctive 
and disciplined brilliance already gathered 
at Stax. When DJs pushed “Green Onions” 
onto the A-side, it repeatedly topped 
Billboard’s R&B chart, hitting No 
3in the pop chart atthe end of 
September. The anonymous 
studio quartet became Booker 
T &TheMG’s, more famous 
than Motown’s equivalent 
Funk Brothers. 

As the opening, title 
track of the album Stax 
released in October, “Green 
Onions” rides on Booker’s 
relentlessly prowling riff, 
the cool tension further 
ratcheted up by Cropper’s 
slicing guitar stabs. Both 


Booker T &TheMG's 
circa1962(I-r): 
Donald'‘Duck’' Dunn, Al 
Jackson Jr, Booker T y 
Jones, Steve Cropper f 4 


men’s solos are composed of quick, 
clipped notes, Cropper adding blues 
bends to his second, Booker a jazzier 
urban stroll. The record clenches and 
flows, almost uptight yet smoothly 
controlled. “Everything we did, we all 
did it together,” the late Lewie Steinberg 
told Uncutin 2009, explaining the MO 
established then. “All three of us, bass, 
guitar and organ, were all playing the 
bassline. When one soloed, the other 
two would take up the bottom of it. There 
was no blah-blah-blah, then asolo. It 
just kept flowing right on through.” 
Green Onions can’t match its classic 
opening, but the LP places the MG’s in 
the context of Jimmy Smith’s hit albums 
for Blue Note — The Sermon (1959), say — which 
popularised the Hammond and helped institute 
soul-jazz, on a cusp of dance and improv which 
the MG’s explore from the other side here. “Mo’ 
Onions” isa tougher, slower take on “Green 
Onions”, Booker’s groove simmering and Cropper 
holding down metallic, reverb-heavy notes. 
“Green Onions” failed A-side, “Behave Yourself”, 
lets Booker riff alongside his own left-hand and 
Steinberg’s walking, stand-up bass, switching 
from heat-struck simmer to acockier strut. The 
other 10 tracks mostly cover recent hits, 
including a tasteful take on Acker Bilk’s 
“Stranger On The Shore”. “All through the 
60s, Jim Stewart wasn’t happy if we didn’t 


Steve Cropper 


EEVE NOTES 


§ 


cut hima ballad,” Cropper sighs. 
“I mean, Jim was nota dancer.” 

Ray Charles’ “I Got A Woman” is 
more super-charged, clubland R&B, 
with room to stretch out from singles 
strictures to nearly four minutes. 
Another Charles tune, “Lonely 
Avenue”, is built on more sultry Booker 
improvisations, his rapid, light touch 
stuttering, stroking and ultimately 
alternating with Cropper’s serpentine 
twang. “Twist And Shout” is revealed 
as arumba, the MG’s in instrumental 
unison finding a fraction of the 
throat-shredding climactic power 


E32 Sa4 John Lennon handed it the following 


February. “Comin’ Home Baby”, a jazz 
instrumental turned into asmash by Mel Torme, 
concludes “Green Onions” witha subtle touch, the 
tune proceeding on tiptoe, and Cropper shivering 
on the fade. 

“Green Onions” success defined a Stax sound 
which, with the similarly bi-racial Memphis 
Horns, became a template for Otis Redding and 
the rest. In whatever time they found between 
sessions for Stax’s other stars, the MG’s proved 
capable album artists, effortlessly covering 
Abbey Road’s intricacies on 1970’s McLemore 
Avenue. This debut lets them stretch out, finding 
alimber, modern funk based in jazz, blues, soul, 
rock’n’roll and the Memphis air where all these 
things cohered. :Green vinyl. 
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{ REDISCOVERED 


Uncovering the underrated and overlooked 


Tophole:Palmer atthe 
Holiday Star Theater, 
Merrillville, Indiana, 


ROBERT PALMER 


The Island Years 1974-1985 


EDSEL/DEMON 


8/10 


Rock, pop, soul, funk, reggae: a musical Zelig reappraised 


PALMER! ROBERT PALMER, who died 20 
years ago, aged only 54, wasa 
Zelig-like figure in pop history, 

someone whose musical life 

' intersected with everyone from 

Elkie Brooks to Gary Numan, 

from Little Feat to Duran Duran, Chic to Talking 

Heads, The Meters to UB4o, the Brecker Brothers 

to Chaka Khan. In the popular consciousness 

he’ll forever be the sleazeball crooner in Terence 

Donovan’s oft-parodied video for “Addicted 

To Love”, backed by aband ofidentically clad 

female models. But this nine-disc boxset of his 

11 years at Island Records puts a strong case 

that Palmer was Yorkshire’s own answer to Hall 

& Oates or Bobby Caldwell: the quintessence 

of “blue-eyed soul”, though his “soul” 

incorporated everything from Allen Toussaint to 

Jam & Lewis. He also fits neatly into that lineage 

of white Brits — Ken Colyer, Alexis Korner, Eric 

Burdon, Chris Blackwell — who almost became 

custodians of African-American music. 
This obsession was evident in his fine 

debut, the swamp funk of 1974’s 

Sneakin’ Sally Through The Alley, 

expensively recorded witha 

veritable who’s who of US funk and 

R&B. Halfthe tracks were made 

in New Orleans with The Meters, 

the other halfin New York with 

Bernard Purdie on drums and 

members of the jazz-funk outfit 

Stuff, both lineups 

featuring Little Feat’s 

Lowell George on 

guitar. The same 

Southern-soul vibe 

continues on 1975’s 

Pressure Drop and 

1976’s Some People 

Can Do What They 


Want, but by now Palmer was moving beyond 
N’Awlins funk into reggae, with squeaky skank 
versions of Toots Hibbert’s “Pressure Drop” and 
Eddie Curtis’s “Hard Head”. 

Double Fun, from 1978, is something ofa minor 
masterpiece, featuring the hit “Every Kinda 
People” (written by Free bassist Andy Fraser) 
and some dancefloor-friendly production 
from Tom Moulton (who even manages to turn 
The Kinks’ “You Really Got Me” into a Stevie 
Wonder-style funk epic). 1979’s Secrets features 
some great tracks, including a version of 
Todd Rundgren’s “Why Can’t We Be Friends”, 
although the cover of Moon Martin’s “Bad Case 
Of Loving You” showcased the kind of hoary, 
machine-tooled rock that Palmer would later 
become associated with. 

Asoul purist he may have been, but 1980’s 
Clues showed that Palmer was willing to embrace 
the new wave: retooling himself for the ’80s with 
the pulsating synth-funk of “Johnny And Mary” 
and “Looking For Clues” (featuring his pal Chris 
Frantz) and two surprise collaborations with 

Gary Numan. Pride, from 1982, flirts with 

African-inspired digi-dub but also 

features his definitive version of the 

electrofunk classic “You Are In My 

System”. After a sojourn with the 

Power Station came Palmer’s final LP 

for Island, 1985’s Bernard Edwards- 
produced Riptide. It was the multi- 
platinum-seller that took Palmer to the 
top of the US charts, spawning 
five hit singles, but it may 
have occluded some of his 
fascinating earlier work. 

Extras: 7/10. Assorted 
B-sides and demos, a 
book containing lyrics 
and credits, liner notes. 

JOHNLEWIS 


DEL SHANNON 
Stranger In Town: A Del 
Shannon Compendium 
EDSEL 


9/10 


Surprise-filled career-spanning 
retrospective over 12 discs 

Shannon was alwaysacut 
above the other American 
‘white bread’ singers 
who filled the charts 
NB between Elvis joining 
™ the army and the advent 
of The Beatles, as his 1960 signature 

hit “Runaway” illustrated. All his early 
landmarks are here, but it’s after his teen 
heartthrob days are over that things turn 
really interesting. A 1965 set of Hank 
Williams songs is followed by an Andrew 
Oldham-produced album, influenced by 
Pet Sounds. One approaches Shannon’s 
dive into psychedelia on 1968’s The 
Further Adventures Of Charles Westover 
with trepidation, butit actually turns out 
to be rather engaging. Then we get a 1980s 
Nashville session, an album produced by 
Tom Petty with the Heartbreakers as his 
backing band and another produced by 
Jeff Lynne and released posthumously 
following Shannon’s suicide in 1990. 
Extras:8/10. Two discs of previously 
unreleased demos and rarities plus 
bonus tracks scattered liberally across 
the other 10 discs. 

NIGEL WILLIAMSON 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 
Late Music: Sensual 
Musical Radicalism 
CHERRY RED 


8/10 


Four-CDpackage of late-era 
compositions bythe Los Angeles- 
based Stravinsky 


SN In 1947, aslightly 


Late Me 


Se) jaded 65-year-old Igor 
Stravinsky, not long after 
emigrating to America, 
started corresponding 
witha brash, 23-year-old 
budding conductor called Robert Craft. 
The older man had already changed the 
course of orchestral music several times 
in the century, and the young Julliard 
scholar was keen to encourage these 
experimental tendencies. Craft enthused 
about the 12-tone serialism of Schoenburg 
and Webern — composers that Stravinsky 
initially despised but whose ideas he 
started to incorporate into his own work. 
This four-disc collection features some 
highlights of Stravinsky’s 1950s and 60s 
output, including his epic Agon ballet 
(which mangles up Rite Of Spring-like 
stomps, Renaissance horn fanfares 

and 12-tone serialism), some settings of 
Shakespeare sonnets and old English folk 
songs, an orchestral work based on Noah’s 
flood, a setting of the Catholic Mass, and 
some wonderful serialist miniatures like 
“Epitaphium” and “Double Canon”. A 
final disc adds, almost as an afterthought, 
material by composers who fed into 
Stravinsky’s work, including relevant 
pieces by Debussy, Satie, Ravel right up to 
Berg, Schoenburg, Boulez, Nono, Berio, 
Cage and Varese. 

Extras: None. 

JOHNLEWIS 
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» BORN Hiromi Moritaniin 
=) Osaka, Japan, Phew began her 
same Career as the vocalist of seminal 
Japanese post-punk group 
Aunt Sally, with their sole 1979 
LP influenced by her teenage 
obsessions with the Ramones, Television and 
the Sex Pistols. Phew, however, was moving 
far quicker and had already amassed a much 
broader palette to her Aunt Sally bandmates, 
quickly progressing to recording her debut 
single a year later with Ryuichi Sakamoto. The 
7’ “Finale”/“Urahara” set the precedent fora 
relentlessly idiosyncratic career that continues 
to this day, and 2021’s fantastic New Decade. 
Back in 1980, Phew looked to Germany and the 
kindred spirits she saw in groups suchas Neu!, 
Kraftwerk and Cluster, seeking out Conny Plank, 
innovative recording engineer and architect of 
the sonic landscape that became synonymous 
with what we now call krautrock. 1981’s self- 
titled album, recorded with Jaki Liebezeit and 
Holger Czukay, remains a unique amalgamation 
of Phew’s renegade approach to songwriting and 
the virtuosity of Can’s peerless rhythm section. 
Our Likeness, reissued here by long-term 
collaborators Mute, saw Phew return to Plank’s 
legendary studio in Cologne after morethana 
decade when Chrislo Haas (an important figure 
in the Neue Deutsche Welle scene and one of 
the driving forces in modern electronic music) 
invited her to collaborate. Haas, who had met 
Phew in 1981, arranged for guitarist Alexander 
Hacke (Einstiirzende Neubauten) and bassist 


Thomas Stern (Crime & the City Solution) tojoin 
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Our Likeness (reissue, 1992) 


MUTE 


the studio band built around Liebezeit, returning 
to collaborate alongside this new generation of 
German experimental musicians. 

The resulting record never quite matches 
the sparkle and enthusiastic vigour of Phew 
and Conny Plank’s self-titled collaboration, 
however. In the years between that record and 
this, Plank had passed away and, although 
this was recorded in his studio, his signature 
sound has been replaced with a dated gloss 
that could only be loved by the most hardened 
apologist of early ’90s recording technology. Jaki 
Liebezeit’s patterns and the texture he brings 
with percussion are consistently interesting, but 
the gated reverb and abrasive tone of his drums 
detract from the great man’s creativity. 

There are some shimmering high points 
that make this an occasionally compelling 
record, though. The title track fizzes and rolls, 
a nagging refrain ping pongs around the sonic 
expanse, occasionally breaking into a high- 
gain clunk crushed by studio compression. The 
verve and sophisticated phrasing of Phew’s 
vocals carry the entire record, transcending the 
scattergun approach with which these songs 
are framed. Her tone, rhythmic energy and 
approach to wordplay are startlingly effective 
on “Our Element”. Indeed, the closing trio of 
“Our Element”, “Expression” and “Ocean” 
are particular highlights and the equal of 
anything Phew has done, but they all deserved 
the gentle touch of Plank ora similarly 
sympathetic producer. 

None, but the album is available on clear 


| vinyl, CDand digitally. JACKMILNER 


Therocker: 
ThinLizzy's 
PhilLynott 


Live And Dangerous 
(reissue, 1978) 


UMC/MERCURY 


At atime when live 
albums were often viewed 
suspiciously as stopgaps 
when creative inspiration 
was in short supply, 
Lizzy’s concert set was, its 
makers stressed, a purposeful celebration 
of the power of their stage prowess. 
Certainly, it’s as vital and markedly more 
energetic than its studio predecessors 
UJohnny The Fox, Bad Reputation) and 
outsold both with ease, the thunderous 
twin guitars of Scott Gorham and Brian 
Robertson in full effect on, especially, a 
cover of Bob Seger’s “Rosalie” and early 
single “The Rocker”. This new mix gives 
Phil Lynott’s poetical vocals more room 
to breathe but without diminishing the 
venom ofa fiery foursome at their hard- 
riffing peak. It’s arguably the most iconic 
title in the band’s entire catalogue. 
7/10.Seven additional discs of live 
shows recorded between 1976 and’78, the 
63 previously unreleased tracks inevitably 
resulting in some repetition but giving fans 
an opportunity to chart the group’s ascent. 
TERRY STAUNTON 
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Deviation Street: High TimesIn 
Ladbroke Grove 1967-1975 


CHERRY RED 


The area around West 
London’s Ladbroke Grove 
was the place to be for 
boho musicians, heads, 
freaks and revolutionaries 
in the late 60s. Rents 
were cheap and the counterculture found 
expression in community projects like 

the London Free School and International 
Times. This exhaustive collection attempts 
to trace the scene’s evolution, with prime 
movers Hawkwind (“Hurry On Sundown”), 
The Deviants (whose “Deviation Street” 
provides a worthy title) and Pink Fairies 
(the overly indulgent “Uncle Harry’s 

Last Freak-Out”) joined by a wealth of 
less-celebrated artists, including Arthur 
Brown’s Kingdom Come. Not everything 
stands up to the passage of time, but 

curios abound. Produced by a young Tony 
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Visconti, The Tickle’s “Subway” (1967) 
is alost psych nugget; “Witchdoctor” 
showcases the innate talent of 
Afrobeat pioneer Ginger Johnson; Ron 
Geesin’s avant-tronic “Concrete Line- 
Up” was later sampled by DJ Shadow. 
And Roxy Music’s early demo of “2HB”, 
from May 1971, feels like a hippified 
art-school experiment. 

None. ROBHUGHES 


AGiantHas Nowhere To Go 


TONGUEMASTER 


Comes WithA 
Smile was an 
early-noughties 
independent music 
magazine that overa 
dozen issues covered 
Uncut-adjacent alternative artists of 
the post-rock/Americana variety. This 
collection pulls together 12 rare tracks 
by CWAS-approved artists including 
several taken from covermounted 
CDs, featuring musicians like Howe 
Gelb, Nina Nastasia, Mark Eitzel, 
Songs: Ohia and Blanche - plus two 
additional tracks on a seven-inch 
by Low (astartlingly good acoustic 
“Walk Into The Sea”) and American 
Analog Set. There area lot of different 
styles on display, from the minimalist 
electronica of Sigmatropic/Edith Frost 
to Eitzel’s stark demo of “Bought A 
Book”, Blanche’s plangent country 
and the jazzy meanderings of Douglas 
McCombs’s Brokeback collaborating 
with Chicago Underground Duo. But 
despite the difference there’s aclear 
overriding aesthetic that is as intimate, 
thoughtful, heartfelt and homespun as 
the magazine itself. 

7/10.Glossy insert with history 
of the magazine; 7-inch. PETER WATTS 


Steven Wilson Presents 


Intrigue: Progressive 
Sounds In UK Alternative 
Music 1979-89 
EDSEL/DEMON 
The central conceit 
behind this 
mammoth, lavishly 
=" * annotated four- 
4 . ' disc compilation 


“eee! is that prog rock 
was not killed by punk, but that its 
conceptual, sonically adventurous 
spirit re-emerged by the end of the 
1970S, simply rebadged as post- 
punk, new wave or art rock. Steven 
Wilson, leader of cult neo-proggers 
Porcupine Tree, has curated 58 
tracks — from Durutti Column to 
Dead Can Dance - that could loosely 
be described as “prog-punk”. There 
are well-known tracks by bands 
who'd be horrified to be tagged as 
“prog”, including The Specials, The 
Sisters Of Mercy, The Associates 
and Joy Division, and well-chosen 
deep cuts from household names 
like Simple Minds, New Order, XTC, 
PiL, Magazine, The Stranglers, 
Ultravox, Gary Numan, Tears 
For Fears, Kate Bush and several 
iterations of Japan. Wilson’s more 
arcane 1980s choices include a few 
duds, but also some intriguing acts: 
theatrical Geordie post-punkers 
Punishment Of Luxury, 4AD- 
signed London krautrock quartet In 
Camera, Cardiacs side-project Mr & 
Mrs Smith & Mrs Drake, Swindon’s 
Perennial Divide (who later 
regrouped as Meat Beat Manifesto) 
and “dirty ambient” outfit 
O Yuki Conjugate. 

8/10. Liner notes. 
JOHNLEWIS 


Winter Of Discontent 


ACE 


There are, generally, 
three ways to think 
about DIY music — as 
amode of production 
sae~e (doit yourself); as 
an aesthetic (rough, 
scratchy); or an ethos (anti-corporate, 
small-scale). Winter Of Discontent, a 
compilation of DIY made in punk’s 
slipstream, muddies those waters, 
which is as it should be — with such 
astute compilers as Saint Etienne’s 
Bob Stanley and Pete Wiggs, this was 
always going to be asmartlyinformed 
selection, rich with songs that embody 
DIY’s enthusiasm and possibility. 
There are plenty of now-familiar 
names present — Scritti Politti, The 
Fall, Television Personalities, The 
Mekons, Blue Orchids — anda few 
notable omissions (The Homosexuals, 
the It’s War Boys label), but the under- 
discovered gems shine brightest: The 
Manchester Mekon’s perfect garage 
pop; The Gynaecologists’ spooked 
“Red Pullover”. And towering 
above everything, The Raincoats’ 
still-startling, prescient, furiously 
powerful debut, “Fairytale In The 
Supermarket” — perfection. 

7/10. Typically excellent liners 
from Stanley. JONDALE 


Strange Bedfellow 
(reissue, 1993) 


BLACK EDITIONS 


White Heaven may 
not be the best known 
of the groups that 
emerged from the 
scene surrounding 
Tokyo record store 


Modern Music in the late ’80s and 
’90s — those plaudits might go to 
Ghost, or avant veteran Keiji Haino. 
Based ona listen to Strange Bedfellow, 


N the nextissue, we'llbe 
taking amagnifying 
glass to promising new 


albums from 


; and 
, among others. 
Archivally speaking, we'llbe 
digging into 's 
unearthed self-titled album and 
‘boxset 

Culture Bunker 1978-82, and 
assessing a whole range of 
releases celebrating 
the legendary 1972 benefit 
concert starring 


and more. 
EMAIL:TOM.PINNOCK@UNCUT.CO.UR 


though, they might just be the greatest. 
Released in 1993 on the store’s PSF 
Records ina hen’s-teeth-rare edition of 
700, the Tokyo group’s second album 
explores a ’60s-tinged psychedelic 
blues that swings from raw, heavy 
jamming to flowery balladeering 
without setting a foot wrong. “Snow” 
and “HL” havea full-tilt, horizon- 
chasing quality that gestures 
forwards to modern-day torchbearers 
like Endless Boogie, while “Silver 
Current” and “Mandy Blues” channel 
something of The Doors’ elegantly 
stoned tenderness. But it’s guitarist 
Souichirou Nakamura who’s the star 
here, his eruptive leads firing Strange 
Bedfellow free of reference points and 
into its own stratosphere. 

None. 
LOUISPATTISON 
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From Romford to East Nashville, SPENCER CULLU M has taken a 
peripatetic journey from pedal steel to pastoral psychedelia. Tom Pinnock 
hears how secret societies devoted to the Grateful Dead, “krautrock 
wormholes” and sojourns accompanying country superstars in 
Las Vegas have propelled this sonic upstart into bold new directions. 
“ICs more about gradually trying to find my identity...” 

Photo by ANGELINA CASTILLO 


from my window. One of them was a 
party busin flames at 4am, right neara 
gas station! Downtown hereis just crazy.’ 

Cullum, born and bred in Romford, Essex, is about to release his 
second album, Spencer Cullum’s Coin Collection 2, a sublime set of 
eccentric folk and psychedelic exploration. Such music, however, 
doesn’t get your name in lights in Las Vegas alongside Adele and 
Penn & Teller: so right now Cullum is here as the pedal steel player for 
country blockbuster Miranda Lambert. 

“She writes great songs,” he explains, “and she lets me play what I 
want, but it’s still bizarre, these massive crowds. It’s nice playing fora 
female country artist, though, because the crowd doesn’t go into that 
‘bro country’ territory that seems to be taking over America.” 

“Ttis a bit ofan anomaly, isn’t it, Spencer in Las Vegas!” laughs BJ 
Cole, pedal steel maestro and something ofa mentor to Cullum. “An 
ongoing gig with somebody like Miranda means you don’t have to look 
around for work too much — you can relax and do your own thing.” 

Most of the time, then, Nashville-based Cullum is playing country 
music, but over the last few years he’s branched out with his more 
eccentric Coin Collection project. On their self-titled album and its 
follow-up, due in April, Cullum explores the pastoral psychedelia of 
Robert Wyatt and Kevin Ayers, and the more austere folk-rock of 
Fairport Convention, with a naive and easy-going charm. 


*Mnot the biggest fan of Vegas,” says 
Spencer Cullum, hunched over his laptop 
high in a hotel over Nevada’s Sin City. 
“T’ve already seen two vehicles on fire 


> 


“This whole phase of my music is new to me,” he explains. “Writing 
songs with lyrics and doing — I don’t even like saying it! — the singer- 
songwriter thing, still feels uncomfortable. But I like that feeling of 
fear... ’ve had a lot of help from really good singer-songwriters in 
Nashville, like Andrew Combs and Caitlin Rose.” 

Collaboration is key to the Coin Collection records, and Cullum has 
assembled a group of likeminded souls in East Nashville: Americana 
artists keen to explore stranger sounds away from their own careers 
and the pressures of the city’s ‘country machine’. 

“Spencer is a magnet,” says Caitlin Rose. “There aren’t many 
people doing what he’s doing in Nashville, but there’s people who 
understand it. Sometimes I think Spencer is like this weird time- 
travelling spirit; I think that’s why a lot of what he does feels 
authentic. He’s not apeing anything, it’s more that he just embodies 
[the feel of classic records].” 

In Cullum’s story, then, there are tales of British folk-horror, 
of Deadhead secret societies, krautrock wormholes and 
apprenticeships in the pubs of Romford and the bars of Detroit. 

“With this record, I didn’t want it to be too on-the-nose [influence- 
wise],” he says. “It’s more about gradually trying to find my identity — 
I’ve been in the background just taking note.” 


the pedal steel. Even so, once an adolescent Cullum heard the 

Stones’ Exile On Main Street, in particular “Torn And Frayed” 
withits Al Perkins pedal steel part, he was hooked on this unwieldy 
instrument. “There was nothing to doin Romford except drink > 


T HE suburban interzone of Romford isn’t exactly a hotbed for 


3 r 
Spencer Cullumin 
June2022:"like — 


this weird time- : 
travelling spirit” 
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SPENCER CULLUM 


White Lightning in the park and get fucked up 
with friends,” he says. “So finding pedal steel 
and people you could play with, that was fun.” 

To properly learn his craft, the teenage Cullum 
enlisted Britain’s premier steel player BJ Cole, 
seeking him out as he performed with Luke Vibert 
at London’s Spitz venue in January 2000. “I 
cornered him and was like, ‘Can you teach me?’ I 
remember after the first lesson, he made me 
practise holding my bar in my left-hand all the 
time — I’d have to hold it on the Underground... 
B)’s nota traditional player, and I think that’s 
given mea bit of an upper hand in Nashville.” 

“Tt’s ahard instrument to play well,” explains 
Cole. “Like the violin, it takes years to master. Most 
players just absorb the American accent into their 
style, but him and me don’t. He’s very much his 
own person, and British, and he’s very good at it.” 

Desperate to head to America, Cullum joineda 
Detroit group, the Deadstring Brothers, as they 
toured the UK. Heavily Exile-influenced, the 
group allowed the 20-year-old an escape route to 
the land of his dreams; for the next year, he sofa- 
surfed across the US with them, and lived in 
Detroit when it was still America’s garage-rock 
Mecca. “It was fantastic, we’d open up for 


Garciaand 
Leshin 1967, 
unawareof 
themaniathey 


Inside Nashville's 
‘secret society’ 


SPENCER CULLUM: There's this regular night 
my friend hosts athis house where we watch 
terrible videos of '90s Dead concerts. It'sso 
dorky, my wife’slike, ‘Are you going to Dead 
night again?’ I'mlike, ‘Yeah...’ That's where| met 
Rich Ruth. 


RICH RUTH: Every Friday during the pandemic 
the official Deadhead site would stream 
oldshows, so we'd watch the shows andbe 
bantering back and forth on group chat about 
their outfits or their gear, just nerdy shit... Once 
itbecamesafer to hang out outside, to this day 
we get together once amonthat my friend 
Tyler’shouse. 


SEAN THOMPSON: It's like asecret society 

of Deadheadsin Nashville and beyond. We'll 

sit outside and watch the show, make grilled 
cheeses, do things that Deadheads did. It's 
always somebody'sjob to pick the show for the 
next time, soit's anice ritualistic thing. 
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| loads of cool Detroit bands like The Dirt Bombs.” 


Allthis time, though, this apparent American 
enthusiast was also devouring the work of 
Fairport, Steeleye Span and Brian Eno, and was 
about to disappear into, as he puts it, “a krautrock 
wormhole”. After moving back to London, it was a 
meeting with Caitlin Rose that gave Cullum his 
proper break at the turn of the decade. Touring 
with the singer-songwriter, she encouraged him 
to make the move to Nashville, while at the same 
time, he and Rose’s guitarist Jeremy Fetzer formed 
Steelism, an adventurous 
instrumental country outfit. 

“He showed up and played steel 
and was awesome,” recalls Rose. 
“And then I’m pretty sure he just 
jumped on the tour. Iremember 
Steelism starting too — it was 
during soundcheck in Spain, it 
started out as kind ofa joke, you 
know, ‘fuck-around time’. So 
when I hear Steelism, I still 
find it pretty funny.” 

In Nashville, Cullum 
immediately found himself 
welcomed into the heart of 

the country scene, 
playing sessions for 
artists as diverse as 
Lambchop, Kesha, 
John Paul White and 
(ity And Colour, as 
well as venturing into 
the intense world of 
country songwriting 
demos. “It was 
exhausting,” he says, “1 
felt like a plug-in! 1 did 
one session recently 
which was 1oam until 
1pm, Sixsongs... 
Ifthe world Cullum 
was now moving in 
seemed to sit strangely 

with his more eccentric interests, his life in East 

Nashville had put him in touch with a group of 

sensitive players; musicians such as Erin Rae, 
Sean Thompson, Michael ‘Rich’ Ruth, Jim Hoke, 
Andrew Combs and Caitlin Rose. As krautrock, 
prog and spiritual jazz fan Ruth explains, the 
shiny veneer of Nashville often disguises amuch 
weirder seam of musical endeavours. “There are 
so many talented musicians here, anda lot of 
them, their job is to play country music or 
Americana stuff, either sessions or out playing 
arenas or state fairs in lowa and Ohio. But I’ve 
found that a lot of them are actually into the same 
stuff as me, they just don’t do it professionally.” 


ATurnaround, Bert Jansch’s 1974 mix of 
B trad balladry and country-rock, seems like 

a Rosetta Stone for Cullum’s work. It was 
over this album that he bonded with guitarist 
Sean Thompson, a talented instrumentalist in 
his own right but also an incredible mimic of his 
namesake, Richard. 

“That album’s what got me and Sean chatting,” 
says Cullum. “I would play house shows with 
him, and we’d play alot of those LA Turnaround 
songs, like ‘Fresh As A Sweet Sunday Morning’. 
That’s the one, thatis.” 


*“Timagined 
‘Betwixt’ as 


Nashwille 
pagan foll:”’ 


“Steelism was definitely not 
traditional country,” says 
Thompson, “so | knew he was 
down with other music. 
But it was only when we 
really started hanging 
out that I was like, ‘Oh 
man, this guy really gets 
The Incredible String 
Band, Pentangle, 
Steeleye Span...” 

With his revolving crew 
dubbed Spencer Cullum’s 
Coin Collection, their self- 
titled album appearedin 
2020: eight songs (or nine 
if you picked up the later reissue) of whimsical, 
melancholic psych, including a krautrock 
instrumental that could have fallen from Michael 
Rother’s Flammende Herzen. Coin Collection 2 
is even more assured, and expands the singer- 
songwriter’s sound along with its writing credits. 
“Cold Damp Valley”, for instance, was pennedin 
collaboration with Thompson. 

“He had the chord structure and some words,” 
the guitarist says, “and we started playing it 
together. We decided on ariffand I contributed 
words here and there. Playing outside, that’s the 
way to doit, man. Weather permitting, of course. 
There’s a lot of magic that can come in that first 
impression — it can be easy to suck the life out of 
something by playing it too much.” 

Another highlight, “Betwixt And Between”, 
is acourtly, Mike Heron-ish ballad, inspired by 
Cullum’s love of British folk-horror films such as 
The Wicker Manand Penda’s Fen. Handily, one of 
his Coin Collection pals turned out to be the perfect 
collaborator to realise these strange worlds. 

“Torganised a Wicker Man Halloween party,” 
he says, “and I got Erin Rae to sing some of The 
Wicker Man songs like ‘Willow’s Song’. It was 
really cool. She’s a great country singer, but 
she can do that Sandy Denny thing too. I 


Pennies fromheaven: 
Cullum(second 
right), with the 
subject-to-change 
lineupof Coin 
Collection, 2021 


wrote ‘Betwixt...’ with that in mind, sort of like 
Nashville pagan folk.” 

Like his debut, Coin Collection 2 also includes a 
krautrock instrumental, “The Three Magnets”, a 
six-minute motorik track features Rich Ruth’s 
blazing Fripp-esque guitar and kosmische 
synths. Intriguingly, the pair first met and 
bonded at meet-ups of East Nashville’s Deadhead 
‘secret society’ [see panel,[p54]. 

“Spencer didn’t give me any references,” says 
Ruth. “That’s why Iove working with him. He 
showed me the track and was like, ‘What do you 
think?’ It sounded like something off of [Brian 
Eno’s| Another Green World. That’s what gets me 
excited. I was like, ‘Maybe some Frippertronics 
loops?’ We just went from there. People often 
borrow musical aesthetics from krautrock and 
psychedelic music, but to me it’s rare that they 
tap into the authentic part that makes that music 
interesting, like Spencer does.” 

For the most part, recording took place in the 
style of Cullum’s old favourites, pretty much live, 
and to tape. Cullum was on acoustic guitar, only 
adding pedal steel where it was needed. So 
distinctive is his estuary English accent, though, 


that the American singers needed to change their 
styles to fitin with him. “There’s a few songs where 
I basically ended up singing in my own little 
Romford-style alter ego granny voice,” says Caitlin 
Rose, “sol’m excited for people to hear that!” 
“Everyone gets to do what they want and it 
feels freeing,” says Cullum of the collective’s 
modus operandi. “I’m still adjusting tomy name 
being on it, that still feels weird. It feels like 
everyone on the record is in the band — it 
feels like a psych-folk night in the round. You 
know those things in Nashville where they 
sit around and sing their songs? A fucked-up 
songwriter’s circle.” 


& & | *VE worked with a number of 


different British steel players, 

says BJ Cole, with a hint of pride, 
“but no-one else has been as single-minded 
about getting to America and becoming 
successful as Spencer. It doesn’t just happen 
to you, you’ve got to naturally have energy 
and focus and be able to come up with the 
goods when it’s necessary. He’s found his 
niche, brilliantly.” 

Although settled in Nashville for the long 
haul, Cullum sometimes dreams of moving back 
to England, specifically Dungeness in Kent, 
though his American wife might take some 
persuading. “I keep telling her it’s like the Marfa, 
Texas of England,” he laughs. “I do romanticise 
about England, even in my songs, and I miss the 
Kent coast. Maybe I’ve become more Americanin 
asense, in that [sings] ‘I’m proud to bean 
Englishman!’ [’1l fly the pastoral colours high.” 

Before any move, Cullum has a lot he hopes 
to do. There are tours planned with the Coin 
Collection: the final lineup for these is yet to be 
confirmed, but they’re shaping up to be joyful 
gigs, with the retiring Cullum hoping each 
member can sing some of their own songs like 
some modern take on The Last Waltz. For his next 
project, he’s toying with the idea of making a 


Spencer Cullum on his five 
favourite 


WILL VANHORN 

There aresome great modern 
steel players, like this guy 
who's really good. He plays for 

_ Khruangbin, he's got some solo 
records andhe's brilliant. 


LUKE 

SCHNEIDER 

He's doing great.| soundlikean 
oldsteel player saying this, but 
he's really gettingit out to the 
youngsters, heis! 


RED RHODES 

As wellasLA Turnaround, he 
played with Linda Ronstadt, 
James Taylor, The Carpenters, 
The Beach Boys...and alot of 
West Coastbands that were 


BJCOLE 
llove BJ Cole -| wouldn't be 

# hereifit wasn't for him.He'sa 
y= complexsteel player, buthe 
doesn't overplay, heplays the 
right parts and that's whatit's 
allabout.|'mstill trying to steal his tone! 


SNEAKY PETEKLEINOW 

There's tonnes of greatstuff, obviously the Burrito 
Brothers, butalsosome Zappastuff. There's 
areally weirdsolorecord wherehe's doing 
"Blackbird" by the Beatles... that's so bizarre. 


y " 
———— 


=<¢ ©) Pedaltothemettle: 


. et TheFlyingBurrito 


»> Brothers with 


a ae Sneaky Pete (right) 


krautrock pedal steel album with Rich Ruth. 

“We’ve talked aboutit,” says Ruth. “When we’d 
finished his track, I was like, ‘Dude, we should 
just make a whole record like this...’ We’ll see 
what happens.” 

After his Las Vegas trip, Cullum has matters to 
attend to back home in Nashville with his wife 
and dogs, like putting up shelves in his wife’s 
rather hip bookshop-cum-record-store. 

“T’m really delving into the folk lifestyle with 
that,” he says. “I’m like Geppetto. I’m finding my 
voice with this Coin Collection stuff, but I do like 
the idea of doing three records and then retiring, 
becoming a woodworker...” © 


Spencer Cullum’s Coin Collection 2 is released 
on April 14 by Full Time Hobby 
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The EastRiver of water: 
(I-r) lraKaplan, Georgia 
Hubley and James 
McNewby Manhattan 
Bridge, 2022 
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HE housemade mozzarella is the star 
attraction at Fiore’s House Of Quality, 
though if you want to pass yourselfasa 
local, you call it mutz. Itis also the reason 
the sandwiches at this long-lived Italian deli 
— whose loyal cadre of customers included 
Frank Sinatra, who used to have his mutz 
flown out to California — are “the best thing 
to eat in Hoboken”, according to Ira Kaplan. 

The Yo La Tengo singer and guitarist is already at the 
counter waiting on today’s order when Uncut arrives. 
He’s aman who knows his food — after all, his band 
have two songs named after hot chicken and two more 
for crispy duck. Kaplan admits it’s his second visit 
herein the past week. He says it was probably a few 
years after moving to Hoboken in 1982 before he first 
visited Fiore’s and was sorry for not doing it sooner. 
“The bread’s great, too,” he says, recommending the 
handful of original Italian bakeries still left. 

Once ham and mutz sandwiches are bagged and 
ready, Kaplan leads an impromptu tour of the New 
Jersey town on the way to the band’s practice space. 
Though just across the Hudson River from Manhattan, 
Hoboken can feel much further away with its low-key 
streets full of quaint storefronts and brick townhouses. 
“When we first came here, it really did have that small- 
town vibe,” Kaplan says. He remembers the sight of 
the Secret Service men staking out the rooftops > 


CHERYL DUNN; ALAMY STOCK PHOTO 


Shoppinglocal: 
YoLaTengogo 
looking for hi-fi 
and(inset) “mutz” 


when President Reagan made a campaign stop in 
1984 alongside Hoboken’s most famous son. “It 
was probably the only time Sinatra came back to 
Hoboken,” Kaplan jokes, referring to the singer’s 
vow never to return after getting booed on stage 
at the Union Club in 1948. 

Though Kaplan and Georgia Hubley — his 
partner in life and Yo La Tengo for the last four 
decades — moved to Manhattan in 2014, their 
history is everywhere here. Still, only traces 
remain of some landmarks. At the site of 
Maxwell’s — the legendary club that was awarm 
home for Yo La Tengo and their friends in bands 
like The dB’s and The Feelies before closing in 
2013 — there’s anew seafood restaurant. Kaplan 
expresses no interest in trying it out. In between 
Fiore’s and the practice space, 
Kaplan tries to point out the 
building on Grand Street that 
housed their original rehearsal 
room, but the block is 
unrecognisable. He’s a little 
disappointed but admits the 
local sites of interest were 
underwhelming in the first 
place. “That’s what everyone 
used to say on their first visit to 
Maxwell’s,” he says, sliding 
into a tone of Manhattanite 
snobbery. ‘Is this it?!” 

Even at the age of 66, Kaplan’s not much for 
nostalgia. While Yo La Tengo’s new album This 
Stupid World — the band’s 17th in all — may 
sometimes evoke the wilder, noisier energies that 
coursed through much-treasured predecessors 
like 1997’s epochal I Can Hear The Heart Beating 
As One, it’s just as reflective of their drive to find 
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ways to surprise themselves in the present. That 
Yo La Tengo are so open to change only seems to 
intensify the loyalty they inspire in peers and 
fans alike. 


“Tremember first hearing 
them and thinking, ‘How can 
something this experimental 
sound so poppy?” Fred 
Armisen — the comedian, actor 
and drummer who’s a veteran 
of Yo La Tengo’s annual 
Hanukkah shows — tells Uncut. 
“Yet if we’re at soundcheck 
and they’re talking about what 
asong’s gonna be or what 
they’re about to do, it’s never 
like, ‘Hey, we’re experimenting 
with sound!’ They’re more 
likely to smile and shrug and say, ‘Yeah, it kind of 
just happens that way in this part.’ They seem 
more amused about it.” 

“Yo La Tengo have always forged ahead on their 
own terms,” says Lambchop’s Kurt Wagner. 
“They’re rarely idle, like some kind of perpetual 
motion device — or the atomic clock.” 


ANDWICHES in hand, we arrive at the 
rehearsal room they’ve occupied since 2004, 
© locatedin aconverted former leather goods 
factory. Sporting a T-shirt of Manhattan’s dearly 
tleparted Other Music store, Hubley is already 
there tidying up. She immediately apologises for 
the state of the room, whichis packed nearly all 
the way up tothe heating pipes with gear and 
mementoes. “Be careful where you put something 
down,” she advises. “ You may not find it again!” 
What’s visible of the cinder-block walls feature 
asmattering of old set lists, posters for The 
Simpsons and Dario Argento movies and a vintage 
sign fora Jerry Lewis telethon. Kaplan’s guitar 
cases fill a high shelf along with albums and band 
merchandise. Perched on top ofeach other in 
various spots on the floor, the knickknacks 
include an oversized bust of Mr Magoo (who 
Hubley’s animator father co-created), a cardboard 
Yellow Submarine and a bounty of beige battered 
Casio keyboards. Hubley laments their habit of 
throwing broken things into a corner rather than 
throwing them away altogether. 
With the arrival of James McNew, the 
sandwiches are set out ona drum case cracked 
on the way home from a tour with Japanese 
Breakfast. An affable bear ofa man who’s 
perennially amused by his new-guy status even 
32 years after becoming the band’s 15th —- and 
thus far final — bassist, McNewis as friendly as 
Hubley and as wryly funny as Kaplan. The three 
swap stories about their weekend activities, 
which for Kaplan includes his Saturday show on 
WFMU, the freeform New Jersey radio station 
that’s long been a part of the band’s history. With 
Hubley sitting behind her drumkit, McNewata 
keyboard, and Kaplan next to his guitar rack and 


tightly packed pedalboard, Yo La Tengo’s members 
occupy roughly their usual positions for making music 
together here. Over the last decade, it’s gradually 
become not just where they jam but where they record 
their albums, too. 

“Everything sounds pretty good in here, but 
anything that’s not super-loud sounds really nice,” 
says Hubley. “There’s a gentle airiness — I think that’s 
thanks to all the clutter.” 

Up until the making of 2018’s There’s A Riot Going 
On, it had been typical for the band to take the demos 
largely recorded here with them to the studio. As they 
prepared to take their songs up to Chicago to record and 
mix...Riot with John McEntire, arealisation dawned on 
them. “We were doing these pretty elaborate demos,” 
says Kaplan. “Way, way into the process we were 
listening and going, ‘Anybody else think that these 
aren’t the demos, that this is actually the record?” 

Though they still mixed ...Riot with McEntire, they 
kept the making of This Stupid World 
within the fold, with McNew serving as 
in-house recording engineer. “We just 
got more and more used to having the 
three of us here by ourselves,” says 
Hubley with a laugh. “So it dawned on 
us, ‘Is there really any reason for us to 
leave, or bring someone else in?” 

The complications of working during 
a pandemic were a factor in the 
decision to go it alone. But they 
also sought to preserve the 
special chemistry of what was 
happening once they were 
able to get together againin — 
this room, asanctuaryina city 
that was hit hard by the crisis. 
Asense of unease is certainly 
palpable in the first of Yo 
La Tengo’s pandemic-era 
recordings to surface in July 
2020. Consisting of five 
improvised drone-based 
pieces, We Have Amnesia 
Sometimes anticipates 
the dense textures and 
spontaneous feel of This Stupid 
World, as wellas the renewed 
prominence of big, loud guitars. 
While the band’s love of noisy 
extended jams had remained 
obvious in their live shows, they 
opted for quieter kinds of intensity on 
recent albums like 2015’s Stuff Like 
That There, a largely acoustic set of 


JohnMcEntire, 
producer of 2013's 
Fade; (above)sleeves 
for This Stupid World, 
There's A Riot...and 
WeHave Amnesia 


originals and covers in the mould of 1990’s Fakebook. 

Instead, there’s an aspect of catharsis to This Stupid 
World, which may be little surprise given the album’s 
title. However, Kaplan and Hubley are reticent about 
copping to any specific motivation or intent. 

“To talk about what the mood of this record is or was 
is not something we ever intended,” says Kaplan. 
“These were just nine songs we were working on and 
how they were interacting with each other was just not 
really athought.” 

So was there any possible link between the new 
album’s unrulier nature and a need to vent amid these 
trying times? 

“There could’ve been an element of unleashing 
emotion or intensity,” says Hubley. “I’m not sure why.” 

“Thave an answer that I haven’t decided to share,” 
says Kaplan, looking over to his wife. “I'll tell you later.” 

Hubley laughs. “Orin a couple of years — no rush!” 

“Tt’s an energetic record,” she later concedes. 

*That’s my favourite thing 

about this one.” 

For McNew, the new 

songs’ vitality may be more 

indicative of the band’s 
growing ability to catch 
inspiration whenever it strikes. 
“T use the word ‘surveillance’ 
for what 1 dosometimes 
because whatis recording, 
really? It’s like you’re using 
security cameras. You just try 
tokeep an environment where 
you're not feeling pressure or 
having to hear someone say, ‘OK, play 
that part again sol can move this mic 
aninch!’ [just want to leave itina 
space where Georgia can blast 
something out without having to wait 
onanybody. We tried to keep that as 
much as possible every day and | 
think it allowed for a lot of 
spontaneous, really energetic 
performances from everybody.” 

Allof whichis not to say that 
This Stupid World is not without 
the moments of hushed beauty 
that fill YoLa Tengo’s albums of 
the past decade. Sung by 
Hubley ina heartrending 
performances, “Aselestine” 
isa poignant expression of grief 
and loss (a description she 
acknowledges as “fair” without 

providing further details). Yet 
more prevalent is the fury 
exuded by “Brain Capers”, a 
bruising piece of psych-rock 
that’s among the gnarliest songs they’ve ever made. 

“As with almost every track on the record, that began 
with a basic live track of guitar, bass, and drumkit,” 
says McNew. “A lot of other things got changed along 
the way but the drums made it to the end! It originally 
had a kind of ugly Wipers, biker-y sound and then this 
guitar solo that sounded like Chrome. I was like, ‘Oh, 
thisis very exciting! I like both of those things!’” 

“Sinatra Drive Breakdown” opens This Stupid World 
with acomparable sense of force. It may also be the 
first song in Yo La ‘Tengo’s four-decade back catalogue 
to make reference to Hoboken’s hometown hero, That 
said, the actual Sinatra Drive probably had more 
mystique back when it wasstill a decrepit industrial > 
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YoLaTengo's five 
heaviest songs 


(MAY ISING WITH 
ME, 1992) 
YoLaTengo's 
fifth album and 
first with James McNew marks 
ashift from the milder nature of 
the band's early works toward 
the gloriously noisy freakitude 
epitomisedby this nine-and-a- 
half-minute face-melter. 
“BIG DAY 
OMING 
ON 
(PAINFUL, 1993) 
Their freeform 
tendencies 
become more prominent on their 
Matador debut, as does their 
eagerness toradically rework 
their ownsongs.Here on the 
climactic redux of a gentler tune 
earlier in the album, McNew and 
Hubley lock into a groove while 
Kaplan makes good onhisrallying 
cry of “Let's wake up our neighbours, 
let's turnup our amps!" 


(ELECTR-O-PURA, 
1995) 

Theband 

outgun their 
noise-pop 

peers withone of Kaplan’smost 
thrilling displays of skronk and fuzz, 
all while preserving the song's 
quintessentially dreamy melody. 


=), 7.F ,, "THESTORY 


Se) (IAMNOT AFRAID 
\J OF YOU ANDI WILL 


; = 2006) 

Only YoLa Tengo couldimbue a 
quality of delicacy to whatmay 
otherwiseseemlike 12 feedback- 
ladenminutes of unbridled chaos. 


“DOG MEAT” 
(CONDOFUCKS’ 
FUCKBOOK, 
2009) 
Recordedin the 
guise of their 
garage-punk 
alter ego, this cover of the Flamin’ 
Groovies riff-athonmay be even 
gnarlier than the original, which 
takes some doing. 
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YOLATENGO 


stretch of riverfront with piers 
crumbling into the Hudson. 
Today, itis a prettily gentrified 
strip with its joggers, 
Montessori schools and 
recently installed bronze 
statue of OI’ Blue Eyes. 

“The title makes it sound so 
glamorous,” says Hubley. 

“Yeah,” Kaplan deadpans. 
“And we meant Frank Jr.” 


UCH wisecracks comprise 

Yo La Tengo’s lingua 

franca. As they sit amid 
the room’s ephemera — Japanese tour posters, old 
four-track machines held together with tape, a 
precariously placed menorah — it’s obvious how 
much comfort and enjoyment they take in each 
other’s company. As Kaplan says, “There isa 
strength the three of us get from just being 
together and shutting out most everything else.” 

But you may guess from a band whose songs so 
often oscillate from the sweetly gentle to the 
thrillingly ferocious, there’s another paradoxical 
element in Yo La Tengo’s nature. That’s the fact 
their hermetic creative process 
and self-effacing manner — 
“We're notoriously private,” 
Kaplan once claimed — 
co-exists with their career- 
long efforts in indie-rock 
community-building. 
Evidenced by the vast 
network of friends they’ve built 
through tours, WFMU, their 
annual Hanukkah shows 
and other special events, the 
latter seems like a natural 
outgrowth of the highly 
supportive circumstances of the band’s earliest 
years in Hoboken. 

The singer and guitarist of The Feelies, Glenn 
Mercer is another longtime friend who found a 
warm home on this side of the Hudson. “There 
were a lot of contributing factors that played into 
the emergence of the Hoboken music scenein the 
*80s,” he says. “The location was perfect for 
providing some key ingredients. The city’s 
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KaplanandHubley with 
The dB's GeneHolder, 
producer of their third, 
fourthandfifthalbums, 
Neurorock Festival, 


Belgium, August 1989 
| 
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transportation hub made it 
easy to take mass transit 

and the rents were cheap 
compared to New York City. 
It was essential to have 
Maxwell's, aclub that was 
run by music fans who 
always treated the musicians 
with respect.” 

Another mainstay of the 
Hoboken community as the 
leader of local power-pop acts 
The Individuals and Rage To 
Live and longtime overseer of 
Bar/None Records, Glenn 
Morrow has similar fond memories of Kaplan and 
Hubley’s tentative early performances under the 
name of Georgia And Those Guys. Even in those 
covers-only sets, he could discern the Yo La Tengo 
throughline of “beautiful, simple melodies 
embedded ina glorious goo of loud guitars”. 

Gradually, the band proper began to take shape 
after their 1984 debut at Maxwell’s, where Kaplan 
also worked as asoundman and DJ. “Everything 
was really around Maxwell’s, so that was pretty 
much the community nexus,” he says. Yet he 
resists any romanticised takes 
onits role in Yo La Tengo’s 
incubation period. “We 
weren’t like bands we saw 
from Athens, who were already 
amazing and fully formed the 
first time you saw them, like 
REM and The B-52s. It’s not 
like away from the glare we 
were able to bloom — we 
stunk!” He laughs. “But we 
were able to be ourselves.” 

As their confidence grew, 
they also began playing shows 
further afield and building bonds beyond 
Hoboken (Kaplan and Hubley’s quests for road- 
food discoveries was another motivator). Their 
connection with Lambchop developed through 
the ’90s and the band’s extended stays in 
Nashville to record such albums as I Can Hear The 
Heart Beating As One. “In some ways it feels like 
we’ve always known each other,” Kurt Wagner 
tells Uncut. “At least that’s how it feels now. 


“It'sone of my favourite 
things ever todo”:Fred 
Armisenjoins YLT ondrums 
for Late Night With Jimmy 
Fallon, January 15,2013 


Perhaps it’s due in part to seeing something of 
ourselves in each other, like looking at one’s 
refection in a mirror and seeing an attribute we 
admired but didn’t know we quite possessed.” 
The band’s most beloved exercise in 
community-building has been the Hanukkah 
shows — a tradition that began at Maxwell’sin 
2001 and moved to the Bowery Ballroom in 2017. 
It’s yet another irony that the band is two-thirds 
goy, with Kaplan describing his Jewish 
background as more cultural than religious. A 
friend since the future Saturday Night Live and 
Portlandia star was working at Lounge Axin 
Chicago, Fred Armisen has often taken the stage 
at the holiday variety show to perform comedy 
and drum for the band. “It’s one of my favourite 
things ever to do,” he says. Even he’s surprised by 
the calibre of surprise guests. “They don’t ever 
call me on the phone and say, ‘Oh my god, 
guess who’s playing tomorrow?’ But I'll show 
up and there’s David Byrne or Ray Davies or 
Wreckless Eric. They somehow get the coolest 
people without making a big fuss about it.” 
The tradition’s return in December 2021 was a 
heartening and galvanizing occasion. Evenif 
Kaplan and Hubley did catch the omicron 
virus in the process, it was further confirmation 
that the band enjoyed being out in the world 
regardless how much they liked to shut it out, 
too. “I don't know if I would ever describe us as 
jaded,” Kaplan says. “But to whatever extent we 
were, I think we’re less so now. When we weren’t 
able to do it, we were not really thinking about 
it, maybe just not wanting to face the loss. But it 
really is tremendously fun to be playing again.” 
Ben Gibbard saw plenty of evidence of that 
during the band’s tour with Death Cab For Cutie 
last autumn, though he admits he was alittle 
concerned the first time he saw them devote half 
of their 40-minute opening set to an epic-length 


version of “Pass The Hatchet, I Think I’m 
Goodkind”. “I was worried that maybe they 
weren’t having a good time and that they had 
chosen to do this just as a way to amuse 
themselves,” he says. “Then I realised, no, they 
just love doing this and this is a huge part of who 
they are. They could play a beautiful ballad like 
‘Tears Are In Your Eyes’ with just organ and guitar 
— and then it’s a 20-minute krautrock jam.” 

Says Hubley, “Maybe because of the adrenaline, 
we'd whip through the first five songs in the set 
and then be like, ‘Oh, we have 25 minutes left to 
play this one song — OK... here we go.” 

“There were definitely nights when there were 
like crickets when we were playing and I loved 
that too,” adds Kaplan. “It was just great to be out 
there and be like, yup, this is what we do.” He 
laughs. “And it'll be over soon!” 


various bellies. We travel through the 
Holland Tunnel and into Manhattan fora 
matinee screening at Film Forum. Though she 


h SIGNIFICANT amount of mutz now rests in 


and Kaplan are just beginning to 
resume their pre-pandemic, 
movie-going habits at New York’s 
many cinemas, they remain 
understandably uneasy about crowded 
theatres, choosing instead to watch old crime 
flicks on Turner Classic Movies. 

Today’s choice is EO, a Cannes prize-winner by 
Polish director Jerzy Skolimowski about the trials 
and tribulations of a circus donkey. The premise 
elicits much good-natured ribbing — “You'll be 
asleep before the first hee-haw,” Kaplan teases 
Hubley. McNew has high hopes for the film since, 
he reveals, “We love donkey movies.” With 
popcorn, coffees and seats procured, the three 
kill time before the screening to reminisce about 
going to see Bridesmaids and Borat together, and 
about the British tour driver who introduced 
them to tapes of Alan Partridge: “It blew our 
minds,” says McNew. 

After FO ina cavernous bar on West Houston 
over pints, there’s more talk of comedy, including 
the bits that involve their own events. Kaplan’s 


Disappointed?: 
JohnLydonon 
Judge Jud 


YLT backing 

Ray Davies at 
x - NYC's Jane 

Street Theater, 
August 23,2000 


ab. 


particularly proud of the time they stageda 
reenactment ofa court dispute between John 
Lydon and disgruntled former drummer Robert 
Williams as immortalised on an episode of 
Judge Judy. 

The time soon comes to disperse, partially 
because we’ve ended up in what may be the only 
bar in New York City with a7pm last call. “This 
city does sleep, apparently,” Kaplan jokes. It’s the 
prudent choice since they have to get back to 
preparations for this year’s Hanukkah shows and 
discern the direction that the songs This Stupid 
World may take in their live incarnations. As 

they’ve learned many times over, change is the 
only constant they can counton. 
“Songs that we wrote and recorded 
30 years ago, they’re still changing 
too,” says McNew witha laugh. 
“We're stillrearranging them 
and I’m sure that’ll keep 
happening with these new 
songs, too, I like having that 
freedom and that elasticity 
moods and feelings change, so the 
songs can change.” 
That possibility for afresh direction is 
what keeps songs alive in their lives, just as they 
are in other people’s. Although Kaplan never 
fails to cringe when faced with praise, he’s nearly 
at peace with the idea Yo La Tengo may have 
earned so much loyalty and affection for their 
dogged determination to be completely and 
entirely themselves. 

“Well, itis an amazing feeling to be able to touch 
people with stuff that is so personally important 
tous,” he reflects. “The idea that there are people 
listening and caring, we certainly don’t take it for 
granted, though we dotry to ignore it as muchas 
possible. We really don’t want to be motivated by 
what people want or hope for or think about. We 
just try to do what’s inside of us.” © 


, 1997 


This Stupid World is released on February 10 
by Matador 


| K ; \ | ontheir 1990 the band's enduring yousaw themanditjustbecamea 
breakthrough propensity for covers. way of distinguishing one show from 
Fakebook “It'sminimising things another andgive areasontosee 
through to the Bob tosay Georgiaandl somebody again andagain. Soitjust 
Dylan and Flying were reluctant to write seemednatural.|t was only as time 
Machine songs on songs and certainly to wenton that werealised we were 
2020's "Sleepless write lyrics. But we liked out of step with everyone else! 
Night” EP and playing. Allthe bands “We still doit for fun - that's really 
IraKaplanon YoLa the hundreds that we wenttosee the main reason. Butit's valuable, 
wearer inbetween, the always did covers too. Almost anything] play on guitar, 
engo scover love breadth of the and el looked Iplay aed oe of that ae in a 
NE of YoLa Tengo’s most band'srepertoire & forward toit. When cover song first. It points to certain 
i endearing qualities over their demonstrates a itwasabandthat directions. It's like, ‘Oh look, youcan 
almost 40-year history is their curiosity that can didn't necessarily go from amagjor chord to aminor 
unabashed affection for and seemlargely extinct. have abottomless chordhere, |never thought about 
understanding of other people's “It'srare now, though supply of original that.’ Or, ‘Oh, there's this descending 
songs.From the covers of Cat it didn'tused to songs, they woulddo pattern here. 'It'sjust a different way 
Stevens and Daniel Johnston be," says Kaplan of differentcoverswhen | ofthinkingabout music.” 
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ISLAND 


Album by album 


Linda 
Thompson 


The folk-rock luminary charts the bright 
lights and shadows ofa stellar career 


DON’T know why I keep on making records,” says Linda 
Thompson cheerily. “I just get bored of walking around Marks 


& Spencer so! think, ‘Well, I’d better do something.” Thank 

goodness. Born Linda Pettifer and raised in Glasgow, as Linda 

Peters she first made her mark in the late-’60s London folk 
scene, part of a crowd that included John Martyn, Nick Drake and Sandy 
Denny. After marrying ex-Fairport Convention guitarist Richard Thompson, 
the pair made a run of superlative folk-rock records in the’7os and early 80s, 
her understated empathy and spellbinding voice, true as silver, dovetailing 
with his sharp, yearning songs. “I do like the ones that are very sad,” she says 
—and there were plenty of those. When they split in 1982, Thompson was 
largely silent for two decades. Her singing career has been blighted by 
dysphonia, a neurological condition causing spasms which constrict the 
vocal cords. “I can’t sing any more,” she says. “I don’t do it now. It can be hard 
enough for me to even speak.” Yet she still makes music, assisted nowadays 
by numerous members of one of the great musical dynasties. Later in 2023 
she will release a new album consisting of other artists recording songs she 


has written. “The usual suspects!” she laughs. “The Proclaimers are on it and 
John Grant and I wrote a song together and he recorded it. It’s done, so 
hopefully that will be out this year.” GRAEME THOMSON 


THEBUNCH 

ROCKON 

ISLAND, 1972 
Icame to 

Ime BOWEN London from 
Glasgow when 
Iwas 18, and! 
started singing 
at the local 


ROCK ON 


clubs, mostly 
the Troubadour. I met Sandy at the 
Troubadour, Johnny Silvo and all 
those people. We just started 
hanging out together. At first, Idid 
advertising jingles. It was fantastic 
money and you got paid every time it 
was on telly. I did that with Manfred 
Mann and Elton John. We did dozens 
of them, but then Richard said to me, 
“You’ve got to stop doing those, 
that’s not good. There’s a credibility 
gap there.” ‘But think of the money,’ 
I thought. Then I think Richard, or 
perhaps it was Trevor [Lucas], 
decided that he wanted to doa kind 
of rock’n’roll record with everybody, 
covering The Everly Brothers, Elvis, 
Buddy Holly and all that. Iremember 
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“Itwas fun”: 
becoming 
oneofthe 
Bunch: 1972 


singing “The Locomotion”. 
Island just gave us some 
money and we went offand 
did it, 

at the Manor in Chipping 
Norton. Back then the label 
would pay for everything. 

It was fun, butI’d already 
chosen folk music. I’m not 
really an ambitious person. 
I knew that people don’t get 
into the charts by singing 
murder ballads with 37 
verses, I knew that itwasa 
niche market. Mind you, on 
tour early on we madea 
fortune! We made 15 quida 
nightin folk clubs. It was 


UNCUT 
CLASSIC Wehad fourtracks and we 


tons of money. did everything live and very 
quickly. Ican’t ever remember 
RICHARD & saying, “Oh my god, thisis 
LINDA THOMPSON the most amazing thing.” When 
| WANT TO SEE THE Richard came up with these songs, 
BRIGHT LIGHTS I thought they were really good, but 
TONIGHT everyone! knew wrote good songs. 
ISLAND, 1974 Now I look back on it, Nick [Drake]’s 


records, Sandy’s records and our 
records, they were very good, but at 
the time you just bashed them out. 
Well, Nick didn’t bash anything out, 
but he still worked fairly quickly. He 
used to come around to my house 
and play all his songs and I’d go, 
“Yes, very nice, Nick, very, very 
nice.” If you listen to the songs [on 


Famously, it cost £2,500 to make. 


Brights Lights] now, they’re 
completely timeless, but I 
didn’t think that at the time, 
though | liked the sad songs. 
“End Of The Rainbow” was 
written after the birth ofour 
first child [Muna] and! 
remember thinking that was 
a wonderful, wonderful song. 
People always say tome, “God, 
weren't you offended [by the 
sentiment|?” What, offended by 
a great song? I don’t think so! 
If it’s a great song, it’s a great 
song. In terms of how we would 
divvy up the vocals on that 
record, Richard would just say, 
“Do you want to sing this?” I’d 
say, “No, you sing it.” It was quite 
democratic. Richard wasn’t 
confident about singing in those 
days, so he just left it to me to pick 
what I wanted to sing. The album 
wasn’t played on the radio. It just 
sank without a trace, but for 
the past many years it has been 
selling. It’s like The Shawshank 
Redemption! Now that I have 
dysphonia, and I find it hard to 
speak andimpossible to sing, I 
appreciate it a bit more. Ithink, 
‘TwishI’d tried a bit harder.’ Ijust 
used to goin and do it and go home. 
IfI knew they were still going to be 
selling, I would have tried harder! 


RichardandLinda 
on The Old Grey 
Whistle Test,1975 


POURDOWNLIKE 
SILVER 


ISLAND, 1975 
The couple embrace Sufismand 
begin living inacommuneinLondon. 
The experience produces muchsoul 
searching andsome of the deepest, 
most beautiful music of their career 
4 We had 
something very 
rare: abject 
fucking misery! 
We were both 
looking for 
something, like 
hippies did, that was not so worldly. 
I think Richard kind of found it; I 
found it and didn’t wantit. It’s 
difficult. It’s a patriarchal religion, 
it was hard for women; horrible, 
really. Basically, itwas a bunch of 
over-educated white people looking 
for redemption — and making 


themselves miserable in the process. 


But they are beautiful songs: “Beat 
The Retreat”; “Night Comes In”; 
“Dimming Of The Day”. It’s 
devotional. It’s very sincere — which 
is not avery good word, butit’s true. 
It was quite a sincere record. Itwasa 
very difficult thing, because at one 
time, Richard had been banned 
from making music. Sheikh [Abdul 


Q’adir| said to me, “You can sing, I 
want you to sing” — because women 
could sing, but they didn’t want the 
men to doit. So, Ihad to sing for him 
constantly. It was weird: “You'll let 
me do music, but not Richard?” That 
was quite hard. I think Richard was 
eventually granted permission [to 
make the album] because he was 
singing to God. I like the songs 
because they’re about a bigger 

love; that’s what we were rather 
misguidedly searching for. 


FIRST LIGHT 


CHRYSALIS, 1978 

After athree-year hiatus where the 
duo playverylittle music owing to 
their spiritual practices, and also 
leavelsland, aslightlyoff-centre 
new album emerges fromthe east... 
Norfolk, tobeprecise 

We had moved 
toacommunity 
in Norfolk, 

c which was 
horrible. don’t 
know how 
Prince William 

and Kate standit! Very flat and very 
strange. First Light has got “Don’t Let 
A Thief Steal Into Your Heart” on it 
and “Strange Affair”. remember 


rms ve Me wees 
tm Oe 


, 


very well that “Strange Affair” was 
the very first song I sang from that 
batch of material. When we were in 
the community in Norfolk, Richard 
played guitar andI satand sang it for 
an audience of Sufi people. I think it 
was the best I’ve ever sang, it was 
fantastic, I don’t think I ever sang 
that well again. Just after marrying 
Richard, I started to get vocal 
problems. Although dysphoniaisa 
neurological complaint, it is almost 
100 per cent caused by trauma. I 
don’t think I gota lot of joy out of 
anything at that point. Itwasa 
strange kind of restricted, repressive 
life and it was hard for me to 
subjugate myself all the time. I 
didn’t mind subjugating myself to 
aso-called higher being, but I didn’t 
like subjugating myself to the male 
rules. Obviously. When I was in the 
studio it wasn’t too bad, but it was 
nota happy time. Then again, if 
you're having a happy time, it’s 
quite hard to make decent music. 
Exceptifyou’re Stevie Wonder. 


SHOOT OUT THELIGHTS 
HANNIBAL, 1982 
The final LP with Richard, made while 
Linda waspregnant andhewas 
straying. A tough, darkly compelling, 
autobiographical classic whichthey 
recorded twice - first with Gerry 
Rafferty, then Joe Boyd 
It was actually 
quite a happy 
time! That was 
quite a happy 
record, because 
I was pregnant 
and we had 
moved out of the commune. We 
went to [the Manor in] Chipping 
Norton and did a record with Gerry 
Rafferty. I’d sometimes go down 
in the morning and takea sip of 
Gerry’s orange juice, which was 
full of whisky. Whisky and orange 
juice — God! I adored Gerry. In fact, 
during the record Gerry andI ran 
away together. Weweregoingto >» 
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Havingaclear-and 
ultimately lucrative - 
moment, June 1985 


start a new life together. We got as 
far as Euston Station and decided 

it wasn’t avery good idea and we’d 
go back to the Manor. It was very 
funny. Richard thought the record 
with Gerry was slick; I quite liked it. 
We re-recorded it with Joe Boyd. I 
don’t like working with Joe that 
much because he makes me 
nervous, but he did a great job. 

I didn’t read too much into the 
lyrics at the time because that’s 
what Richard’s songs are. They’re 
very dark. Ihad no idea Richard 


es 
“At the end of 
the tour, I 
threw away the 
pills and went 
home to pick up 
the pieces” 


was unhappy. [had no idea that 

he was having an affair. Iwas 
ignorant. I had pregnancy 
blindness. He could have been 
singing, “Lindais acow!” and [still 
wouldn’t have noticed. Iwas just 
switched off. But the tour was 
dramatic. I’d always had vocal 
problems and they suddenly went 
away, because I had bigger things 
to be worried about. I was 30-odd 
and I went mad, like a teenager, 
drinking, stealing cars, getting 
arrested. It was acatharsis, I think. 
I was drinking and taking 
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With Zak, Teddy, 
KamiandRichard 
backstageatthe 
Southbank Centre, 
London, 2008 


antidepressants. At the end ofthe 
tour, Richard stayed with his 
girlfriend, I threw away all the 
pills and stuff and I went back 
home to pick up the pieces. 


LINDA THOMPSON 
ONE CLEAR 
MOMENT 


WARNERBROS, 1985 


Idid have an 
urge to write 
more. My mum 
died and I was 
so sad and Ijust 
wanted to do 
something for 
her, really. [loved my mother, so! 
thought, ‘I’ll make a record.’ Some 
of the songs I like, but it’s too’80s 
and too slick. I loved [producer] 
Hugh Murphy, but he worked with 
Gerry [Rafferty] and that was his 
MO, to make very slick stuff. 

I got to work and write with Betsy 
Cook, who J absolutely love. It 

was great being with Betsy, but 
making the album was difficult. 

Of course, it had “Telling Me Lies” 
on it, which the trio recorded. 

For the first time in my entire 

life, Imadea lot of money! It 

was the days when you still got 
royalties. So suddenly I was 
getting these huge royalty cheques. 
God bless Linda Ronstadt, Dolly 
Parton, Emmylou Harris and the 
Trio album. 


LINDA THOMPSON 
FASHIONABLY LATE 


TOPIC, 2002 


It took so long 
because I just 
didn’t want to 
sing any more. 
It was just too 
difficult. When 
I was doing the 
record and having vocal problems, 
Ijust took along time. Sometimes I 
had to cut and paste the vocals, 
which I don’t like doing. But it was 
nice getting into the swing of it.I did 
it in New York, where I lived while 
making the record. That was fun, 
and I had a great producer, Edward 
Haber. I just enjoyed being around 
musicians. By that point, ithad 
become a family affair, which was 
nice, writing with [youngest 
daughter| Kami and [son] Teddy. It’s 
fantastic, butit’s very difficult, too, 
because you can’t say to your child, 
“Why don’t you try to sing it this 
way?” Because they’ll kill you! So 
it’s difficult but rewarding. Working 
with Rufus is a joy. Whatever you 
give him he’ll turn it into something 
phenomenal. Richard is on that 
record. I think his then-wife might 
have been a bit upset, but it was 
such a long time since we'd parted. 
Working with him is fine. Now when 
we work together, it’s all remote, so 
we don’t even have to be in the same 
room. We meet up and have tea. 


THOMPSON 
FAMI LY CONCORD, 2014 


Ithink it was 
Men important to 
“4 /%~ Teddy todothe 
“~~ family record. 
Although, 
working with 
him, you’ve got 
to be on your tiptoes. He just goes 
around everybody, “No, doit again!” 
Kami didn’t want to doit. [Mimics a 
child]: “Don’t want to!” We said, 
“Well, you have to!” I don’t think it 
was that difficult. We all recorded it 
in different places. It wasn’t until we 
did the shows that we got together. 
We did two shows in London and 
then three in New York. The first one 
was just under-rehearsed. Wedida 
short rehearsal just to keep people 
happy. There was a thought that if 
we do four days of rehearsals, 
somebody is going to kill somebody! 
But it was good to do a family record. 
It’s anice thing to have. Now when 
I’m working on songs I’ve got 
[grandson] Zak [Hobbs], I’ve got 
James Walbourne, my son-in-law, 
who is in The Rails with Kami. James 
writes a lot with Chrissie Hynde. She 
sends him loads of lyrics and he'll 
sort them out. He says to me, “Now 
I’ve got you doing it, too!” I’ve got 
Kami and Teddy. I could dowitha 
pianist, they’re all guitarists. Now 
more than ever, people are just very, 
very kind to me. I’m very lucky. © 
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HE photographs suggest he’s wearing a surgical 
gown and atop hat, but the drummer claims to 
have been in costume as a jester. The bass player 
has onacrash helmet, for he has comeasa 
motorcycle cop. One of the guitarists is jump- 
suited and platform-booted. 

Most strikingly, the lead guitarist is wearing a 
liberal interpretation of a school uniform, which 
has been made by his sister from velvet. It might 
not all sound like much, considering the cannons, bells and 
airborne women of their stage presentations since, but this — in 
April 1974, asupport gig, staged on aswimming pool roof — is the 
first breakthrough moment in the history of AC/DC. 

“We looked so colourful,” remembers Dave Evans (red striped 
jacket, cropped vest top), singer in the band’s original lineup. “At 
that time Australia was still in the hippy hangover, tie-dyed shirts 
and beards and so on. George Young, who was our producer, hada 
mind for what was going on in England and he had seen Slade. We 
had a big show coming up, and he asked us to have outfits made.” 

So you embraced glam rock? 

“Fuck off!” says Dave, down the line from the home of his 
Argentinian promoter. “No-one called it ‘glam’. It was anew and 
contemporary look. They wanted us to look modern, and likea 
British band. People wore those clothes when they went out on a 
Friday and Saturday night.” 

This contrasted with the headline act for the event in Sydney’s 
Victoria Park: Flake. “We were ajeans band,” says Robert Bailey, 
Flake’s bass player. “Angus and Malcolm were in costume. The 
drummer was dressed like a wizard, the bass player like a biker. 
They were into that kind of thing: Gary Glitter, Marc Bolan, all that 
sort of stuff was rating well in Australia.” 

As Dave Evans recalls it, the effect of AC/DC’s changed appearance 
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With AC/DC on the point of their 50th anniversary, Uncut charts 
their first steps. You join us in Sydney, Australia, where amajor 1960s 
pop star is signing up new talent: including his younger brothers. From 
their dabblings in glam, to their first classic lineup, we learnhow AC/DC's 
audaciously simple sound was hewn from the rock, and their true leader 
emerged. ‘Malcolm had no ego,” one former member tells John Robinson. 

“He knew whathe wanted. He wanted a great band.” 
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was instantaneous. The band had been playing live since the start 
of 1974 and those among their following who made it to the park’s 
natural amphitheatre were impressed with AC/DC’s vibrant 
appearance. The real change, however, was in their lead guitarist. 

“Something transformed in him,” says Dave. “Dressed asa 
schoolboy he wasn’t Angus Young any more; he was acharacter. He 
ripped it up! He ran across the stage, rolled on his back. We were 
looking at him, like “What?” All ofa sudden he had an alter ego. 
Theschoolboy outfit was the catalyst.” 


their roots were firmly in the previous decade. The music 

being made by Malcolm Young (21) and his brother Angus 
(19) and a rolling cast of others was made with the encouragement 
of an influential older sibling. In the years 1964-1969, George Young 
(28), had been one of Australia’s biggest stars — guitarist in The 
Easybeats, whose celebratory wage slave anthem “Friday On My 
Mind”, written with fellow guitarist Harry Vanda, was Australia’s 
first international pop classic. 

When Easyfever abated, Young and Vanda spent their first 
post-pop star years with a production deal in London. Returning 
to Australiain 1973, the pair continued their association, writing 
ruggedly melodic songs and pairing them with local musicians. 
For Albert Productions — Ted Albert was a Sydney music magnate 
who had produced The Easybeats — they now produced rockers like 
Ted Mulry, Jackie Christian and Flight and former Easybeats singer 
Stevie Wright. Their roster also included pop vocalists like William 
Shakespeare and Ray Burgess. 

“The Easybeats were like The Beatles of Australia,” says Tony 
Currenti, drummer of Jackie Christian and Flight. In a previous 
incarnation, the band had shared a manager with The Easybeats, 
and become expert in playing material by their more successful > 


5 C/DC were dressed in the leading-edge fashions of 1974, but 


Blazer glory:(I-r) 
Dave Evans (vocals), 
RobBailey (bass), 
Peter Clack (drums), 
Malcolm Young 
(guitar), Angus Young 
(guitar) at theband's 
firstphotosession 
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Flicking the switch: 
AC/DCplay their 
firstever gigat 

the Chequersclub, 
Sydney, NYE, 1973 


associates. This impressed George and Harry, 
who took them under their wing. “They had 
alot of material written and they gave songs to 
everyone,” says Tony. “George changed the 
prospects of rock’n’roll in Australia.” 

George and Harry also recognised the potential 
in the Young family. 
Malcolm’s band began 
rehearsing in October 
1973 and by year end had 
secured a very decent 
debut gig: playing 
New Year’s Eve ata 
local nightspot called 
Chequers, which had 
in its heyday hosted 
international stars like 
Sammy Davis Jr. Now, 
Dave Evans would count 
in the new year. “We were 
raring to go,” says Dave. 

The formation which 
took to the stage that 
night to play covers of the Stones, Chuck Berry 
and Free bore only a passing resemblance to later, 
more storied lineups. Still, there was an emerging 
theme of innocence and experience. Dr'ummer 
Colin Burgess had once kept time with The 
Masters Apprentices, a fiery 1960s garage rock 
band with several Australian singles. Bass player 
Larry Van Kriedt, on the other hand, was 18 —a 
multi-talented musician who played guitar and 
saxophone and lived down the road from the 
Young family home. 

Both Dave Evans and Malcolm had at different 
times been a member of an Australian group 
called, bafflingly even for this pre-globalisation 
world, The Velvet Underground. After some jams 
as a four-piece, Malcolm asked the other guys if 
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his younger brother could come along, since his 
group Kentucky had recently split. They now 
admitted Angus Young into what now, ona 
suggestion from George’s wife, became AC/DC. 
“George moulded AC/DC into his style more or 
less,” says Tony Currenti. “They had that rock 
mentality, and George 
helped them become the 
band they are today.” 


UT which band, 

precisely, is that? 

From the outset 
the key decision-makers 
in AC/DC had astrong 
idea of what they wanted 
— and heads rolled 
among the membership 
until the unit were able 
to deliver it. Out went 
Colin Burgess (grounds: 
unreliability). When it 
came time to record their 
debut album in 1975, George Young let Peter Clack 
play on “Baby Please Don’t Go” but enlisted Tony 
Currenti to play the rest 
of the drum parts. 

Out went Noel Taylor 
and Neil Smith, even 
though they (jester 
and cop, respectively) 
both played the first 
“school uniform” gig. 
“We got the boot when 
it became obvious we 
were going to take 


too long to getit 
together,” Smith 
remembered in 2005. 


TheEasybeats: | 


Harry Vanda 
"(Secondleft) 

andGeorge 

Young (centre) 
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Even their firing was done efficiently. “Malcolm 
came over to the flat where we were staying to tell 
usin person,” says Noel Taylor today. “I remember 
Neil saying after, ‘That’s a relief. Itwas too much 
pressure.’ He wanted to play and have fun.” 

For some, however, AC/DC’s professionalism 
was incentivising. When Peter Clack and Robert 
Bailey presented at George Young’s home in 
Epping, Sydney, to audition as the band’s new 
rhythm section, the former Flake men knocked 
at a substantial gate in a tall perimeter fence. 

On being buzzed into George’s residence, they 
entered a home studio equipped witha pro desk. 
Rather than merely awaiting the nod from young 
hopefuls, the pair found themselves being 
scrutinised by the legendary George Young and 
Harry Vanda. There was already talkin the air of 
asingle, an album and gigs abroad. 

“All those things were on the table,” says Robert 
today. “I joined because I knewit was going to be 
like a rocket sled.” 

There was also asense of a baton being passed. 
“The door was opened by this guy who spoke 
with fluency, control and charisma — and that 
was George Young,” says Peter Clack. “He was 
about five foot tall, which was asurprise, but 

ahigh intelligence 
came off George. 
Then he introduced 
his little brothers. 
“Malcolm was in 
tune with the music 
industry,” Clack 
continues. “I’m sure 
George would have 
painted hima pretty 
picture! Malcolm 
always had the correct 
answers to whatever 
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“Transformed”: C/ 
Angus Young 

at Ch uers, 

NYE, 1973 
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proposals were made.” 
“The serious one was 
Malcolm, always,” 
says Noel Taylor. 
“Many, many times he 
would say stuff like, 
‘We're not just going to be 
bigin Australia, we're going 
to be big around the 
world.’ We'd say, ‘Right 


ALBERT 


’ DaveEvans 
Malcolm, whatever.’ But fronts AC/DC 
he meantit all right.” onTVpopslot 
Sessions for the GIK. 1974 
band’s first single felt 


bigtime, no expense 
spared — even slightly 
cloak and dagger. 
Instead of recording at 
Albert studio on King 
Street, the band worked 
at the plusher EMI 
Sydney studios with the 
recently relocated British engineer Richard 

Lush. Lush had lately been based at EMI studios 
London, where his credits included Sgt Pepper’s 
Lonely Hearts Club Band. 

Rather than leaning into their present setlist — 
by this time featuring originals like “Soulstripper” 
and an early version of “Rock’n’Roll Singer” — the 
song to be recorded was freshly minted. The 
woodblock-tastic flip (“Rockin’ In The Parlour”) 
had already been taped with Colin Burgess on 
drums, but according to Dave Evans, the A-side 
(cinema foyer chat-up stomper “Can I Sit Next To 
You, Girl”) was new to the band on the day of 
recording, fresh from Malcolm’s pen. 

“We got there and Malcolm played it on his 
guitar,” says Dave. “We just put it down. When it 
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was my turn, I went out there with lyrics 

on a piece of paper. We were creating it in 

the studio.” 

“Tjoined a power rock band with very 
well-crafted pop songs,” remembers 

Robert Bailey. “Strong hooks with clever, 

and in some cases sophisticated 

arrangements, these were already in place. 

I believe George and Harry Vanda hada 

strong hand in these compositions, they 

really knew how to make a song work.” 

Today, the debut AC/DC single “Can I Sit 

Next To You, Girl” (as released by Albert 
Productions on July 22, 1974), will strike 
listeners familiar with AC/DC’s big hits as 
anomalous. Sure, it has a big build-up toa 
big chorus. It has several good riffs. But its 
opening statement is a prettily ornate twin- 
lead intro, and there are uncharacteristic 
delay effects on Malcolm’s guitar. It’s 
certainly rock, but it leans glam. 

The song is inseparable from an 

unforgettable filmed performance. 
Recorded for a brief pop culture segment 
called GTK (“Get To Know”) which airedin 
the five minutes before the ABC news, 
the clip features the band playing 
/7>, underabanner reading “The 

‘D Last Picture Show” beneath 

SS. the proscenium archata 

cinemain Cronulla, a 
south Sydney suburb. 
The music is great but 
it’s the clothes — the 
impression is a 
confusing blur of gold 
lamé onesies, looming 

Sy chest hair, a general 
S vibe of Pierrot turned to 
criminality — that burns the 
performance into the memory. 

“Can I Sit Next To You, 
Girl” was picked up by 
Sydney’s FM station 
2SM andsome ofits 
affiliates, charted 
highlyin Perth and 
ultimately won a prize 
as “Australian Record 
Of The Year” ina 
national pop magazine. 
But it was nota 
countrywide hit. 
Malcolm, with an 
intuitive grasp of what 
needed to be done, decided to change things up 
by paring them back. He told the band he would 
no longer play any lead guitar. 

“Tsaid, ‘What are you talking about?” Dave 
Evans remembers. “‘Rockin’ In The Parlour’, 
which is the B-side of ‘Can I Sit Next To You, Girl’, 
that’s Malcolm’s lead on that. Iloved his playing.” 

By the time the band came to re-record the 
single’s lead track, for their second Australian 
album TNT in late 1975, tweaks had been made to 
it that reflected wider changes within AC/DC. The 
song was essentially the same. But gone were the 
pretty intro and the echo effects, even the comma 
in the title. The original singer was gone, too. 

“Malcolm was the principal driver and Angus 
deferred to Malcolm, always,” remembers > 
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GROOVY 
OLD MEN 


Vanda/Young 
THE VALENTINES 


Bon Scott's first band The Valentines covered 
George andHarry’s Easybeats number “My Old 
Man'sA Groovy Old Man" withsome success. 
However, AC/DC fans may prefer the psych- 
tastic "Getting Better” (composed: Bon Scott/ 
Wyn Milsom), B-side of the execrable "Nick 
Nack Paddy Whack". 


_-s~ RAYBURGESS 
/ \ 
[ LEY \ This great Vanda/Young 
\A “=| glamrocker was asingle for 


“ware —_// Jackie Christian and Flight, 
2 with Tony Currention drums, 
ss in1974 -thesongbeing 
recorded on the same night the High Voltage 
sessions beganin earnest. Whenit flopped for 
them, the team took it topop heartthrob Ray 


Burgess, who madeit ahit. 
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Boozy sessionslink Harry 

Vanda, all three Young 
brothers - andalso former Derry And The 
Seniors sax man Howie Casey - onamisfiring 
set of funky rock. "Natural Manis, if you squint, 
abitlike "Live Wire”. 


Solo debut from the troubled 
we former Easybeats singer. 
re Si ASteve Marriott fronting 
the EStreet Band vibe predominates onaset 
of predominantly Vanda/Young compositions, 
featuring Malcolm Young onrhythm guitar. Title 
trackisn't unlike "Highway ToHell”. 


WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


Interesting primarily to 
observe therange of 
Vanda/Young's skills. They could do rock. They 
could do glam. They could also do duck-voiced, 
mildly creepy cheesefest by John Cave, not 
quite the Australian Gary Glitter. 
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“Cheers, 
cobber’”: 
Malcolm 
Young, 1976 


Robert Bailey. “Malcolm had in his mind what he 
was going to put out there, and it was going to be 
a driving rock band. We would play, he would say 
whether or not he liked it: ‘Keep it simple’; ‘Keep 
the pulse going.’ Angus was not arhythm player, 
he did not havea handle on how to keep the drive 
and the thickness going when Malcolm went into 
asolo. It would get very thin when he took over 
the rhythmic elements of playing the guitar.” 

“There was no ego with Malcolm,” says Dave 
Evans. “He sacrificed his lead work to get a better 
band sound. He knew he could deliver those 
chords better than anyone else, and he would 
keep grinding those chords out and he’d let 
Angus be the show pony in the schoolboy 
uniform at the front of the stage. He knew what 
he wanted. He wanted a great band.” 


themselves, if you want to rock’n’roll. Inthe 

earliest days of AC/DC, the band would keep in 
training for the ascent with a couple of weekly 
rehearsals/shows at the Hampton Court Hotel 
(mainly playing, as Noel Taylor recalls, “to off- 
duty prostitutes”). They supplemented these gigs 
with additional acoustic sessions at the Young 
family home in Burwood, where after playing 
music the band would unwind playing table 
tennis on the table in the yard. 

Noel, the band’s second drummer, remembers 
shows at high schools, gigs at police boys clubs 
and astarrier event in nearby Newcastle 
supporting Australia’s glam pop stars of the 
moment, Sherbet. As strange a fit as that was, 
the band seemed to be getting somewhere. 

“Tt was pretty full,” says Noel. “We did pretty 
well. We were outside afterwards and a bunch of 
girls came bowling straight towards us and asked 
for autographs. We said, ‘Of who?” 

Their bookings could vary wildly. Peter Clack 
recalls the shows in pubs, a circuit he wryly 
remembers as “dirty work”. Come the summer of 


J: along way to the top, as they put it 


Understanding the 
Australia-only AC/DC releases 


(ALBERT, 1975) 
The first, 
Australia-only, LP 
by the Bon Scott- 
frontedband. 
Music: Astrong 

| See 7/10, She's Got 
Balls” coming 
aaa to praina the template. 
Cover: 7/10, on-brand mix of sleazy and cute. 
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international 


Voltage” and'Live Wire" onit, after all. 
Cover:8/10.Very good graphics. 
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(ALBERT, 1976) 
Better 
sequencing... 


AS — ‘versionrules. 
ete Music: 9/10. 


Boostedby 
thesuperb “Jailbreak”, youcan'tlose. 
Cover: 1/10. That armis all wrong, lads. 
You'llbe wanting Hipgnosis to do the 
international version. 


LET THERE 
BEROCK 
(ALBERT, 1977) 
Not everyone 

at Atlanticloved 
BonScott's voice, 


track-swapping. 
Music: (7/10) 

— ALL Australianversion 
has°* ‘Crabsody InBlue”, dropped from the US 
version - possibly because the STl punning 
didn't translate. 

Cover:(8/10) A tie with the better-known 
international edition. 


fingers in their ears. One decided to express 
his disapproval by grabbing the lead guitarist. 
Grooving along with his eyes closed on the 
second night, Robert Bailey became aware 
that Angus had stopped playing. 

“Topened my eyes to see Angus’s guitar leaning 
against his amplifier and him flying through the 
air with his arms thrashing away,” he says. “He 
landed on a punter and they were brawling on the 
floor. This guy had been grabbing Angus’s ankle 
while he was playing. Angus had tried to kick him 
a few times but that hadn’t worked. So he had to 
jump on him.” 

Sacked immediately and without pay, broke, 
and facing along drive home, it didn’t take long 
for tensions which had been bubbling under in 
AC/DC to come to the surface. Dave Evans, in 
particular, was under scrutiny. Today, Dave says 
all the friction came down to the practicalities 
of regular payment. Robert Bailey, however, 
remembers the real problem was on stage. 

“There were ego issues,” he says. “Dave was 
the frontman and he was out there as the main 
attraction. But everyone’s out there looking at 
Angus — because you’ve got a schoolkid who’s 
on the floor spinning round in circles. He wasn’t 
doing what Malcolm would have him do, let’s put 
it that way.” 

“Angus was always the key to it,” says Noel 
Taylor. “I think Dave would have liked to be that, 
but it was never going to happen. Angus and Dave 
didn’t get on that well.” 

Helping them out of their sticky situation in 
Perth was a Melbourne nightclub owner named 
Michael Browning, who wired the band some 
money to assist their return. When the band later 
visited him to say thanks, he could see the way the 
wind was blowing. While he was in discussions 
about representing AC/DC, the band were already 
looking to recruit their next singer. Says Browning: 
“They told me they had their heart set on Bon.” 


Y 1975 Ronald Belford Scott had been 
B washed up by the counterculture’s tide. 

Once a member of The Valentines, who 
performed bubblegum pop in tight trousers, as 
the new decade turned, he let his hair downin 
Fraternity, who embraced a communal lifestyle 
and Crosby, Stills & Nash harmonies. By the time 
AC/DC looked him up, Bon’s next gig was going to 
be painting a boat. Asa veteran of Australian pop 
of the 1960s, he was, unsurprisingly, well known 
to George Young. 

Significantly, Bon’s talents — a great singing 
voice; a slightly mucky sense of humour, which 
he could translate into lyric form — were a perfect 
fit with the band’s ambitions for itself. Not all 
of those who witnessed the 
singer’s galvanising effect 


1974, however, AC/DC were playing Sydney Opera 
House, ona bill supporting ex-Easybeats man 
Stevie Wright at a launch for his Hard Road 
album, produced by George, on which Malcolm 
had played rhythm guitar. At high-profile gigs, 
nothing was left to chance. When the band 
supported Lou Reed in Melbourne, George Young 
and Harry Vanda flew down — not to schmooze, 
but to exert their influence and expertise at the 


to Perth, 1,000 miles by 
unfinished road, some of 
the band travelling in the 
back with the equipment, 
fora week-long residency. 
They arrived at 

Beethoven’s nightclub to 
discover their crowd was 
more accustomed to slick 


would get to enjoy the fruits of 
AC/DC’s breakthrough — but all 
who saw Scott’s arrival could 
understand how he personified 
the earthy personality that 
Malcolm was seeking for the 
band’s music. 

“That was AC/DC then, with 
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mixing desk, so AC/DC didn’t suffertheignominy | cover bands playing Bon,” says Peter Clack, still 
of half-power, “support band” sound. Top 40 material. Soon, » Bon Scott enthusiastic at the memory of 
: ‘ : (second ; 
Unobserved, things could still go wrong. In customers were running left)inThe the band’s eureka moment. 
September 1974, AC/DC travelled from Adelaide around with their Valentines “He was a knockout. He was 
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a gentleman. He was ashowman - and he 
could sing.” 

“The brothers adored him. They looked up 
to him — they thought he was fabulous,” says 
Michael Browning, “They’d been almosta 
glam rock band at that point. Having Bon 
on board they became much more jeans- 
and-T-shirt rock’n’roll. Angus had the only 
visual trademark.” 

When we think of AC/DC, we likely think of 
classic albums, classic lineups. As superb as 
the music made by the Bon Scott-fronted 
band would be, it might be wiser to think of 


this as the first fruit of a slightly less sexy idea: 


a classic process. Something like the AC/DC 
music we know was always in the hearts and 
minds of the Young family — but it tookan 
intelligent tweaking of music and personnel 
to free it from the marble. Ifit worked —a 
song, a musician; a stage move like Angus 
being lifted on the singer’s shoulders — it 
stayed. Ifit didn’t, itwas removed. 

The Bon Scott group certainly wasn’t the 
end of lineup changes in AC/DC. Singers, 
drummers, bass players, even George Young 
and (post-mortem) Malcolm would be 
replaced as the group preserved the 
continuity of the bigger picture. As easy as 
itis to overstate their monolithic aspects, 
though, one might also state that those 
involved in making asuccess of the AC/DC 
organisation were simply realistic enough to 
understand what it would take to succeed. 

“You get nothing for nothing, and George 
knew that,” says Peter Clack. “It wasn’t ‘have 
fun, you’re all stars...’; it was a business. 

But they were a fantastic bunch of guys. 
Unpretentious, friendly, really together and 


really switched on — including George and 
Harry. Real humans, and there’s not many 
people like that in showbiz.” 

In this context, Bon’s skillset and 
experience represented a perfect 
combination. “Dave sought adoration and 
validation of his sex appeal,” says Bailey. 
“Bon’s ambition and drive was all about 
success, no matter what — matching and 
possibly exceeding Malcolm or George’s 
ambition for the band.” 

Bailey’s replacement Mark Evans, who 
played alongside Scott for three albums, 
can confirm that while AC/DC’s music was a 
place for its swelling army of fans to let their 
hair down, for the players it was a calling to 
which you had to dedicate yourself. 

“Tt was very much a job, you didn’t even 
think of taking time off. You did what the 
band needed to get anything done,” he says. 
“Bon liked playing in a rock’n’roll band — 
he couldsee the prospects, he was happy 
to follow the gameplan.” 

One of the band’s first engagements with 
Bon Scott was a return fixture: to play 
another gig on the roof of the pool in Victoria 
Park. It was only a few months since their 
last show there, butin that time a lot had 
changed. The drummer, the singer and the 


bass player had all recently been replaced. So 
too had their clothing. As with the musicians, 


it had been largely swapped for something 
with a much more comfortable fit. 

“Bon’s initial concession to the glam thing 
was to wear a pair of cream satin flares,” 
remembers Robert Bailey. “After a couple 
of months, it became too much for him. He 
went back to jeans.” © 
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In 1981, Tina Weymouth and Chris Frantz proved that they were far 
more than just the rhythm section of Talking Heads. Decamping to 
Compass Point studios in The Bahamas, they formed TOM TOM CLUB, 
the casually mould-breaking musical collective whose good vibrations 
are still being felt today. Sam Richards tunes in for colourful tales of 
island life, French schoolyard rhymes, lost James Brown sessions anda 
famished Ian Dury. ‘It was so fun to have this wonderful karmic spirit,” 
says Weymouth. 'It felt like angels were coming.” 

Photoby LYNN GOLDSMITH 
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“This girl'sgotagreat 
sense ofrhythm’: 
Frantzand Weymouth 
withDavidByrnein 
Talking Heads, 1976 


T took two years of gentle persuasion, 
but in late summer 1974, Tina 
Weymouth finally agreed to join her 
boyfriend Chris Frantz in the band that 
would soon become Talking Heads. 
“Very shortly after I met Tina,” says 
Frantz, “Thad this feeling that we could 
work together from dancing with her 
and watching her dance. I thought, 
‘This girl’s got a great sense of rhythm — 
Ill bet she can play.” 

Weymouth had strummed a bit of folk 
guitar as a teenager, but she’d never picked upa 
bass and disliked the connotations: “I always 
loved music but! didn’t really see myselfasa girl 
in arock band. That seemed like a hard row to hoe 
because it was a very cocky enterprise. I told Chris 
that I would be as supportive as I could, I would 
drive him and his drums to gigs and whatnot, but 
I thought it was pretty mucha guy thing.” 

Seeing Muddy Waters live during one of his 1974 
residencies changed her mind. “Hardly anybody 
was there, but he just played his heart out, sang 
his heart out. I thought, ‘Wow. It woke upa 
passion inside of me. Also we were also living 
three blocks from CBGBs, where any night of the 
week, you might see somebody like Patti Smith or 
Television or Blondie, there were so many good 
bands. That was inspiring, because we were 
watching people get to know their instruments. 

I thought, ‘This is wonderful, because they’re 
about as new to this as lam.” 

Not that the scene was especially welcoming to 
female musicians. For all CBGBs’ fabled position 
at the vanguard ofa radical new take on rock 
music, its denizens could be pretty reactionary. 
“They were very provincial, some of them,” says 
Weymouth. “They dressed like The Fonz and they 
were still enamoured ofa Marlon Brando, James 
Dean kind of Hollywood. They’d say, ‘Are you 
some sort of feminist band because there’s a 
woman in the band?’ Chris would go down there 
just about every night after rehearsal; I would go 
to watch the bands but I didn’t want to just hang 
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out, because I didn’t have 
the same experience he had. 
It was different for a girl. I 
mean, some of them never 
even spoke a word to me.” 
Similarly, Frantz and 
Weymouth’s deep love of soul, jazz, 
reggae and African music put them at odds 
with punk’s reductive ethos. “With a few 
exceptions, a lot of the people at CBGBs were not 
really keen on black music,” says Frantz, “unless 
it was Jimi Hendrix.” On the upside, this meant 
that Talking Heads could sneak those references 
into their set without the crowd really noticing. 
“We could play ‘Take Me To The River’ and 
nobody would knowit was an Al Green song,” 
laughs Frantz. “They would just think, ‘Oh, 
Talking Heads are so unusual!” 


“Itwas different 
for agirl": 
Weymouthand | 
Frantzin1976 


: 
ATMOSPHERE 
WAS CASUAL 
AND ALMOST 
PARTY-LIKE 


Although they recorded 
their first album within the 
claustrophobic confines of 
Manhattan, Talking Heads were 
soon straining at the leash. In 
1978, they jumped at an offer from 
Island boss Chris Blackwell — who 
was possibly regretting missing 
out on their signature — to become 
the first band to record an album 
at his new Compass Point studios 
outside of Nassau in The Bahamas. 
“Thad never been toa tropical 
island before,” reveals Frantz. “We 
were living in lofts that had no heat 
after business hours, and so when 
we atrived it was just beautiful and 
warm and lush. The studio was 
very different from studios in New 
York — it had a big recreation room 
with foosball and a pool table, and 
alittle snack bar where you could 
get a hamburger or some conch 
chowder or fried chicken. The 
staff was all Bahamian with 
the exception of a couple of 
Jamaicans, all very fun- 
loving people. So the 
atmosphere was very casual 
and almost party-like. 
Everybody was serious about 
their job, but witha smile.” 
Compass Point’s easygoing 
mood and the ambient assimilation of 
Caribbean sounds such as soca and reggae 
— along with the oblique strategies of producer 
Brian Eno — encouraged Talking Heads to turn 
rock music upside down. As with their heroes 
Funkadelic and Fela Kuti, melody and lyrics 
began to become subservient to rhythm, texture 
and vibe, this method reaching its apogee on 
1980’s dazzling Remain In Light, also recorded at 
Compass Point. When David Byrne subsequently 
declared he was making asolo album, swiftly 
followed by Heads keyboardist/guitarist Jerry 


Inthe Club: Tina 
Weymouth (right) 
withsisters and 
bandmatesLaura 
andLani, April1982 


Harrison, Frantz and Weymouth already had the 
confidence that not only coulda rhythm section 
drive a record, they could be the record. They 
packed their bags and headed straight back down 
to Compass Point, taking up residence in alittle 
apartment behind the studio that they nicknamed 
Tom Tom Club (after the Soho speakeasy in the 
Cliff Richard film, Expresso Bongo). Pretty soon, it 
would be aclub that everyone wanted to join. 


OTHING was written before they arrived in 
Ni The Bahamas. “We had a couple of little 

things on a four-track tape recorder,” says 
Weymouth, “but really we just winged it.” The 
couple’s original plan to work with Lee ‘Scratch’ 
Perry, hatched over a joint in a New York hotel 
room, was scuppered when the Jamaican 
producer suddenly demanded $1,000 an hour. 
Luckily, his compatriot Steven Stanley — assistant 
engineer on Remain In Light — was on hand to step 
into the breach. “I would have loved to have 
worked with Lee Perry,” says Frantz, “butin 
retrospect, we probably dodged a bullet there. 
Because as great as heis, at that stage in his life, he 


was, Shall we say, kind of erratic. We spent some 
time with him [later] and he was a pleasure to be 
with. But he’s not somebody you particularly 
want to do business with — like Lou Reed!” 

The next person they called was Adrian Belew, 
who’d added some wild guitar parts to Remain In 
Light before joining the expanded Talking Heads 
live band for their legendary 1980 tour. As well as 
making his guitar sound like an elephant and 
playing piano strings with a drumstick, he 
helped bring structure and melody to Frantz and 
Weymouth’s nascent jams. “I guess I was the first 
person starting this music with them,” says 
Belew. “In that sense, I feel like Ihad more ofa 
role in the record than just being the guitar 
player. Not that they ever said, ‘We’re going to 
makea record’. We spent a lot of time in the 
daytime just enjoying the beach and the beautiful 
atmosphere until eventually in the evening we 
would goin and lay some ideas down. Very laid- 
back and very casual. Their idea was, ‘It’s justa 
group of rotating people called the Tom Tom Club. 
It’s not really an actual band, it’s whoever we 
invite, and it’s not necessarily a record until it 


How agarage-built synthesiser put the genius into 


TOM 

ol TOM TOM CLUB 
turns into one.’ It was 
really an idyllic way 
to work.” 


Wally Badarou, a 

# member ofthe famous 
¥ Compass Point All-Stars 
who played keyboards on 
the second Tom Tom Club 
album Close To The Bone, 
confirms that the casual 
chats with Frantz and 
Weymouth around the pool 
or over minced crawfish and 
banana daiquiris at their 
favourite local hangout the 
Traveller’s Rest were an 
important part of Tom Tom 
Club’s approach. “If you 
listen to Tina and Chris, 
they’re so articulate and so 
knowledgeable about so 
many things. We would go and hang out and have 
dinner together and be talking about France, 
Africa, America, everywhere.” When it finally 
came to laying down some music, the 
instructions were “subliminal... There was so 
much respect and mutual consideration that if 
they were to get somebody on board, they just let 
him or her do his or her thing. We were never 
driven or directed. Everything just happened in 
the studio spontaneously.” 

Yet despite the pressure-free environment 
they’d created, Weymouth was initially unsure 
about stepping up to the mic to front the project: 
“Tsaid, ‘I’m nota singer, I havea lung condition I 
was born with.’” But a new style coming out of 
New York provided the solution. “Chris said, ‘Oh, 
Tina, you know you don’t have to sing a lyric, you 
can just rap.’ Easier said than done, but that’s 
how | approached it.” With some words — about 
words! — laid down for what would become 
“Wordy Rappinghood”, Weymouth then had the 
brainwave of flying in her sisters Lani and Laura. 
They weren’t professional singers, but they’d 


often sung together as children, and their > 
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and Chaz Jankel 
atCompassPoint, 
Nassau, 1981 


performances on the record have a unique 
quality, at once both naive and sassy. “They were 
crucial to our bonhomie, to our spiritual well- 
being,” says Weymouth. “While Steven Stanley 
was bouncing tracks to clear up more room to 
sing, we went across the street to the beach. On 
the way back, Lani grabbed our arms and started 
skipping and singing a song that we learned at 
school in the south of France, when we were 
there for about six months: ‘ram-sam-sam, 
a-ram-sam-sam’, Later we found out it might have 
its origins in Africa.” Tina suggested they add 
this playground chant to “Wordy Rappinghood”. 
“Chris and Steven Stanley were standing on 
their chairs dancing. So we said, ‘OK, this is 

the way to go.” 


The Tom Tom Club membership kept 
expanding, with their lyrics appearing to take 
on magic powers to summon their heroes to 
Compass Point. After getting anamecheck on 
“Genius Of Love”, Sly & Robbie — who were 
working with Grace Jones in Studio A at the time — 
wandered in to add handclaps to the track. “It 
was so fun to have this wonderful karmic spirit,” 
says Weymouth. “It felt like angels were coming.” 


Even James Brown was intrigued enough by his | 


mention in “Genius Of Love” to follow the trail 
down to Nassau. “Yeah, that was amazing,” says 
Frantz. “He eventually turned up.” However, 
Brown’s fraught sessions with the Compass Point 
All-Stars were aborted when he tried to get them 
to hand over all of their publishing rights to the 


four songs they’d created together. 
“Tt could have worked ifJames 
Brown had been better briefed,” 
reckons Wally Badarou. “He didn’t 
really know what to expect and 
thought he could just do it the way 
he was used to with the Famous 
Flames and the JBs. That wasn’t the 
case, obviously. You go down to 
Compass Point, you need to be 
open. Things may happen, things 
may not happen. You don’t makea 
big fuss about it.” 

The All-Stars evidently drovea 
hard bargain. When Jan Dury and 
Chaz Jankel arrived at Compass 
Point to record Lord Upminster in 
the nextdoor studio to Tom Tom 
Club, Sly & Robbie refused to start 
work unless they were paid upfront. 
“Poor Ian Dury and Chaz Jankel, 
they were starving for four days 
because they had no money [left] 
to buy food,” recalls Weymouth. 
“Chris and Iinvited them toa 
barbecue and it was so funny 
because they were all guarding 
their food while eating as they were 
terrified there wouldn’t be enough. 
Usually we’d make so much there 
would be some left over, so we 
wouldn’t have to cook the next day. 
No! Everything was cleaned down 


_ tothe bones.” But out of that episode came 


another Tom Tom Club love story, as Jankel 
coupled up with Weymouth’s sister Laura, 
writing his 1983 album Chazablanca together. 


stayed on in Compass Point to conjure up Tom 

Tom Club’s second album. But by 1983, the 
atmosphere in the Bahamas had changed. 
“Cocaine had arrived big-time,” explains 
Weymouth. “Carlos Lehder of the Medellin cartel 
was jetting in large amounts of cocaine, usually 
in cahoots with members of the Bahamian 
government. He created crack cocaine right there 
in the Exumas, and it destroyed a lot of people’s 
lives. All ofa sudden you had guys driving 


[ T’S easy to see why Frantz and Weymouth 
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around with sawn-off shotguns. It became an 
entirely different atmosphere.” 

“Itwasn’tjust the cocaine,” adds Frantz. “Itwas 
satellite TV. People were watching movies and 
news from around the world. They realised what 
they were missing and became disgruntled: ‘How 
come I haven’t got a big house like on Dynasty?” 

Whether it was the drugs, the shoulderpads or 
Tom Tom Club’s own changing circumstances 
— Weymouth was preoccupied with 
caring for their infant son Robin 
while Frantz was busy 
cultivating a cocaine habit 
that would briefly threaten 
their marriage — Close To 
The Bone was asomewhat 
disappointing follow-up to 
Tom Tom Club. It felt like an 
attempt to repeat the same 
formula, when of course it was 
the very lack of formula that 
made their recordings sucha joy 
the first time around. 

“We didn’t have the same kind of going-in 
spirit that we’d had with the first record,” admits 
Weymouth. “Everyone wanted a second album 
but we had to do it in between Talking Heads 


tours. So we were rushing, but it was also the vibe. 


My bubble had burst — that good feeling had gone 
away. When the first record took off, all sorts of 
people started saying, ‘Hey, where’s my money?’ 
We even had one guy come up to 
our loft door in New York and say, 
‘Tm the genius of love, pay me!”” 
Tom Tom Club went on to make 
four more albums over the years 
[see panel] witha rotating cast of 
musical collaborators and special 
guests. But it’s the very first tunes 
they laid down in those innocent 
days at Compass Point in early 
1981 that have taken on a life of 
their own. Frantz says that when 


_ muses Belew. “I always felt it’s 


TINA WEYMOUTH ON 
"GENIUS OF LOVE 


they first heard 
“Genius Of Love” 
coming out ofa 
boombox on a New 
York basketball 
court, “it was the 
greatest feeling in 
the world”. The song 
would quickly be 
seized upon by 
Grandmaster Flash, 
onits way to 
becoming a 
foundation stone of 
hip-hop. In fact, one 
of the biggest US hits 
of the last couple of 
years is “Big Energy” 
by the rapper Latto, 
built entirely around 
the opening bars of 
“Genius Of Love”. 
“Last count,” says 
Frantz, “it’s been 
sampled 171 times.” 
“There’s 
something to that 
particular track,” 


because it’s actually slower than 
most people think. 120 beats per 
minute was kind of the dance 
tempo but “Genius Of Love” is 
more like 108, something like 
that. So it’s really laid-back, and 
it feels good because of that. 
Chris is a great groove 
drummer, Tinaisa 
great melodic 
bass player. 
So between 
the two of 
them, they 
found the 
sweet spot.” 
“Tt’s a very positive 
song,” concludes 
Weymouth. “It’s avery 
positive song about the 
hip-hop community and 
the larger African community. 
And it’s also about love itself — and 
about getting into trouble, and getting out 
of jail! There are so many ways that you 
can relate to it. mean, it’s areal thing. It’s 
an autobiographical story for us, because 
that was our story.” © 


Catch Tina Weymouth and Chris Frantz 
inconversation on their 
Remain InLove tour 
at Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford (May 25), Electric 
Ballroom, London (27) and 
Brudenell Social Club, 

H, Leeds (28), tickets at 
H 
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HILE Killing Joke’s Big Paul Ferguson in the squats of they’ve never been ones to compromise: 

“Wardance” - an West London at the end of the 1970s. “Wardance” is now heavier and more 

ominous groove “Wardance” emerged early on as an intense than ever. “‘Wardance’ becamea 

warning of nuclear example of the band’s ability to match big anthem quite quickly,” says Youth. “It 

destruction — makes propulsive energy, heavy vibes anda fierce | wasn’tanend-of-set song like ‘Pssyche’, 
its point in a couple of unforgettable groove witha singalong chorus. Selected but it’s what gave us this reputation of 


minutes, a conversation with singer Jaz 
Coleman takes many twists. Coleman, 
whois calling from Prague where he’s 
writing asymphony, peers intensely at 
the screen while delivering an erudite 
monologue that takes in topics as diverse 
as archaeologist Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s 
excavation of Mohenjo Daro, the World 
Economic Forum, Roger Waters, Indian 
epic Mahabharata, digital enslavement, 
the Taurid meteor system, Plato, 
Mussolini and nuclear annihilation. 
“And that brings us to the significance 
of ‘Wardance’,” he concludes witha 
demonic grin. 

Coleman formed Killing Joke with 
guitarist Kevin “Geordie” Walker, bassist 
Martin “Youth” Glover and drummer 


et 
Battle stations: (I-r) 
Geordie, Jaz,BigPaul 
and Youthoutside é 
Conny Plank’sstudioin 
Cologne, Jan23,1980 ah . 


as asingle and recorded at Gooseberry 
Studios with Mark Lusardi, it was released 
in February 1980, but the band weren’t 
entirely satisfied so had another go 
when they recorded their debut album 
at the Marquee Studio with engineer 
Phil Harding, who later worked with 
Stock, Aitken & Waterman. This time Jaz 
Coleman’s vocals were heavily distorted, 
and the song was given amore portentous 
tone in keeping with the album’s mood and 
the tune’s apocalyptic lyrics. Itbecamea 
mainstay of the set and remains so today 
as the band prepare to play their first two 
albums — Killing Joke and What’s THIS 
For...! back to back at the Royal Albert Hall. 
Killing Joke have come along way 
from those Ladbroke Grove days, but 


having this bludgeoning assault. We 
were teenagers when we did this. We 
didn’t know what we were doing, it was 
intuitive. lam very proud of how those 
songs have become part of the vocabulary 
of resistance to autonomous 1984 
governments that feel all-powerful and 
justified at keeping the public in chains. 
When westarted, people were shocked. 
They didn’t know how to react. But now 
they getit, and they know what it means 
and what we represent.” PETER WATTS 


JAZCOLEMAN:1I have this lasting 
memory of Youth at 8 Templeton Place, 
his palatial apartment in Earls Court. He 
was 18 and was playing the bassline of 
“Wardance”. I love that bassline and every 
time I hear it, it takes 
me back to that time. 
YOUTH: I am 
still staggered at 
the bassline on 
“Wardance”. I 
shouldn’t be blowing 
my own trumpet, 
but it’s incredible, 
the sound ofit, the 
dirtiness. There’s 
nothing like it, 
even today. 
COLEMAN: When 
we formed the band, 
everybody believed 
we wouldn’t last long. 
Nuclear war would 
occur sooner rather 
than later. 
PAUL FERGUSON: 
We were squatting 
in adepressed area 
of London in Maggie 


Thatcher’s Britain. The Cold War was 
in full effect and the future looked 
very bleak indeed. 

YOUTH: We spent the first few 
months rehearsing in Cheltenham. 
At the end, we had a 20-minute set 
and Iam pretty sure “Wardance” was 
in there. Once we started gigging, 

we rehearsed at the People’s Hall 

on Latimer Road where we shared 
arehearsal room with Motorhead. 
FERGUSON: We rehearsed ina 
couple of studios. One ina basement 
off Portobello Road owned by Ace, 
who had a hit with the song “How 
Long (Has This Been Going On)”. The 
other was Ear Studio, inarundown 
neighbourhood that the locals took 
to calling The People’s Republic of 
Frestonia. They made an attempt 

to separate themselves from the UK 
by filing a charter with the UN. 
COLEMAN: The Clash were upstairs 
and we were downstairs. Paul and 

I would get our lyrics out, Geordie 
would have some riffs and we’d 
rehearse three or four times a week, 
more sometimes. 

GEORDIE: It’s a collaboration, but 

it begins with the riffs. It has to. We 
don’t do it the other way. Everybody 
contributes, and that pushed us. We 
had arule: don’t criticise an idea if 
you can’t puta better one on the table. 


“We were allina state of complete 
paranoia and violence would 
break out frequently” 
JAZCOLEMAN 


YOUTH: Every time we came to 
rehearse, we’d hear Motérhead 
finishing up and this enormous 
filthy bass. I wanted to get my bass 
as loud as Lemmy. The first time 
Itook mushrooms we came out 
rehearsal and walked down to the 
Nashville to see The Cramps, which 
was an amazing introduction to 
psychedelia. They didn’t havea bass 
player, of course — just a dirty fuzzy 
guitar, but itwasso loud you didn’t 
notice. There was an element of that 
Cramps/Motorhead in “Wardance” 
basically. I was trying to do what 
they were doing in a different way. 
COLEMAN: I don’t really remember 
about the moments those lyrics 
appeared. What Big Paul and I 
normally dois agree ona theme and 
then go and write independently 
and synthesise. I like doing that 
because that’s what being ina band 
is about. It’s total collaboration. You 


have to sacrifice your ego if you are 
going to make it work properly. 
YOUTH: We recorded it at Gooseberry 
with Mark Lusardi, who had been 
trained by Dennis Bovell. First we 
did the EP “Turn To Red” and we 
went back for “Wardance”. On things 
like “Nervous System” we were 
experimenting with funk and disco, 
and that morphed into a harder edge 
for “Wardance”, which was more of 
a pagan thunder tribal stomp. 
COLEMAN: We weren’t happy with 
the first recording, to be honest. 
YOUTH: We couldn’t get the vocal 
sound right. We distorted it but it 
kept sounding wrong. 

FERGUSON: We recorded 
“Wardance” three times. Onceasa 
single, once at the Marquee studios 
and then for John Peel. They are 
each radically different-sounding 
recordings, although the structure 
itself didn’t change. We always had 


KILLING JOKE 


difficulty placing the bass riffin the 
mix of the choruses with the floor 
toms I was playing. 

YOUTH: The single is now my 
favourite version. 

FERGUSON: The “Wardance” single, 
more up-tempo, is perhaps a more 
exciting take on the song. The drums 
are more compressed, Youth’s bass 
guitar more present, Geordie’s 
buzzsaw guitar cutting away, Jaz 
sings with more snark and my vocal 
is forward in the crowd choruses. 
YOUTH: When we came to the 
album, we recorded the song again 
at the Marquee with Phil Harding. 
HARDING: The band were producing 
themselves, so I kept my suggestions 
to the technical side. Ifthere was 

any instruction, it was to capture the 
rawness. Once we got abalance and 
everybody was comfortable it really 
did flow. But it was chaotic because 
there was no producer, so nobody 
would take the lead. 

COLEMAN: Phil suffered terribly. 

He was a fresh-faced engineer right 
at the start ofhis career anda very 
good referee for that first record. 
YOUTH: Phil was great. We had 
distinct respect because he was 

the engineer. We wouldn’t give 

Phil any crap, we treated him as 

a professional. a 
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“Every timelhear 
it, ittakesmeback 
tothattime’: Jaz 
Colemanin1980 


HARDING: I’d have one or other of 
them screaming at me from the other 
side of the mixing desk. They’d stand 
opposite me, glaring and shouting 
about the mix during a full-volume 
playback. That happened on pretty 
much every track. 

COLEMAN: We were all smoking 
vast amounts of hashish andin 
astate of complete paranoia and 
violence would break out frequently. 
HARDING: 1I’d come across bongs 
before but never one like this 
Caribbean one, a massive jug that sat 
on the floor. Iknewit was dangerous 
for me to get anywhere near it and 
that became a running joke until we 
were having the playback and Youth 
talked me into finally having a blast. 
YOUTH: I remember Paul punching 
the window in the studio toilet. He 
was struggling to get the drums 

and was so frustrated, he punched 

a window. Ialso remember him 
punching one of the managers one 
day because he was late bringing the 
weed. There was an aura of violence, 
but we stopped short of punching 
each other — that came later. 
HARDING: Paul was a real softy 
underneath it all and I have total 
respect for the way he played. 
“Wardance” is a great example of 


same. He must have spent 


| \ \ 7. 
FACTFILE FERGUSON: The first 


there with a fucking placard. 
You deserve what you are 


tes going to get. This one’s called 


hours getting his sound Writtenb album was ground- 
together, impeccable shige ed breaking for us because 

; : Killing Joke : 
matching of guitar and Dacocnuua fas we'd never heard a record 
amp settings. Coleman (vocals) like it. It had a weird 


YOUTH: Again with 
“Wardance” we weren’t 
happy with the vocal 
sound. We kept going 


Kevin Walker 
(guitar), Martin 
Glover (bass), 
Paul Ferguson 


dissonance. It sounded 
heavy but actually it 
wasn’t, when you listened 
more carefully. 


round in circles. We (drums) YOUTH: Geordie and 
wanted ateallyfucked-up Preducedby: I get off on’60s pop 
vocal sound and there RING Joe songwriting and 

: Recordedat: : 
was nothing on record Gooseberry production style. That 
that we could refer to. It SoundStudios, came out on things like 
seems churlishtosaywe — | ondon(7"); “Wardance”. The chorus 
weren’t happy as that Marquee is pure pop. Istill try and 
vocal has influenced so Studios, London push for that as Ilove 
many singers, butI still (LP) that element and the 
think we didn’t quite getit. Released: counterpoint with the 
HARDING: Jaz was the February 1980 dirty energy of the verses. 
most difficult to please. a foie HARDING: They were 
I’d had seven years’ Ch St As 7 always more commercial 
training in not to distort : than people imagine. 
things and now [had a | “Wardance” is a stand- 
Jaz screaming at me to out track as it’s alittle 


distort his vocal. What we did to 
get somewhere near what Jaz was 
describing is that it’s not so much 
distorted as going through an 
outboard effect called an Eventide 
Harmoniser. lam pretty sure the 
vocal was processed through the 
Eventide with this modulator effect 


more experimental. It has those 
effects at the front, and the echo 
and backing vocals on the chorus. 
That doesn’t happen elsewhere on 
the first album except on “Change”, 
where we doubled Geordie’s guitar. 
GEORDIE: My favourite gig was 

the CND rally at Trafalgar Square 


~ Wardance’.” Then it kicked off. 


— I’ve got my suspicion that’s why 


we never did Glastonbury. 
YOUTH: I’m sure Jaz and Paul 
were writing about nuclear war 

and the prevailing paranoia of 
existential destruction — we all 
thought about that all the time and 
it’s what give us a big creative surge. 
But for me it’s a reference to the 
wardance of the Native American 
Indians as a way of banding together 
and resisting the encroachment of 
their land by colonial forces. 
COLEMAN: Resist. “Wardance” is 
saying resist, resist, resist. 

YOUTH: I’ve been told it was used in 
the first Iraq war by soldiers going 
into battle. That was weird for us 
because it’s an anti-war song. 
COLEMAN: There are two things 
that separate Killing Joke and our 
generation from other musicians. 
The first is that we are probably the 
last generation that believe you can 
change things through music. That 
counterculture aspect has always 
been there. The second is that our 
entire existence has been lived 
under the stress of total extinction. 
When we perform “Wardance”’, it 
seems to have more meaning, more 
intensity, more relevance and [be] 
more menacing than ever before. 
FERGUSON: “Wardance’” is still very 
much part of our live repertoire and I 
still love playing the song. 

YOUTH: It’s great playing at the 
Royal Albert Hall. We’ve outgrown 
our detractors and are able to 
appropriate the Albert Hall to make 
our noise. And why not? 
COLEMAN: We’re doing both LPs 

at the Albert Hall and I’m looking 
forward to it as both albums seem to 
suit the period we’re living through. 
They are the ultimate Cold War- 
turning-hot records. We are right 
here, 30 seconds to midnight on the 
Doomsday Clock and “Wardance” is 
more relevant than ever because it’s 
about how we psychologically deal 
with living in this perpetual tyranny 
and fear of extinction.® 


Killing Joke play the Royal Albert 
HallonMarch12. To coincide 


his talent, because Ilovea drum and distorted through the box. It in 1980. Jaz told them, “Margaret withthe show, the band 

rhythm based around tom-toms was all about the intensity that Jaz Thatcher has boughtallthese Cruise | re-release "Wardance”on 

rather than snare. Geordie was the wanted to get across. missiles and all you can dois stand limited splatter vinyl12" 

TIMELINE 

1979:"Wardance" written recordedatthe band's of the single came with on Wardour Street, 1991:"Wardance" played 
duringjamsessionsin first Peel Session aninsert- a facsimile of working with engineer by US military during 
Cheltenham and honed 1980:"Wardance"7" military call-up papers Phil Harding first Gulf War 
inrehearsalspace singlerecorded at Spring 1980: Killing Joke October 1980: March 2023: Killing Joke 
shared with The Clash Gooseberry Studio and re-record "Wardance" “Wardance" performed prepare to play Royal 
andMotérhead released by Malicious during sessions for as one of fivesongsat AlbertHall, with 
October 1979:Anaustere DamageinFebruary their debut albumat aCNDrallyinLondon's “Wardance’ prominent 
version of “Wardance” 1980.Someearlycopies theMarquee Studio Trafalgar Square in the setlist 
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“I squandered the years of my youth /It’s a scary thing, the truth...” 
With a new instalment of his ongoing Bootleg series celebrating 

’s 1997 album Time Out Of Mind, Damien Love digs 
deep to find these latest archival treasures cast new light on one 
ofits creator’s most powerful, emotionally complex records... 


Photoby DANNY CLINCH 


N February 25, 1998, Bob Dylan 
sauntered out on stage at Radio 
City Music Hallin Manhattan to 
pick up the third Grammy Award 
of the night for his LP Time Out Of 
Mind. The record had already won 
Best Contemporary Folk Album 
and Best Male Rock Vocal 
Performance, for the clamorous 
track “Cold Irons Bound”. But this 
was the main event: crowned 
Album Of The Year, seeing off nominees 
including Radiohead’s OK Computer and Paul 
McCartney’s Beatles-referencing Flaming Pie. 
The Grammys hat trick capped an 
extraordinary momentin Dylan’s career, one 
that started when he began work on the record in 
late summer 1996. It could have ended as he was 
finalising its mixing and sequencing early 
summer 1997, when newspapers around the 
world flashed headlines that he was seriously ill 
in hospital, possibly facing a fight for his life. 
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That health scare was one of the reasons Time 
Out Of Mind was characterised by sections of the 
media on release as that damnable thing, “a 
comeback”, but not the only one. It was the first 
album of original material Dylan had issued in 
seven years. Many, including Dylan himself, had 
wondered ifhe’d ever write a song again. 

Now here he was, looking like a dapper ghost 
as he collected an award for writing the year’s 
finest album, a haunted tour de force wrapped in 
all the colours of the blues to rank alongside any 
record from his past. In his acceptance speech, 
Dylan spoke of the album in characteristically 
colourful style, crediting Buddy Holly’s phantom 
for joining them in the studio while they worked, 
and invoking Robert Johnson: “The stuff we 
got’ll blow your brains out.” In retrospect, 
though, the most curious thing he said about 
making Time Out Of Mind was perhaps the most 
telling: “Everybody worked really hard on this 
and we didn’t know what we had when we did it. 
But we did it anyway.” > 


BOBDYLAN 


Comeback? 
What 

comeback?: 
Dylanin1997 
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Don'tmention 
theawards: with 
Fiona Appleatthe 
1998 Grammys 


of the confusion and conflict that fed the 

creation of Time Out Of Mind almost as much 
as Dylan’s vision of the music he was searching 
for have grown legion. Many of those stories 
first came to light in these pages, in 2008, when 
Uncut interviewed several key participants for 
the release of The Bootleg Series Vol 8: 
Tell Tale Signs (Rare And Unreleased 
1989-2006), which included 10 
eye-opening outtakes from the 
sessions and proved one of the most 
revelatory editions of Dylan’s ongoing 
archive project. 

“Sometimes, when it was all going 
on, it would be chaotic for an hour or 
more,” the late Jim Dickinson, who 
Dylan enlisted on piano for the record, 
told me back then. “But then there 
would be this period of clarity: just five 
or eight minutes of absolute clarity, 
where everybody in the room knew we 
were getting it. It was unlike any session I’ve ever 
been on.” 

Now, with its 17th volume, Fragments: Time Out 
Of Mind Sessions (1996-1997), the Bootleg Series 
goes allin onthe album, raiding vaults to 
assemble a comprehensive overview of the 
recording process. The deluxe edition offers 35 
alternative versions of tracks — including, for 
completion’s sake, the 10 outtakes previously 
featured on Tell Tale Signs — allowing full 
appreciation of the sometimes radical changes 
these songs went through from one take to 
another as Dylan hunted 
down, wrestled with and 
honed their essence, the 
differently shaded layers of 
skin shed along the way as 
the search progressed. 

In places, the chaos and 
clutter Dickinson described 
can be heard; in others 


| WENTY-five years since its release, tales 


Middle-age dread: 
Dylaninhis mid- 
fifties, facinga 
healthscare 


the released 

Time Out Of 
Mind (an upbeat 
“Not Dark Yet”? 
You gotit!), 

Fragments 

becomesa 

thoroughgoing 
demonstration 
of how, for 

Dylan, asong 
isnever a fixed, 
frozen object, but a living thing. 

The point is further illustrated on Fragments 
viaa live compilation that traces how these 
songs continued to further evolve beyond 
the studio between 1998 and 2001, as Dylan 
gave them newlife on the road [see panel]. 

But it’s the set’s opening disc thatis its most 
controversial element, showcasing an entirely 
new remix of Time Out Of Mind - one that takes 
this landmark, much beloved album and 
carefully, subtly, yet somewhat pointedly, 
alters its character. 


making of Time Out 

Of Mind highlight the 
creative clash that grew 
between Dylan and Daniel 
Lanois, the producer he 
turned to despite — or 
because of — the fractious 


| a SESE My OST accounts of the 


the thrill as unexpected relationship that had 
possibilities open up. developed between them 
In total, comparing the a decade previously while 
alternate approaches ll AN | Fl l AN (] iS collaborating on Dylan’s 
uncovered here with the magical 1989 album, Oh 


versions long familiar from 
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Mercy. Eyewitnesses to the 


main Time Out Of Mind sessions recall Lanois 
smashing guitars and breaking studio doors in 
frustration. But Fragments takes us back to when 
they started out on the same page. 

For Lanois, it began in summer 1996, when 
Dylan met him in a New York hotel room to show 
him anew batch of lyrics he’d been working on, 
with a view to making a record. 

Dylan hadn’t released a new song since 1990’s 
unfairly maligned Under The Red Sky, declaring 
himself disillusioned “with the whole process” of 
modern recording. During the interim, he’d fallen 
back on the music that had brought him into 
recording 30 years earlier in the first place — 
ragged blues, traditional ballads — exploring the 
terrain like he was searching for something he’d 
lost across two remarkable gone-acoustic solo 
albums recorded in his garage studio, 1992’s Good 
As I Been To Youand its rougher-tougher 1993 
sibling World Gone Wrong. 

The reimmersion in old songs and styles seemed 
to trigger regeneration in his writing. The lyrics 
Dylan showed Lanois, littered with fragments 
of old songs, had started as scraps jotted on the 
road, which he found himself completing across 
the winter of 1995-96 when he was snowed in on 
his Minnesota farm with nothing else to do but 
consider the bleakness of the landscape. 

The songs formed a cohesive cycle. Following 
the health alarm Dylan suffered after completing 
the album, but before its release — aninfection 
caused by inhaling airborne fungus spores, which 
caused a potentially deadly inflammation around 
the heart - many commentators seized on Time 
Out Of Mind’s darkening lyrics as the 56-year-old 
writer’s contemplation of his own mortality. But 
while there are clocks ticking and darkness falling 
everywhere, all this lies in the shadow of the 
album’s true subject: love lost, love gone wrong. 


As with Blood On The Tracks, all the songs are this 
same song, of love that’s over. But where the singer 
on the earlier album is overwhelmed by how much 
he feels, Time Out Of Mind’s seasoned narrator is 
simply stunned, numbed, almost frozen, obsessed as 
acharacter from Poe by the phantom ofa “girl who 
won’t be back no more”. The whole distant world 
grows coloured by the absence. Locked in his own 
head with nothing but her memory, he continually 
insists he’s walking, moving, wandering precincts of 
desire, but eventually admits, “I’m standing still”, 
going nowhere but in circles around “the lonely 
graveyard of my mind”. 

Lanois was astonished. “Decades of life experience 
and testimony lay on the pages before me,” he later 
said. “The myth that rock’n’roll belonged only to 
youth was about to be shattered.” 

While discussing the lyrics, Dylan also gave Lanoisa 
list of old records as references for the sound he heard, 
including Little Walter, Slim Harpo, Arthur Alexander 
and Charley Patton. At the same time, according to 
the album’s engineer, Mark Howard, then Lanois’s 
producing partner, Dylan, a hip-hop fan, expressed 
interest in the kind of sampledelic loops featured on 
recent Beck records. These directions were key to the 
first Time Out Of Mind sessions, whose tracks are one 
of Fragments’ most fascinating aspects. Three of these 
recordings previously featured on Tell Tale Signs; the 
new set unveils another four, building a tantalising 
seven-track glimpse of the shadow twin album that 
lies beneath the skin of album we know. 

To kickstart these recordings, Lanois hooked up with 
producer-percussionist Tony Mangurian to capturea 
series of textured grooves created by playing along 
over the old records Dylan had recommended, then 
removing the sources. They took the organic loops that 
resulted into Teatro, the studio Howard and Lanois 
had established in a derelict Spanish-language film 
theatre in the shabby downtown of Oxnard, 


Re-energised: 
’ Dylanplays 
¢ liveini998 


ml 


LIVE OUT 


E'REnot short of Bob Dylan 

concertrecordings, but 

the 12-track live disc 

includedin Fragments feels 
significant as an official collection 
preserving an entire album's 
worth of performances by two of 
the finest road bands he's hadin 
relatively modern times: the 1998- 
1999 incarnation featuring Tony 
Garnier onbass, Larry Campbell on 
guitar, David Kemper on drums and 
Bucky Baxter on pedal steel and 
slide guitar; and the subsequent 
lineup following Baxter's 
departure, as Charlie Sextonjoined 
to form one of the greatest guitar 
partnerships to back Dylanin any 
period of his career. 

Steepedin the atmosphere of 
audiences driven toscreaming outin 
places (Dylanmightbe bootlegging 
some bootleg recordings here), the 
set doesn't quite seek tocompilea 
live replica of Time Out Of Mind: the 
track "Dirt Road Blues" is entirely 
absent, for one thing, while “Can't 
Wait" gets tworadically different, 
equally brilliant outings, the first from 
Nashville in 1999, asharp, slinky, 
funky thing; the second capturedin 
Osloayearlaterinaslower, far more 
ominous guise. Instead, it explores 
the shifting, sometimes ferocious 
life these songs had as Dylan hit the 
roadre-energised by the power of 
thisnew material. Check out the 
Oslo take of "Cold Irons Bound", 
with Dylanhollering near acappella 
over astabbing stop-start backing 
as Sexton and Campbell raise a 
spiralling, stewing storm of guitar. 
It'llbust your brains out. 


BOB DYLAN 


California, as bedrock for the new songs. As 
summer ended, Dylan and his longterm bass 
player, Tony Garnier, joined them and started 
working on demos. 

This lost “Teatro Mind” album that Fragments 
suggests is a far more intimate affair than Time 
Out Of Mind became: four players locked into 
an earthier music, one witha different 
heartbeat. “The Water Is Wide”, the earliest 
track captured, a beautifully tender, tentative 
reading of the traditional Scottish ballad, was 
destined never to become part of the finished 
album and was perhaps never intended to. Yet, 
in the depth of emotion Dylan brings to his 
hushed vocal, it feels key: a fragile mood-setter 
for the collection he was seeking; certainly, the 
crushing theme of love fading and time 

passing is devastatingly on target. 

The other biggest revelation among the 
Teatro tracks Fragments unearths is the 
earliest incarnation of “Dreamin’ Of You”. A 
subsequent version, with a mean, spiralling 
groove, appeared on Tell Tale Signs. But this 
exceptional minor-key reading is practically 
a different song. The loop-based foundation 

is clear and Dylan floats on it, awounded, yearning, 
beguilingly dreamy performance, echoing with regret. 
Many lyrics later became “Standing In The Doorway”, 
but the discarded lines here cut deep: “I squandered 
the years of my youth/It’s a scary thing, the truth...” 

Other Teatro cuts highlight the sessions’ low-key 
approach and their focus on groove. The first “Red 
River Shore” is far more intimate than subsequent 
recordings included on Tell Tale Signs. It finds this 
great ballad largely in place, but where later versions 
had the feel ofa grand campfire gathering under the 
stars, the Teatro take, riding on spare Latin percussion, 
feels like ameeting in a hobo jungle beneath a bridge. 
Elsewhere, an early run at “’Til I Fell In Love With You” 
gives the song a deep gospel-mambo shake. 

The most significant of these Teatro recordings, 
however, is Dylan’s first attempt at “Can’t Wait”, 
originally issued on Tell Tale Signs. Leaning into a 
vocal high, husky, sensual and frayed, it’s the most 
purely soulful he had sounded ina studio in years and 
signalled a change of plans. 

As Mark Howard explained to Uncut in 2008: “Bob 
starts playing ‘Can’t Wait’ on piano. And thisisa 
gospel version. Tony Mangurian just went over to the 
drumkit and started this real sexy groove. Bob is 
hammering out gospel piano and really singing. The 


Timely 
touchstones: 
(c/wise from 
topleft): Little 
Walter, Charley 
Patton, Arthur 


Alexander and 
SlimHarpo 
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hair on my arms went up. We were thinking: 
‘Wow - if this is going to be anything like 
this, this record is going to be unbelievable.’ 
And that’s howit started to drift away from 
the idea of the computer-based thing.” 

Subsequently, Dylan switched direction. 
He decided he wanted to record witha 
larger cast of musicians, and — suddenly 
feeling Teatro was too close to his Malibu 
home and family distractions — do it 
somewhere else. Almost 3,000 miles away, 
in fact, on the opposite coast. 


ORK resumed in Miami’s Criteria 
W studio in January 1997, where all the 

takes on the finished Time Out Of 
Mind were made and the creative friction 
between Dylan and Lanois really began to 
flare, a process Fragments helps illuminate. 

The Teatro core was now augmented by 
acohort of valued Nashville players Dylan 
had called in, alongside old associates like 
Jim Keltner (one of three drummers on the 
session) and organ player Augie Meyers, 
whom Dylan had known since his 1960s 
days with the Sir Douglas Quintet. Dylan 
had never worked with Jim Dickinson, who 
had collaborated with everyone 
from the Stones to Big Star to 
The Cramps, but felt he was key, 
telling Lanois, “If we can get 
Dickinson, we might not even 
need anyone else.” 

“There was an awful lot of 
music going on,” Dickinson told 
me in 2008. “Six guitar players, 
two pedal steel players, three 
drummers, organ, accordion, 
piano. People just sitting there 
ready to play. And barely able to 
geta note in. Bob had — for want 
ofa better word — an orchestral 
concept: this thing of too many 
instruments in the room. There was 
chordal tension.” 

Some of the new Criteria outtakes 
Fragments gathers hint at the disorder 
Dickinson described. Tracks like “’Til 
I Fell In Love With You” (Version 2), 
and “Dirt Road Blues” 
(Version 1) are wonderful 
to hear — the former 
slinkier than the album 
version, the latter a stop- 
time riot on the road to 
New Orleans, but both 
feel too hurried and 
crammed compared 
with the issued takes. 

Other recordings, 
meanwhile, see Dylan 
taking songs in 
unexpected directions, 
brilliant in their own right, 
yet which would have disrupted 
the lowering mood of Time Out 
Of Mind as we knowit. The first 
“Not Dark Yet” is acase in point, 
recasting the song as an 
insouciant soul shuffle far from 
the album version’s anthemic 
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“We gottado 
something 
different”:Dylanin 
September 1997 


Mindful 
contributions: 
Jim Dickinson, 
AugieMeyers 
and JimKeltner 


The conflict has sometimes been characterised 
as a tussle between Dylan’s instinctual 
preference for capturing an unvarnished, 
immediate live sound, and Lanois’ interests in 
using the studio — working with sonics, dub 
theory, and treatments, all factors that fed into 
the finished album’s mysterious swamp-nights, 
shadowy-world atmosphere. 

But, iftruein outline, the picture is more 
nuanced up close. Dylan (who took co-producing 
credit under his “Jack Frost” moniker) was 
heavily involved in the album’s final mixing. 
Indeed, one of the record’s defining “effects” — 
the distortion applied to his vocals — was Dylan’s 
idea going in, inspired by the overdriven sound of 
1950s Chicago blues recordings he loved. 

Meanwhile, Lanois was just as passionate about 
performance as production technology. The 
biggest argument between the two involved 
Lanois’ repeated attempts across many takes to 
get Dylan to return to the raw, immediate, soulful 
feel of the original Teatro cuts, especially “Can’t 
Wait”, and Dylan’s refusal to look back. 

“That first [Teatro] version of ‘Can’t Wait’ was so 
haunting,” Howard said. “Dan wanted to get back 
to that. We recorded three or four others and those 


despondency, prompting 
Augie Meyers to sneak ina 
defiant organ line borrowed 
from an unexpectedly 
familiar source. (“Bob gave 
me alittle look while we were 
recording,” Meyers told mein 
2008. “When we got through, 
he said, “I’ve heard that sound, on ‘Like A 
Rolling Stone’.” Isaid, “Yeah. That’s where I 
came from.” He said, “Yeah, well, we gotta 
do something different.”) 

Howard recalled Lanois’ frustration 
growing as the ranks of players swelled. 
“Dylan brought in all these Nashvile people 
and I think that made Dan a little mental, 

all these Nashville 
$trummers strumming, it 
was a bit too much. There 
were a lot ofingredients 
and instrumentsin there 
that you don’t actually 
hear on the record, 
because things were 
filtered down totakea 
cleaner path.” 


were us trying to get back 
to that original. But Dylan 
wouldn’t go back to the 
piano, because he had 
Dickinson there now and 
Bob wanted his vibe. Dan 
would be saying, ‘You 
know, those are good 
takes, but I just gotta get 
back to that version.’ Dylan 
wasn’t interested. He 
thought it was done, over.’” 

Adding to the tension 
and confusion as takes 
proliferated was the fact that different people 
were hearing different things while they worked 
—apoint that may have prompted the new 
Fragments remix of Time Out Of Mind. 

Onsome songs, Lanois was still feeding the 
Teatro loops into musician’s headphones while 
they played, as a spiritual click track; notably 
“Highlands” built upon a floating rifflifted from 
a Charley Patton record, likely 1930’s “Green River 
Blues”. Meanwhile, as they were busy filtering 
some instruments out of the mix altogether, 
Howard was also adding other effects live in 
the control room while recording, which were 
mixed to the playbacks subsequently listened 
toin the studio. 

“There were three different sounds going on,” 
explained Dickinson, a producer in his own right. 
“The sound of what was in the room; what we 
heard in our earphones as we played; and then 
what we heard at playback. And those were three 
very different things. One thing really struck me 
during those sessions: Dylan was standing singing 
four feet from the microphone, with no earphones 
on. He was listening to the sound in the room. 
Which is the sound that did not go on the record.” 


The new Fragments mix, 
by engineer Michael Brauer, 
in places strips away the 
overdubs and processing 
effects applied, andin others 
$trikingly resurrects players 
who were buried sodeepin 
the originalas to be inaudible. 
|t would be tempting to 
label this as an effort to 

“de-Lanois” the album. But 
thatisn’t quite what’s going 
on. Perhaps more accurate is 
to say it’s an attempt to bring 
us back to what Dylan heard out in the room in 
the moment of creation — the sound that did not 
goon the record. 

The result is a Time Out 
Of Mind witha different 
presence: it feels closer, 
breathes differently. The 
new mix of “Dirt Road 
Blues” is among the 
most striking examples. 
As previously buried 
instruments burst to life 
around Dylan, notably 
stand-up bass and guitar, 
the song sounds more than 
ever as if it was recorded at 
Sun Records circa 1956. 

Elsewhere, digging into 
the monstrous groove of “Cold Irons Bound” 
uncovers unbelievably twisted things going 
among the electric guitars: it gets like The Sisters 
Of Mercy are throwing a psychedelic Twister 
party in the background. The city-night pathos 
of “Standing In The Doorway” is rendered in 
deep focus as Dylan’s vocal steps free of the 


Creative foil: 
DanielLanois 


“BOB HAD AN 
ORCHESTRAL 
CONCEPT - THERE 


WAS TENSION" 
JIM DICKINSON 


BOB DYLAN 


excess reverb and the delicate lap-steel drifts 
closer. “Highlands” removes the hovering haze 
that so perfectly suited Dylan’s distant, cracked 
narrative on the original album, to reveal 
detailing from acoustic bass, electric piano, 
pedal steel. 

As individual sounds take their moments in the 
new light the mix casts over things, it’s like seeing 
supporting characters you never noticed ina 
favourite film, catching anew expression on the 
lead actor’s face. Fans will debate the results, but 
whether the new mix is “better” feels moot. It’s 
the same album, but different. It’s the same 
misted landscape, only the mist has shifted 
shape, allowing another view of what Jim 
Dickinson called “the period of clarity... where 
everybody in the room 
knew we were getting it”. 


Grammys speech, 

Dylan didn’t know what 
he had when he did it, this 
new mix is maybe what he 
always thought he had done 
there. If you’ve lived with 
the original record fora 
quarter ofa century, 
Fragments is a fully 
fascinating experience. 
You're never going to forget 
the album that Time Out of 
Mindis. But here come glimpses of the other 
albums it might have been.® 


F, as hesaid in his 


Bob Dylan: Fragments - Time Out Of Mind 
Sessions (1996-1997): The Bootleg Series 
Vol 17 isreleased by ColumbiaRecords 
andLegacyRecordings on January 27 


From Uncut's archives, producer DanielLanois recalls making Time Out Of Mind 


OR Time Out Of Mind, Bob 
and|got together in New York 
City. We didn't even have any 
instruments or any songs to 
listen to. Hejust had astack of 
lyrics. He read me the lyrics and 
said: "What do you think, Daniel, do 
we have arecord?"|said yes.| could 
hear arecord, even though! hadn't 
heard anote. A lot of philosophical 
exchanges happened then, about 
what kind of sound Bobloved. It was 
clear helovedrecords that were 
made at the birth of amedium. 
There's always something fantastic 
about the beginning of amedium, 
there's avibrant tone to early 
works. Bob wanted that vitality. 

I did alot of preparation with 
Pretty Tony [Mangurian]in New 
York. We played along to the 
records Bob hadrecommended, 
then built loops of what Tony and 
I did, and then abandoned the 
sources; ahip-hop technique. Then 
Ibrought those loops to Bob at the 
Teatro, andhe loved that there was 
agood vibe on those. 


Bob wouldrolldown to the Teatro 
andout of thatdemosession came 
somelovely things, including that 
particular version of “Can't Wait,” 
which has alot of thunder init. It's 
very stripped downbecauseit's 
piano: Bob on my lovely turn-of- 
the-century Steinway, whichhasa 
roaring bassinit; me onmy goldtop 
1956 Les Paul, through a Vox;Pretty 
Tony ondrums.|wassad to abandon 
that version, ithaslot of rock'n'roll. 

I took those loops to the Criteria 
sessions - “Highlands” is built 
onone; youhear alive band 
ontop of my loops. And what 
that doesis, it's like alandscape 
that doesn't change. Along 
highway over long wheatfields, 
with telephone poles goingby, 
the landscape never changes. 
That's what's good abouta 
loop. Then what Bob does on 
top, and what the musicians do, 
qualify as the expression. 

Time Out Of Mindisa 
congregationalrecord. We 
had 11 people in the roomin 


Criteria. But! still paid attention 

to the centre.!| wanted people to 
respond to his vocal andnot play 
across the vocal - when the singer 
sings, you keep quiet. Andif you 
want torespond to the singing, 
then youshould have asignature 
oramelody andnot ramblings. 

The rambling thing belongs to an 
old Nashville sound, where people 
pick alot.l wanted tomake sure we 
didn't fallinto the clichés of Nashville 
ramblings.| wanted Bob's vocal and 


lyrics, and thenif we had something 
tosay musically aside from that, 
then let's say itloud and proud, 
nomeanderings. 

The thing about Bob's voice is 
thathe has very dense print. The 
microphone loves his voice. You 
could not get away with the kind of 
recording we did on Time Out Of 
Mind with a quieter singer, it would 
just bejunky andmumbo-jumbo: 
toomany cymbals spillinginto the 
singer's mic and so on. But Bobis 
agreatartist torecordwith 
people around him. That's a big 
part of the sound of Time Out 
Of Mind- the cacophonous 
out-of-control situation. 

loperate with Bob the same 
way lalways operate. |'m totally 
committed and try and look out 
for the best expression, and the 
bestperformance.|'m honest 
andclear about what! thinkis 
best for them. If anything gets 
in the way of that, then they're 
gonna have to deal with Lanois. 
INTERVIEW: ALASTAIRMcKAY 
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CURTIS MAYFIELD 


UPE. 
FLY? 


Sixty years on from The Impressions’ pioneering debut album, 
Uncut salutes the gentle genius of CURTIS MAYFIELD. 
Friends, family and famous fans - including Paul Weller, 
Nile Rodgers, Kurt Wagner, PP Arnold, Brittany Howard, 
Jim James and Courtney Marie Andrews -joinus to celebrate 
the soul superstar's finest moments as band leader, solo artist, 
songwriter, producer, guitarist and label manager. Stand by 
for music filled with righteous anger, spirituality and a profound 
desire to tell hard truths with depth, empathy and humanity. 
“It's one classic after another," hears Graeme Thomson 
Photoby RON HOWARD 


“Hehadthesame 

consciousness from 

the beginning":Curtis 
fieldin1971 
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“He wasanoldspirit’: 
Mayfield (left)in the 
studio with The 
Impressions, 1965 


HE Impressions 
tooka while to 
pick up speed. 
Having formed 
in1958 as Jerry 
Butler & The Impressions, the 
vocal group only truly hit 
their stride in 1962, following 
Butler’s departure, when their 
teenage singer, songwriter, 
guitarist and all-round 

creative dynamo took 

the reins. A clutch of 
classic 45s - “Gypsy 
Woman”, “I’m So Proud”, “People Get Ready” 
—announced atalent for the ages. From there, 
Curtis Mayfield just kept on pushing. 

Inacareer spanning almost four decades, 
Mayfield made his mark as a uniquely 
productive, prescient and powerful artist. 
Creatively, he covered the waterfront. Witha 
sweet, supple voice he imparted unswerving 
social comment. His songs had both groove 
and melody; lush arrangements vied with 
funky jams. He was as comfortable singing 
love songsas gritty ghetto anthems. He could 
scold, but rarely failed to uplift. He was brave, 
too. Following an onstage accident in August 
1990 which left him paralysed, he worked 
tirelessly to produce a courageous swan song. 

Ron Tyson of The Temptations wrote with 
Mayfield in the ’7os. “He wasa history maker, 
one of the pioneers,” he says. “When you 
think about what’s going on in the world 
today, Curtis was writing about these things 
years ago! He wrote songs with meaning that 
still mean something today. When you write 
great songs they live on and on.” 
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It’s 60 years since The Impressions 
released their self-titled debut album. To 
commemorate the landmark, Uncut has 
convened astellar cast of friends, family, 
contemporaries, collaborators, co-writers 
and admirers. Collectively, they lift the 
curtain on Mayfield’s myriad incarnations: 
band leader, solo artist, songwriter, producer, 
guitarist and label manager, not to mentiona 
Rolls-Royce-owning father and mentor who 
loved a Big Mac — no onions. 

“He was a genius,” says Paul Weller, who 
covered “Move On Up” with The Jam and 
worked with Mayfield in the ’8os. “A lot ofthe 
things he was talking about back then are still 
relevant now. Racism, inequality, ecology, 
corporate takeover. I think of him asa prophet, 
but he’s a beautiful romantic writer as well. He 
covers the whole spectrum. Those solo records 
in the early 1970s, it’s just one classic after the 
other. Curtis, Super Fly, There’s No Place Like 
America Today. It was a golden run, anda 
golden time. Even the later albums, there are 
two orthree really great tunes on each one.” 

My Morning Jacket have also been known to 
rip through “Move On Up”. “There’s just so 
many ways that Curtis makes you feel happy 
and proud for who you are,” says Jim James. 
“A lot ofhis stuff was born in the civil rights 
movement, he’s talking to black Americaand 
letting them know: ‘You’re beautiful, you’re 
perfect, you need to love yourself. That 
message translates to everybody on Earth. 
Ithink his music is going to be useful until 
the end of time for helping people get over not 
only racism and hatred towards others, but 
hatred toward themselves. He was an angel 
messenger with so much to share.” 
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AMEN 


ITS ALL RIGHT 
KEEP ON PUSHING 
i'M SO PROUD 

TALKING ABOUT MY BABY 
YOU MUST BELIEVE ME 
GYPSY WOMAN 

I'M THE ONE WHO LOV 
SAD. SAD GIRL AND BOY 
MINSTREL AND QUEEN. ” 
NEVER LET ME GO 
GROW CLOSER TOGETH 


THE 
IMPRESSIONS 
GREATEST HITS 


ABC-PARAMOUNT, 1965 


ENI BURKE [singer, artist, 
) <== member of the Five 

Stairsteps): All those amazing 
Impressions songs were written when Curtis was 
in his teens and early twenties. He was an old 
spirit, way beyond his years. “Gypsy Woman” is 
one of the all-time greats. He was 13 when he wrote 
those lyrics! There’s not many grown adults can 
express what he wrote in those words. There was 
no overdubbing back then: the orchestra, rhythm 
section, vocals, were all done at the same time. 
Curtis had a handle on listening to everything and 
being able to pick out if the feeling was there; that 
was his big thing. He would always say that the 
feeling is more important than any imperfection. 


CURTIS MAYFIELD 


a eS 
The Impressions. Then came “Gypsy Woman”, | outthat he wasa phenomenal businessman. 
“People Get Ready”, “We’re A Winner”... His Back in the ’60s, he was far-sighted to have 
intention was to constantly inspire and uplift known the importance of having autonomy. He 
black Americans during the civil rights had control of his publishing. He had his own 
revolution. That was his whole mission. label at a very early time when many artists, not 
just black ones, didn’t seek to have their own 
KENI BURKE: The Impressions were to recording label. He was a self-contained artist, 


Chicago what Motown, Smokey Robinson and producer, writer, label executive. I remember 
Berry Gordy were to Detroit. Curtis fosteredso | beingwithhim onceand dropping a penny. I was 


much talent. He was the one who found my still a kid. Iwas just going to walk away and he 
family and started us in this business. You’re picked up that penny and handed it to me. He 
talking to his protégé! The Five Stairsteps [the didn’t say anything. He had his own way, 

- ‘ Chicago soul group featuring five Burke without along sermon, of giving you important 
ys siblings] started with Curtis. He producedand | instructions of how to navigate through life in 
Sam Gooden, wrote many of our hits. In1965wesangasong | ordertobecome successful. 

Mayfieldand P 
FredCash for [Impressions founder member] Fred Cash 
and he immediately called Curtis. He ushered | BUZZ AMATO [keyboard player in 
us over to Curtis’s penthouse apartmentin Mayfield’s final band]: Even with success, 


Chicago, and we went into the studio much later, he still kept that purse string 


JOHN OATES [member of Hall & shortly thereafter to record our first tight. We were in Italy and he tells the 
Oates): Curtis was a major influence. Isaw him album for Curtis’s Windy City driver to finda McDonald’s. He 

at avery early age in Philadelphia at the Uptown label. He would come by the had anose for McDonald’s. “But 
Theatre, performing with The Impressions. The house, without any phone call, we're in Italy, Curtis!” We find 
first thing that struck me as a young guitar player ring the doorbell and ask my aMcDonald’s and he orders a 
was that he was arare breed in the world of R&B momifIwas home. Then he’d quarter-pounder. No onions. 
because he played guitar and sang at the same tell me, “Hey cat” — he called Fries anda drink. It was six 
time. In those days, the format was pretty strict: everyone ‘cat’ — “get your bass million lira or something. 

the singer with the vocal group and aband and come on.” He’d take me off Curtis looks at me and says, 
behind them. I thought, ‘Wow, here’s a soul tothe recording studio to do “T’m not paying six million of 
singer who’s playing guitar — witha capo! — sessions with Donny Hathaway, anything for a McDonald’s, cat! 
and singing.’ That really stuck. Iloved his falsetto, | withallthe great session musicians You pay for dinner!” Oh, OK! 

and learned all the songs that he sings like that. in Chicago, at 13. We had avery special 

Ican imitate him pretty well! He really had a big relationship. We remained friends and worked KURT WAGNER [Lambchop]: He wasa 
impact on me. together up until his passing. one-man army. If he had an idea, he could realise 


it toa total extent without having torely on 
anybody. That was a model for certain black 
urtists, people like Sly Stone. How do you have 
complete control? I always think of him asa 
massive independent artist. 


MATTHEWE WHITE [Spacebomb 
supremo): The impact The Impressions 
had, not only Curtis as asinger, songwriter, 
arranger and producer, but as three individual 
voices coming together, was huge. Jamaican 
music culture in the male singing group 
tradition is based almost 100 per cent on The 
Impressions. The group singing ties in with 
gospel music and older black American music 
traditions and you hear that in the delivery. He 
wrote songs that were between gospel and 
R&B. It had a church feel yet it was modern 
and sophisticated. 


TODD MAYFIELD [Curtis’s son]: My 

father was a complicated and complex person. 

He was the leader of the family even 

as a young man and he had deep feelings about 
many things ~ the condition of people, his 
personal relationships, just observing 

life in America. Coming from sucha poor 
background, he had a lot of thoughts about 
people who weren’t from the right side of the 
tracks. He was very compassionate and 
observant about the world and that flowed 
through into his music. 


JOHN OATES: “Keep On Pushing” is the 
Chicago sound. R&B and rock’n’’roll came up 
the Mississippi from the Deep South, stopping 
along the way in Memphis and then on to St 


Louis and up to Chicago. The music becamea MATTHEW E WHITE: It’s amazing how 


lot more sophisticated. Curtis’s version of that, “This Is My Country” has aged ~ or rather, hasn't 
with strings and horn arrangements, sounds like THIS IS MY aged. (ee ere mbar it 60 years later; it just 
big city soul. “Keep On Pushing” is one of his COUNTRY gets into the fabric of the culture. He’s addressing 
songs dealing with a certain social CURTOM, 1968 the conflict that we all feel to some extent, but 
consciousness. Over the years, I’ve written three black Americans feel to a much larger extent. It’s 
songs with the word “pushing” in it, a direct An astute businessman, Mayfield establishes | very prescient for the time, and hejust hits the 
reference to Curtis. There’s something about the his own record label, Curtom, and releases nail on the head. [“I’ve paid 300 years or more of 
idea of pushing forward, pushing onward, the firstindependent Impressions album. slave driving /Sweat, and welts on my back... Too 
pushing through. Ilove the line about “agreat big | The musicremains lush, but following the many have died in protecting my pride/For me to go 
stone wall”. He’s got his pride, he’s not going to murder of Martin Luther King, the lyrics second class”. What he’s so good at is framing the 
give up. He was way ahead of his time in terms of increasingly pull few punches, not least on words in a way that give emotional depth and 
having a social consciousness. the stunning title track. three-dimensionality. That’s one of the hardest 
things when you're making music that has some 
PP ARNOLD: For me, Curtis was the pastor ENI BURKE: Curtis always taught sort of political statement, or is more literal in 
of peace and love. I first remember himasa K- to own as much of yourself as you what it’s saying. Sometimes it’s hard to make it 
teenager, in 1958, when he did that beautiful song, can. He was a gentleman, avery nice, listenable or just as listenable as stuff that has 
“For Your Precious Love”, with Jerry Butler and well-rounded human being — but let’s not leave more poetic licence to it, but he’s so good at that.» 
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THE YOUNG MODS’ 
FORGOTTEN 
STORY 


CURTOM, 1969 


I met Curtis two or 
three times in the 80s. Ididn’t know him 
well, but he was always really lovely, a 
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gentleman. I certainly felt 

a spiritual essence about 

him and I felt his writing 
came more from that 
standpoint. Songs like 
“Choice Of Colors” are 

really humanist. He was 

a great poet as well as 

being a great songwriter, 
atranger, producer and 
everything else, andas a poet, 
hestands up there with the greats. 


"pettem Story 


Thavea lot of touch 
points with Curtis. “People Get Ready” was really 
important for my relationship with him. Idida 
little GarageBand cover of that song when I was 
27. Isang really soft and double-tracked my voice 
because my nieces and nephews were asleep in 
the house. It was the first time I’d sung like that 
and it sounded really cool. That was basically the 
blueprint for all of [White’s debut album] Big Inner 
and how! presented my vocals. Ina way, it kicked 
off everything. Those last two Impressions 
records with Curtis were just such a big influence 
on us. On Big Inner, the intro to “Brazos” isa 
shout-out to the intro of “Young Mods...”. On 
those records there’s a clear evolution in their 
sound and Curtis’s writing. “Mighty Mighty 


Post-Impression: 
thenewly solo 
Mayfieldatthe 
Top Of The Pops 
studios, 1971 


MIGHTY MIGHTY SPADE & wurney 
THE IMPRESSIONS 


* Yours 
chs boos of 


(Spade & Whitey)” is 
“ representative of that. 
He hasa nice way of 
addressing culturaland 
social issues ina way 
that invites dialogue. 
“Mighty Mighty” is 
framed really positively. 
It’s uplifting music. That 
makesa big difference. 
Basically, you’re presenting 
a problem and then framingitin 
a positive light, which addsa lot of 
momentum to the discussion. The place where 
you start from is different. 


Almost everything 
Curtis did early on was super-solid: beautiful 
string arrangements, really funky drums — and 
he was so smooth. His falsetto voice, it’s singular. 
If you hear anyone else trying to doit, you’re like, 
“Yo, that sounds like Curtis Mayfield!” 


After this, it just felt like it was 
time for him to move on from The Impressions. 
He wanted to check out different avenues and 
explore and expand his vision. He still produced 
their records for Curtom. We did a show all 
together called Made In Chicago, after he split. 
They were buddies from way back, they didn’t 
have any grudges, but he had to move on. 


It became a whole different 
sound for Curtis. He went from the balladeer 
master to amore experimental phase. It was the 
hippie days, psychedelic stuff was coming out, 
and he started to change some of his lyrics and 
the style of music, more relevant to things at the 
time. There was LSD, people smoking pot. We all 
experimented a little bit back in those days, as he 
did, but never out of control. 


CURTIS 


CURTOM, 1970 


“Hemade black 
peoplefeel 
powerful”: Curtis 
circai970 


The sessions for Curtis took 
time. There was a lot of practising. His work 
ethic was strong. He was strictly business! He 

didn’t kid around that much, he stayed to himself and 
very seldom came and talked to the guys. He’d let you 
know if you were doing a good job, he wasn’t down on 
you, but he just wanted you to work on it until we 

got it right and keep him happy. I was still with The 
Impressions at the time, so I was back and forth. We 
worked on “(Don’t Worry) If There’s A Hell Below, 
We're All Going To Go” and “Move On Up”. We started 
in Chicago and in New York, then when they went into 
the studio he used other drummers. 


Every time 
“Move On Up” comes on, there’s a little more 
pep in my step, a little more hope in my 
heart. Every time! Just the joy of the 
first two snare cracks that start the 
song off, those horn arrangements 
that blast right out of the gateand 
that jam at the end. One of the first 
times My Morning Jacket did 
“Move On Up”, we were playing 
with the Chicago Youth Orchestra 
at Lollapalooza. Since then, we’ve 
done it with Preservation Hall Jazz 
Band. There is something about that song 
that is just so religiously important and 
sustaining. It’s one of one of the most powerful 
messages of hope ever. Curtis was looking at the world 
and showing us the grind, the grit and the depression, 
but showing us there was always a way out. 


Iremember “Move On Up” from 
the early 1970s, hearing it in discos, but! only really 
got into Curtis’s music later, around the early 80s. 

The Jam doing “Move On Up” towards the end of the 
band was me going through my heavy Curtis phase. 
The first solo album is amazing. “The Makings Of You” 
is probably my favourite ever Curtis song. Johnny 
Pate’s orchestrations are incredible. 


The 
production, the social stances, the cultural relativism 
— it’s so good. Also, there’s harp on this record, which 
is so cool. And his voice is insane! Asa singer it’s 
probably one of my favourite voices. 


Paul Weller picks his 
favourite Mayfield 
songs/productions for 
other artists 


Curtis is magnificent. Two 
of my favourites are “We The People Who Are 
Darker Than Blue” and “The Other Side Of 
Town”. Some of the songs he wrote back then are 


URTIS 
wrote for 
somany 


66 


just as relevant now as they were then. For many people on Curtom,” 

people, the situation hasn’t changed that much. says Weller. “Allthose 

I’d bein the control room fora lot of those early _ great songs he wrote 
for Major Lance and 


solo albums. He was a very loving and nurturing 
parent, for the most part. We would sit and talk 
about work and the world. He taught me a lot of 
life lessons. One of my favourite memories is 
when I finally beat him at chess as a teenager. He 
would never let me win! 


Patti Jo-'Make Me 
' Believe In You'isa 
brilliant record - and 
Leroy Hutson. There 
was some great 
stuff coming out of thatlabel It's 
incredible that he was doingall that 
while making his own albums.” 
Here, Weller hand-picks six 
Curtis Mayfieldproductions for 


Ireally like that there’s 
protest on it, but asong like “Hell Below...” is also kind 
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of cheeky! The situation in America at the time was other artists. 
segregation and racism, so this was a very cool way to 1. Nothing Can Stop Me 
present his work. He very matter-of-factly -Gene Chandler 
= 2. Make Me Believe In You 


said, “This is our life right now, but we as 

a people are beautiful and we deserve 

everything anyone else does.” Curtis 
made black people feel powerful 
and beautiful in their skin. 


When he wrote 

“Miss Black America”, he was 

singing to black American women and 
giving them a positive feeling about what 

they could be; or what they were already. The 

seed of aspiration had been planted and then the fruit 
grew. He had a way of seeing the light, then he would 
speak it, and then it would happen. 


Even with The Impressions dn.xes2 : 
it was always aspirational, but Curtis took it over conn cotati 
the top. He had the same consciousness from the a rales & 
beginning, he just knew he could express it better as me 
the political landscape started to change. When | first HARD TIMES ; bua + 
heard “We The People Who Are Darker Than Blue” CME lat ie ait pe: 


colourism. Almost everyone in my family is very light- 
skinned, or as he says in that song, “high yellow”. Some 
of my family can pass; many of them did. I’m one of 
the few people in my family that are darker skinned, so 
it really touched my heart. The truth is that it wasn’t 
just black people that were discriminated against, and 
he makes that point in the song. Asa poet, musician 
and reporter, Curtis talked to us all. > 


Istarted crying. A horrible by-product of racism is ie 2 oa nike “oe % fi r 


PLEASE DON'T 
SAY NO MORE 


, ir 


CURTIS MAYFIELD 


CURTIS! 


2 RECORD SET 


> 


CURTOM, 1971 

Convening the classic lineup of Craig 
McMullen (guitar), Joseph ‘Lucky’ Scott 
(bass), Tyrone McCullen (drums) and Henry 
Gibson on percussion, Mayfield bloods his 
new band by recording this intimate double 
live album at the Bitter End, New York, in 
January 1971. An imperial mix of Impressions 
reboots, new solo songs, a Carpenters cover 
and acouple of strays. 


RAIG McMULLEN [guitarist 
Cc in Mayfield’s "70s band): Curtis 

decided after the first solo album was 
hitting pretty good that he wanted to put together 
another band to support the album. The Bitter 
End shows were the very first thing that we did, 
the first time we'd really played together. We were 
downat his house in Atlanta, although all the 
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other rehearsal stuff we’d been doing up in 
Chicago. Curtis said, “We're going to doa live 
album.” I said, “Live album? Man, | don’t even 
know the names of the songs!” He said, “Me 
neither! Don’t worry about it, we’ll just do it.” 
The spontaneity ofall of that came across on 
the record. I can hear some of the mistakes, but 
it’s not about that, it’s about how you recover 
from those mistakes. His message music was 
in there, but we were just playing. Basically, it 
wasafun gig, and it worked. It went over big! 


PAUL WELLER: The Curtis/Live albumisa 
really great record. I love that you’re right in the 
room; Donny Hathaway Live isa similar vibe. 


EDDIE KRAMER [recorded and mixed 
Curtis/Live): You put that record on from 

the first track, and you just know you’rein the 
presence of somebody great. The vibe was the 
thing. The communication between the audience 
and the main man is so critical. We made sure 
we had plenty of room mics, put them on the far 
walls, on the sides, just to capture everything. 
The Bitter End was a long, narrowroom, the 
audience was stretched out, a wall at the back 
with the stage in front — you could reach out and 
touch the band. From the moment we started 
rolling tape, we were in for a big ride. I felt that. 
Curtis was so commanding on stage and he had 
such good communication with the audience. 
They were following everything he did, you got 
the feeling that they were holding on to every 


“There wasalot 
of practising’: 
Curtis the 
perfectionist 
onstage with 
hisbandin1972 


last phrase. We had this wonderful [recording] 
truck, it was this little aluminium bread delivery 
van which they had converted. It was parked 
outside and I was running back and forth, 
checking the mics! 


MATTHEW E WHITE: The first band that! 
toured with was modelled on the Curtis/Live 
record: two guitars, bass, drums and percussion. 
It was the exact same lineup. 


CRAIG McMULLEN: Ina way we were 

the original black rock band — like the Stones 

or somebody. Curtis didn’t bother to pullin 
keyboards or horns, soit became a different 

thing, soundwise. It was a mixture of some new 
things like “Stone Junkie” and “Stare And Stare”, 
solo songs, and Impressions songs like “Gypsy 
Woman” and “Mighty Mighty”, where it’s a faster 
tempo and we changed the grooves up. Itwasa 
perfect mix. On the Curtis album, “The Makings 
Of You” was more orchestrated. I personally prefer 
the live version, in terms of fulfilling the essence 
of the song and its words. He included usin 
everything, on stage and in the studio. Not many 
acts did that; Al Green didn’t do that with his band. 
On the album he makes the joke about Lucky being 
the musical director. He says, “I don’t know how 
you can be the musical director, there’s only five of 
us up here!” We controlled ourselves. Curtis would 
start and we would pick up the rhythm. We werea 
band, and we were just playing our own parts. 


Curtis trusted us. That was his open-mindedness, 


SUPER FLY 


CURTOM, 1972 


Settling 
thescore: 
Mayfieldand 
band filming 
We Super Fly 


were getting ready to go to 

England on tour and Curtis said 
we had achance to do this soundtrack for a movie 
called Super Fly. This was right after Shaft had become 
the big thing. They had got in touch with him alittle 
beforehand so he had an idea of certain things he 
wanted to do. They wanted us todoa cameo in the 
film, so we cut “Pusherman” in New York the day 
before we did the filming. We cut it for the club scene 
and then we went in and filmed it, we were just 
playing to the track; in the studio, Morris Jennings was 
the drummer. In the movie cameo, it’s Tyrone 
[McCullen]. After that, we left to go to 
Europe and we didn’t come back to it 
for afew months. We went back to 
Chicago and started doing other 
songs for the album. Things like 
“Little Child, Running Wild” were 
songs Curtis knew would fit for 
the scenes they gave him. When 
we went back to record, it was 
more orchestrated. Johnny Pate 
was the original arranger from 
The Impressions, he wrote all the 
arrangements for Super Fly. The best part was, 
we cut live to a full orchestra. Most records, they record 
the horns later. In this case, all the instrumental stuff 
was doneat the same time. We had the advantage of 
listening to the arrangements right then and there, so 
what we were doing as a band didn’t bump heads with 
the arrangements. I’m the only one who played on 
every song. Even Curtis didn’t play on “Freddie’s 
Dead”! There’s only one guitar on that and it’s meon 
the wah-wah. Phil Upchurch played on two or three 
tracks. Ifyou listen to “Super Fly”, you can hear all 
three guitar parts definitely. They’re very distinct. 


Everybody’s awareness of Curtis 
in my group of friends started with Super Fly. That 
record really made the country aware of what he was 
doing. Ialways found him to bea musical activist. I 


HOOKED ON 
SUPER FLY”’ 
DENNIS BOVELL, 
MATUMBI 


remember seeing him [at the Grammys in March 1973] 
and it was intense. There were very few moments in 
our culture at that time that would feature black 
culture. To see that presented in sucha massive way 
was teally inspiring. 


With other members of 
Matumbi, we had what we called Curtis-itis. We were 
just hooked on Super Fly. We spun that any time we 
got achance to in the group van, playing 
dominoes. Curtis was our idol. He was the 
voice of the ghetto. He spoke up and 
spoke out. 


The 
music was more anti-drugs than 
the movie, if you're listening 
correctly. “Freddie’s Dead” isn’t 

telling you to go shoot up and snort 
cocaine: it’s telling you, Freddie’s 
dead. “Little Child” is looking at what 
weare doing to our children in the ghetto. 
They were all very meaningful. 


Iknewit was going to be good, 
because it felt good playing with the guys, but Ididn’t 
know it was going to hit like that. Itwas crazy. The 
message was powerful, it was something that needed 
to get out. 


The album came out before 
the movie. It had already blown up asa soundtrack. It 
made the movie! I didn’t even get my name on that 
album. Our names were on the Roots album, our 
pictures were on the live album and I remember asking 
Curtis, ‘How come our names aren’t on Super Fly?’ He 
said, ‘Well, you ain’t in the movie!’ Did success change 
things? Jet magazine said Curtis grossed $20m in 
11 months. I think that might change things! > 


Standup guy: 
BobMarley was 
amongmany 
reggaegreats to 
takeinspiration 
fromMayfield 


Mayfield'slastin 
Impressions on Jamaica 


HE Impressions’ mix of vocal 
i harmonies, melody andbold 

socialcomment was ahuge 
influence onembryonic reggae 
music. The Wailers covered several 
Mayfieldsongs early on, suchas 
“|GottaKeep OnMoving"and 
“Long, Long, Winter”. Later, Peter 
Tosh was inspired by “Hell Below...” 
to write "Get Up, Stand Up", andBob 
Marley drew on “People Get Ready” 
for "One Love", acknowledging 
Mayfieldas co-writer. 

“Alot of artists in the Caribbean 
loved Curtis from the beginning; not 
only The Wailers but The Maytals 
and Jimmy Cliff,” says Dennis Bovell. 


“Many Rivers To Cross’ feels very 
Curtis. He received the spirit of 
Curtis on that one! And Curtis was 
reveredin the Caribbean andblack 
communities in the UK. He was the 
one artist my dad andlagreed on. 

“There was atime you couldn't 
go toablues party andnothear 
Curtis tunes. I'm So Proud’ wasabig 
favourite. That struck suchachord 
within the loversrock movement 
that| made areggae version with 
agroupcalledBrown Sugar, 
featuring Caron Wheeler, that 
was massively successful.” 

“She Don'tLet Nobody”, atrack 
from Mayfield’s 1982 albumLove |s 
ThePlace, was covereda decade 
later by Chaka Demus &Pliers and 
became a Top 5 UK hit. 
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As akid back then, person is saying. It’s quite 
album covers interesting when you have that 
resonated in a big match, of astrong lyric against 
way, and this one this quite gentle voice and 
was kind of odd! backing. That fed into what I felt 
But my friends and about what I was doing with The 
me, we listened to it Style Council. It doesn’t have to be 
alot. It’s sucha great so rocky to get the message across, 
record, front to back, it can be quite the opposite. And that 
and “Billy Jack” is such can mess with peoplea bit! 
a great lead track. It’s long 
and super chill, the kind of stuffI KURT WAGNER: The guy was so 
really like. It’s kind ofa murder ballad,inaCurtis | inspirational to me to try to step out of what I was 
way, but that’s not giving it its full due. It’sa doing, especially as far as singing goes. I wanted 
heavy thing. Curtis did not shy away from the to try to sing like that, with just a beautiful voice. 
heavy stuff. It’s such a stage-setting song, he’s He hada unique falsetto, and also a unique 
getting you ready for the whole record. way of playing. I found out that his guitar was 
tuned to all the black [piano] keys, which is 
CURTOM, 1975 MATTHEW E WHITE: “Billy Jack” isa kind of interesting. I was like, ‘Did he do that 
Having grown suspicious of his white Spacebomb anthem! That was our walk-onmusic | philosophically? How did he decide?’ It certainly 
audience and seen his mainstream for years. I still use it as walk-on music. It’s in the makes a difference, as far as how your voice fits. It 
appeal taper off, Mayfield releases an top two or three songs of all time for me. As he creates a certain voice in the writing. It obviously 
uncompromising ghetto funk classic. Taking | goesoninhis writing, the way yousee him worked for him as a singer; it didn’t really work 
its ironic title and coverimage froma pre-war | phrasingisso wild and special. It’s almost like for me! I still tried to figure it out. He was a real 
advert for an idealised America, Mayfield he’s reading prose. He’s finding theselanes where | innovator. He had his own zone, because he 
hits hard, not least on opener “Billy Jack”, yet | hecanspeak freely, really slowly, ina special started a label and he was free to put out records 
still finds room for the uxorious seductive way. It’s so pleasant, musically, and yet really as often as he wanted, which was pretty cool. 
soul of “So In Love”. magnetic and engaging at the same time. Maybe part of the problem of having your 
That’s the magic. own label at that time was competing 
URT WAGNER: The record is with the big stuff, the matrix. It 
) <a but by the time it came out, PAUL WELLER: It’sa allowed him to creatively do his 
his peak of popularityhad moveddown | verycalm delivery, which thing, the way he wanted, 
in the United States. The arc of awareness was strengthens the message. It when he wanted to, whichis 
tailing off. There was “So In Love”, whichis a becomes more serious and an artist’s dream. It just may 
beautiful song, but the album itself, notsomuch. | more focused on what the not be the dream of success. 


PAUL W.BAILEY/NBCUPHOTO BANK/NBCUNIVERSAL VIA GETTY IMAGES 


Seatof power: 
CurtisonTV 

show Midnight 
Special, 1973 
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HEARTBEAT 


CURTOM, 1979 


It was the disco era. That 
was why Curtis reached out to new songwriters to 
come in and do some new things. I was working with 
Norman Harris. I was on his label [Gold Mind], and he 
and I were writing a lot of songs together for other 
artists. When the opportunity came for Curtis to 
record in Philly I think it was presented to him that he 
should work with Norman and me, because I was a 
tenor singer. Things transpired that we ended up 
producing Curtis. We liked to bring him in a day or two 
early and go over some songs, let him decide what he 
liked. Curtis has always been a guy that writes a lot of 
lyrics. Super Fly made me try to write lyrics in the 
pattern Curtis wrote in, but he told me that was too 
much. He said, “T, man, you need to cut down on the 
lyrics. I’m older now, I can’t sing all those words like 


that!” [had to go back and break all the songs down 
again, which was a good lesson. I stayed up a couple of 
nights and then we went in and cut some songs. We did 
“Bodyguard”, which appeared on We Come In Peace..., 
and “Tell Me, Tell Me”, which he did a great job on. I 
think he was trying to touch base with a lot of other 
genres of music, but still keeping his R&B roots intact. 
He rode the wave of the changing sounds, but Curtis 
created a sound. You’ll pretty much always know that 
it’s his music. 


He and Ispenta lot of time in the 
70s working and writing together and producing 
Linda Clifford. I played on all of those albums with my 
father-in-law at the time, Gil Askey, the maestro 
arranger. Heartbeat has “You're So Good To Me”, a 
song we did together which became one of the biggest 
samples that I played the bass on; Mary Blige used it 
on her song “Be Happy.” Curtis hada style in the 
studio. He was very much into being prepared. It 
wasn’t so spontaneous. In the old days when there was 
no multitrack recording, you had to rehearse and be 
prepared. Most of those recordings back in the early 
’60s were done with one or two takes, three tops. So 
that was always his style. He went more for howit felt, 
and if it felt good to him, that was what counted. 


Curtis was a wonderful guy. Myself 
and Gil Askey, who used to be the conductor for The 
Temptations, were in Atlanta and we went over to 
Curtis’s house for dinner. Gil cooked, and we sat 
around telling jokes. Curtis had about 15 bicycles in 
his living room. It was Christmas. I said, “Curtis, why 
have you got all those bicycles for, man?” He started 
laughing: “They’re for all my kids!” We were getting 
ready to go back to the hotel later that evening. Curtis 
had acar parked out front, and it wouldn’t start. His 
wife said, “Curtis, why don’t you get that Rolls-Royce 
out of the garage? You haven’t driven it in eight 
months.” He said, “Man, I forgot that car was in the 
garage.” So, he was still doing OK! It must be nice to 
forget that you havea Rolls-Royce in the garage... 


CURTIS MAYFIELD 


Mo'limo, mo’ 
problems: Curtis 
withhis Rolls- 
Royce outside 
Studio54,New 
York, 1977 


THREE RULED OF 


Buzz Amato on the 
guidelines for touring 
withalegend 


6 OY ster in as ajazz pianist. 

After the second night 
he toldme, like what 

you're doing, cat, but keepit 

simple.’ Simplicity was the rule. 

He was always open for some 

interpretation, but he didn't want 

you to stray too far.” 


“By the second tour, we'dgo over to 
hisstudio torehearse andhe'dsay, 
‘Let's doso-and-so.’ We start and 
he'd go, Yall know this stuff. Let's just 
go toPiccadilly andget something to 
eat! Itlentitself tosomelooseness. 
We were able tocomeup with 
creative things on the show.” 


“We did agigin Florida.|needed 
twoor threekeyboards, because 
had to cover alot of parts. We got 
to soundcheck and there was a 
tiny Casiokeyboard that probably 
belonged to the owner'slittle kid! 
Igobackstage andsay, ‘Curtis, | 
didn't get any keyboards. What am 
Isupposed to do?’ ‘Well, if anybody 
canmakeithappen, cat, it'llbe you!’ 
The show was going to go on. If he’s 
got the money in his pocket, he's 
going to doit.” 


RICHARDE. AARON/REDFERNS 
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CURTIS MAYFIELD 


HGHT COMBINATION 


THE RIGHT 
COMBINATION 


(WITH LINDA 
CLIFFORD) 


CURTOM, 1980 


Asayoung 
girlI loved “Amen”, an old gospel 
tune which was a huge hit for The 

Impressions. I remember going to see [1963 
film] Lilies Of The Fields and hearing that 
song sung by Sidney Poitier. Fifteen years 
later I’m signed to the same record 
company as Curtis! I was singing in the 
Playboy Club in Chicago. 
I knew one record 
company in the cityand 
it was Curtom, so! 
decided to go there. I got 
all dressed up, and I 
walked into the building 
like Iknew somebody 
and said to the 
receptionist, “I’d love to 
speak to Mr Mayfield.” 
Next thing I know, I’m 
upstairs in the office. I 
told him, “I’ma singer, 
I’m appearing at the \ 
Playboy Club downtown, 
and I’d love it ifyou would 
come and hear me sing.” 
Three nights later, Curtis 
showed up with 10 or 12 
people. They sat at this 
huge table in the centre of the room and I 
auditioned with all my best stuff. Two weeks late 
Ihadasigned contract with Curtom. 


Asablack, female African- 
American artist, it was inspiring to see an artist 
like Curtis work with so many women. Before 
Linda Clifford, he did all those film soundtracks 
with The Staple Singers (Let’s Do It Again), 
Aretha Franklin (Sparkles) and Gladys Knight & 
The Pips (Claudine). 
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Before the 
fall: Mayfield 
backstage 
at TheBarn, 
Ilford, 1983 


Curtis wasa good guy. We 
toured together, and we did 
the duo album, which! 
loved. “Rock You To Your 
Socks” is my favourite that 
he and I did together. That 
song just gets me still. Itis 
y= afun, funky song. Curtis 
| could be very funky! “Ain't 
No Love Lost” isa really 
good song of his that we did, 
and 1 love “You Are, You 
Are”. He recorded it [on Do It 
All Night| and liked it so 
much, they had me record it 
and put iton my album, If My Friends Could See 
Me Now. And then they put the two versions 
together! We had lots of fun. He was very chillin 
the studio, By the time I went in, the backing 
tracks were done, so we were just singing 
together. Finding harmony parts and picking 
lines and changing what was written, that was 
always very natural. Because of hisrange and 
my range, we really fit together. That was the 
easy part. Being on the road was not so easy. 
‘Travelling and doing the bus thing, it’s just not 


"I'dloveto 
speaktoMr 
ay field”: 

Linda 
Cliffordin 
thelate’70s 


_ aneasy way of life. It was still very grassroots for 


Curtis in America. He was an incredible writer, 
and he should have been so much higher up than 
he was career-wise, but there were issues because 
of race in this country, for sure. He was always 

the same person for all the time that I knew him. 
His music was all about peace, tranquillity and 
joy. You know why that was? Because that was the 
guy himself. 


NEW WORLD 
ORDER 


WARNER BROS, 1996 


I toured with Curtis the 
last four years of his working life. We 
developed a good relationship. I always 


_ talked about my dad, and he liked that. He said, 


“T like you because you’re a daddy’s boy!” 
That particular gig at Flatbush was the 
only gig in four years that I couldn’t 
make. We’d donea couple of shows 
in LAand San Diego. Curtis and I 
flew to San Francisco, where he 
did a lecture at the university. 
Coming back from there, he gota 
call to do this outdoor festivalin 
New York. I was like, “Well, Curtis, 
Ican’t do that.” Iwas producing a 
record, Ihad 14 musicians showing up 
from out of town the next day. He spent 
the whole flight trying to persuade me, to no 

avail. He called me from the gig the next day. There 
were tornado warnings and they asked Curtis to come 
on earlier since he was a headliner. The wind took the 
lighting rig down, Curtis had bent over to plug in his 
guitar and the thing hit his spine... 


That was ashock for 
everybody. I’ve never shared this with anybody 
before, but the accident occurred where I had 
graduated high school. I’ve carried that with me. 
I almost feel guilty, that it happened at my school. 
I don’t know why. I loved Curtis and I miss him. 


It was very difficult to see him 
in that condition. At the same time, for us, it was like, 
where do we go from here and whois going to step up? 
Ihad to getacrash course in the music business so we 
could find a way forward. We knew there would never 
be achange in his condition that would allow him to 


“Youre gladhe'snot 
sufferingany more”: 
Amsterdam, April1, 
1990, afew months 
before thelife- 
changing accident 


HIS BACK”’ 
PP ARNOLD 


walk. I called him ‘the rock’. He was the rock of the 
family, the leader, and although he remained the 
patriarch and was respected as such, he couldn’t 
function physically. A lot of it fell on my stepmother. 
It was tough. It had a big impact on all of us. 


It was such a tragedy when he had 
his accident, but that didn’t stop him. He recorded the 
New World Order album lying flat on his back. I don’t 
know how he did that, it shows amazing strength of 
character. That last album is really very beautiful. I 
love that version of “We People Who Are Darker Than 
Blue”. He had a mission, and he sawit through. 


The stories of him 
making the last album are legendary. 
The spinal cord injury didn’t allow 

him to project his voice above a 
whisper, and when he was reclined 
it seemed to work better. Some 
days were better than others. It 
was hard work, but he was very 
steadfast about getting it done. He 
tried to deal with it the best he could, 
he was quite strong about it most of the 
time, but now and again you could see on 
his face an expression that he was not happy 
about his circumstances. You’re not living, you’re just 
existing, trapped in a body that doesn’t work. When he 
passed on it was bittersweet. You’re glad he’s not 
suffering any more, that he is not trapped — but man, 
you really miss him. Even though he may not have had 
Motown numbers in terms of pop hits, that doesn’t 
mean people around the world don’t know and 
appreciate the depth of the body of work and how 
important it was. 


He hung in there, he never felt sorry 
for himself. Someone once asked him, “Do you feel 
like, why did this happen to you?” And he said, “Well, 
why not me? Things happen to people all the time.” He 
was true to the message in his songs. What bothered 
him most was that he couldn’t play his guitar. The last 
conversation we had he asked me ifI would come to 
the house, bring my guitar and just play. He was all 
about music, right to the end.© 


WAS THE 


Nile Rodgers onMayfield 
as all-encompassing 
inspiration 


6 & Cc URTISis absolutely the 
prototype of the Chic 
Organization. In our 
heads, visually, 
we were the 
black incarnation 
of Roxy Music 
-butbusiness- 
wise, we were 
Curtis Mayfield. 
Bernard 
[Edwards] 
and|Imade 
our records 
ourselves; we 
didn't need 
anyone else to write, produce or 
orchestrate, only toperform with 
us. Curtis Mayfield and Curtom was 
the template. Thatidea of havinga 
stable and writing for female voices, 
we did exactly thesame. 

“Im also highly influenced by him 
as aguitarist. Oh my god, if people 
can'thear that, then! can'thelp 
them! Not to get too technical, but 
the dominant chord where he takes 
the 13thand goes to the five in the 
chord voicing, like in ‘Superfly’ -| 
do that all the time. I've taken that 
concept andimportedit to every 
harmonic position |can.| totally got 
it from Curtis. The way he diditon 
‘Superfly’, justhanging out there, 
was pretty bold. 

“On top of all that, | consider him 
one of the greatestlyricists. He's 
so good at whatl call ‘complex 
simplicity’.On'Pusherman ‘he goes: 
‘Solid life... of crime.’ Love it! wish 
Icoulddo that. He was ararefied 
genius. Harry Belafonte famously 
says thatartists are the gatekeepers 
of truth. Curtis exemplified that.” 
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BRANDONDILL 


Crosstown Theater, Memphis, 


December 2 


T’Samomentous evening in 
Memphis, but the five men on 
stage at the Crosstown Theater 
never let it feel that way. To 
celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of Big Star’s legendary debut, 
the band’s drummer and only 
surviving member Jody Stephens is 
touring with asmall crew of famous fans, 
playing 1972’s #1 Record in its entirety 
along witha second set of songs from 
throughout the group’s abbreviated 
career. Tonight they’re in the city where 
itall came together five decades ago. 
“Some of these people heard about Big 
Star back then, and some of them heard 
about us two weeks ago,” Stephens tells 
Uncut. “It blows my mind that it’s been 
50 years, but we hada slow build. I’m just 
glad I started young!” 

Instead ofa eulogy for all the band 
members who aren’t up there on stage — 
Chris Bell died in 1978, Alex Chilton and 
Andy Hummel in 2010 — the performance 


is more of a celebration of the enduring 
nature of the songs they left behind. 
Recorded at the legendary Ardent Studio, 
#1 Record remains a pivotal album in 
Memphis history, introducing Anglophile 
powerpop to acity defined by rock and 
soul. A resounding flop at the time, it 

has grown in stature over the years to 
become a canonical classic, a feat that 
offers reassurance to struggling artists: 
great music will find its audience, even if 
it takes decades. 

The showis the culmination ofa lively 
day of music at Memphis’s Crosstown 
Concourse, which just a few hours earlier 
hosted a memorial for Ardent ARR man 
John King. “Ifit hadn’t been for him,” 
Stephens confides, “I don’t think anybody 
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Jody 
Stephens 
and Jon Auer 


would’ve known about this music.” 

Stephens is joined on stage by Pat 
Sansone from Wilco, Mike Mills from 
REM, Chris Stamey from The db’s and The 
Posies’ Jon Auer (who played in the ’90s 
lineup of Big Star). They might qualify as 
the world’s best and most enthusiastic 
covers band, making these 50-year-old 
songs sound present tense. There are no 
star turns, no showboating, nothing to get 
in the way of the music. When an audience 
member loudly declares her love for Mills, 
he looks more embarrassed than flattered. 
Yet when he sings “In The Street” or 
“Thank You Friends”, the bassist becomes 
animated and charismatic, as though 
the songs have lost none of their joy or 
surprise for him. 

#1 Record is rather frontloaded, with 
its most popular songs jammed together 
on the first side, but tonight the quintet 
— along with local horn player Jim Spake 
—manage to make the album’s back end 
sound revelatory, thanks primarily to 
two guests. Andrew VanWyngarden from 
MGMT delivers “Give Me Another Chance” 
in astrained falsetto that’s eerily similar 
to Bell’s, while Greg Cartwright (of The 
Oblivians, Reigning Sound and latterly 
Whelk Stall) turns “Try Again” intoa 
subdued gospel hymn, punctuated by the 
dual guitars of Auer and Stamey. He sings 
it like the last prayer ofa man mustering 
the courage to keep living, and it becomes 
the unexpected climax of the set, proving 
that there’s still room in these songs for 
new ideas and interpretations. 

Following a short intermission, the 
band retake the stage to run through 
adozen songs from Radio City, Third, 
Chris Bell’s lone solo record [Am The 
Cosmos and even 2005’s comeback In 
Space. “O My Soul”, the first song of this 
second set, ends abruptly in ashambles. 
But rather than get upset or embarrassed, 
the band laugh it off and start the song 
from the beginning. 

This casual sense of mission breathes 
fresh air into familiar tunes and shows just 
how dark and bruised Bell and Chilton’s 
lyrics were. “Blue Moon”, “I Got Kinda 
Lost” and even “Back Of A Car”, which 
includes the saddest masturbation 
joke imaginable, evoke alienation and 
doom with grace and humour. Chilton 
in particular comes across in both sets 
as acynical romantic who could conjure 


The world'smost 
enthusiastic covers 
band?:(I-r)Pat 
Sansone, Jon Auer, 
Jody Stephens, 
Chris Stamey 


SETLIST 


Feel 

The Ballad Of 
ElGoodo 

In TheStreet 
Thirteen 
Don'tLie ToMe 
The India Song 
WhenMy Baby's 
Beside Me 

My Life ls Right 
Give Me Another 
Chance 

Try Again 
Watch The 
Sunrise 
ST100/6 


OMy Soul 
Back Of ACar 
What's Going 
Ahn 

Blue Moon 
I'mInLove With 
AGirl 

Jesus Christ 
IGotKindaLost 
Lifels White 
YouGet What 
YouDeserve 
|Am The 
Cosmos 
Thank You 
Friends 


YouAnd Your 
Sister 

Nighttime 
February's Quiet 
Way Out West 
September 
Gurls 


There WasA 
Light 


the rapture of falling in love while 
wondering ifit was all worth the trouble. 
“Caught a glance in your eyes and fell 
through the skies”, sings Stamey on 
Chilton’s “Night Time”. Yet the song ends 
with him begging, “Get me out of here, 
Thate it here”. 

“These songs are relative for any day 
and time, given how you feel about 
something,” Stephens explains after the 
show. “Lyrically and emotionally, I think 
they’ve sounded very contemporary 
ever since we recorded them, because 
weallshare the same experiences. Alex 
and Chris caught something about 
relationships and emotions, about how 
you walk through life, that’s just timeless.” 

Stephens is a sensitive curator of the Big 
Star legacy. Asa drummer, he balances 


Mike Mills 


economy with drama and he knows 

how to punctuate even the quieter 

songs with compact fills. However, 

he really shines tonight as a singer. 

His voice is delicate and tender, 

recalling his old bandmates. But 

Stephens has 50 years on these 

songs, which allows him to put 

anew spin on them. Stepping up Andrew 
‘ Pitas ss VanWyngarden 
to the microphone for “Thirteen and (below) 
and, later, Chris Bell’s “You And GregCartwright 
Your Sister”, he conveys both the 

intensity of teenage emotions and 

the poignancy ofan older man losing 

himself in memories. When he 

sings, “AllI want to do/Is spend some 


time with you”, he makes you realise 
just how precious that time is.© 
STEPHENDEUSNER 


ROBERTORICCIUTI/REDFERNS 


Lipstick traces: 
Robert Smith 
leads The Cure 
inGlasgow 


THE CURE 


OVO Hydro, Glasgow, December 4 


Robert Smith’s harrowing new songs set the 
(one for an intense and compelling few hours 


HE Cure are touring their new 

album, with one significant 

caveat: the record isn’t out yet. 

The ongoing will-he-won’t-he 

saga over Songs Of A Lost World, 
which Robert Smith has been promising 
since 2019, makes more sense by the end 
ofamonumental show. Judging by the five 
tracks played tonight, it’s the most personal 
and emotionally draining music of Smith’s 
career. Youcan understand why he wants 
to get the songs justso before subjecting 
them to critical scrutiny. 

Ifin the past it sometimes felt that 
Smith was splashing in the shallows of 
adolescent angst, now he’s immersed in 
a world of adult loss, addressing the death 
of his parents and his brother Richard. The 
flow of aremarkable 28-song set is shaped 
by the intensity of the new material; for 
the first two hours, the prevailing mood 
is compellingly visceral, prior toa closing 
burst of tangerine-flavoured hits. 

“A Night Like This” and the euphoric 
“Push” offer some respite, while the 
mischievously rhythmic “A Fragile Thing” 
proves that Smith still possesses serious 
pop smarts. The emphasis, however, 
is on the dark stuff. We get lashings of 
Pornography and Seventeen Seconds, as 
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wellas cuts from Faith, Bloodflowers and 
Disintegration. The latter in particular 

is an obvious touchstone for the newer 
songs. Opener “Alone” sets the tone with 
along, stately introduction, thick with 
synth-strings and spiralling guitar lines. 
Smith wanders the edge of the stage, a shy 
boy saying hello, before lamenting the 
“shosts of all that we’ve been”. 

“And Nothing Is Forever” is avast 
orchestral soundscape, grandiose and 
heavy. “Promise you'll be with me in the 
end”, Smith wails, as the northern lights 
fade on the screen behind. “It’s the most 
difficult song to sing,” he says afterwards. 
“Tt really does hurt.” 

“Cold” is as bleak and brilliant as winter; 
“At Night” fuzzy and strange. You’re struck 
by howsingular The Cure remain — it’s 


——xk—————>e 
The first encore 


brings the mood 
of desolation 
toa peak 


| 


SETLIST 


Alone 

Pictures Of You 

ANight Like This 

Lovesong 

AndNothing|Is 

Forever 

6 TheLastDay Of 
Summer 

7 Want 

8 AFragile Thing 

9 Cold 

10 Burn 

11 AtNight 

12 AStrange Day 

13 Push 

14 Play For Today 

15 Shake Dog 
Shake 

16 From The Edge 
Of The Deep 
GreenSea 

17 Endsong 

ENCORE: 

18 ICanNever Say 
Goodbye 

19 Faith 

20 OneHundred 
Years 

21 AForest 

ENCORE 2: 

22 Lullaby 

23 The Walk 

24 Friday |'mInLove 

25 Close ToMe 

26 InBetween Days 

27 JustLike Heaven 

28 BoysDon'tCry 


aorhtWwNnF 


hard to imagine another group offering 
such thrilling miserabilism to the masses. 
At 63, Smith presents asa curious mix 

of familiar and transformed. His voice 
and silhouette are essentially that of his 
younger self, yet he now seems like aman 
acutely aware of time ticking on. 

The aching sadness of another 
unreleased track, “Endsong”, unfolds 
under a projected blood-red moon and 
brings the main set toa close. It turns 
out they’re only getting going. The first 
encore, an almost comically punishing 
25 minutes, brings the mood of fevered 
desolation to a peak. Dedicated to 
Richard, the piano-led “I Can Never Say 
Goodbye” is lovely but devastating. A 
Ferris wheel slowly turns as Smith sings 
of the “shadows moving closer now”. By 
the end, heis in tears. The immense, 
sepulchral sorrow of “Faith” bleeds into 
a magnificent “One Hundred Years”, 
the whirring soundtrack to a century of 
human degradation. As Simon Gallup 
careens across the stage, bass round his 
knees, Smith appears utterly lost in the 
squall. By comparison, a brisk “A Forest” 
feels like “Club Tropicana”. 

As we wring ourselves out, Smith tries 
to explain. “It’s not a ‘show’ show,” he 
says, all fluttering hands and grimaces. 
“Thope you getit...” The second encore is 
the customary breakneck romp through the 
fizzy pop hits. Smith even manages a few 
kittenish dance steps. It doesn’t feel rote, 
exactly, but the moodin camp Cure right 
nowis more funereal chill than hot hot hot. 
The music beamed from their lost world 
certainly makes for extraordinary listening. 
© GRAEME THOMSON 
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In Mark Jenkin’s 
rapturously received 2019 
film Bait, Mary Woodvine 
played an affluent out-of- 
towner, buying upa beloved 
family home to serve as her 
posh summer house. In Enys 
Men, she plays another newcomer, but it’s 
like she’s not just come to another town, but 
another planet in another century. Ostensibly 
set on an uninhabited island off Cornwallin 
the early’7os, Enys Menslips out of time and 
place altogether, an uncanny island in the 
stream of memory and imagination. 
Woodvine is a volunteer researcher, 
tasked with recording the blooming of 
strange clifftop flowers through the spring 
of 1973. She’s alone in a dilapidated cottage, 
reliant on her petrol generator to power the 
shortwave radio and tea kettle that sustain 
her. The year feels key: 1973 is not just the 


year of The Wicker Man, but also cursed Movingto 
public information films like Lonely Water. Pekan 
It’s the high tide of folk horror, a genre that Woodvine e 
Enys Men, withits unquiet ghosts and EnysMen 


roaming menhirs, skirts. 

It’s also the year of Don’t Look Now, Nic 
Roeg’s lurid Fujicolor nightmare. Following 
the grainy, home-developed, black-and- 
white stock of Bait, here Jenkin exults in 
scintillating lo-fi colour, following Woodvine 
as she makes her daily rounds, a postbox red 
anorak against the crashing blue Atlantic. 

Enys Menisabold, uncompromising 
psychological horror, anda lyrical hymn 
to Cornish furze, tide and granite. But 
even as its quotidian rhythms build toa 
sensational climax, and the island’s past 
seeps into the present, you can’t help but 
feel it’s a little too studious in its efforts 
to fashion an immaculate hauntological 
artefact. Part of Bait’s power layin the 
way the politics of modern Cornwall was 
refracted and estranged through its archaic 
medium. By contrast, Enys Mencan feel like 
a loving crafted genre pastiche — ultimately 
comforting rather than confounding. 
Nevertheless, it confirms Jenkin as British 


” Directed by Directedby 
Mark Jenkin Mario Martone 
Starring Mary Starring 
Woodvine, Pierfrancesco 
EdwardRowe, Favino, 

Flo Crowe FrancescoDi 

Opens Jani2 Leva, 

Certi5 Tommaso 

7/10 Ragno 
OpensFeb 17 
Certi2a 
8/10 
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cinema’s foremost poet of place. You 
hope after this rich homage, he returns to 
disturbing the present. 


teenage buddy Oreste, who has matured 

into aruthless, self-loathing ganglord. 
Though the film settles into familiar 

gangland tropes, it’s wonderfully alive 


Two kids growupinseparable | withthesoundand sensations of the 


friends in Naples until ashocking teenage 
incident sees their lives taking very different | trafficfumes, ripe garbage, incense and 
paths. Deep into midlife they must facea 
reckoning with their choices and the city that | Egyptian electropop (“Ya Abyad Ya Eswed” 
formed them. On the face it, this might be 
the plot of a novel by Elena Ferrante. Instead (including the 1966 psych-pop delight “Lady 
Mario Martone’s film is an engrossing 
psychodrama about two men travelling 
towards their own defining rendezvous. 
The first half of the film is carried by the 
magnificently hangdog Pierfrancesco 
Favino, possibly best known in the English- of awandering donkey’s earthly travails, 
speaking world playing a gold statue of 
Columbus in Night At The Museum. He 
has returned after 40 years away froma 
successful life in Cairo to the city of his 
youth to visit his dying mother, and finds it 
remarkably unchanged — stillaseething civil | best known to Uncut readers for 1970’s Deep 
war between the Catholic Church (Francesco | End, his study of obsession, or his unearthly 
Di Leva relentless as the charismatic 
Father Luigi) and the Camorra gangsters. 
Nevertheless he longs to make peace with his | hisowntakeon the tale. 


REVIEWED THIS MONTH 


Directedby 
Jerzy 
Skolimowski 
StarringSandra 
Drzymalska, 
Isabelle 
Huppert, 
Lorenzo Zurzolo 
OpensFeb3 
CertTobe 
confirmed 


6/10 


modern city — you can almost smell the 
surf. And the soundtrack — a heady mix of 
by Cairokee), Bach and Tangerine Dream 
Greengrass”), is an absolute treat. 


Despite all upheavals in the critical 
canon of film history, Robert Bresson’s Au 
Hasard Balthazar, his devout 1966 portrait 


seems an unassailable pinnacle of film 

art. And it’s such a unique expression of 
Bresson’s own Catholic faith that it also feels 
utterly inimitable. So it’s an audacious step, 
for Polish auteur Jerzy Skolimowski-— maybe 


1978 acoustic horror movie The Shout — to 
return with his first film in seven years with 


JAN U Beem Directedby 


Directedby 4 Andrey 
Emily Atef hs oaew a Paounov 
Starring Vicky wy Starring 
Krieps, ' Samuel Finci, 
Gaspard Ulliel, lossif 
Bjorn Floberg Sarchadhiev, 
Opens Jan 20 Zachary 
Certi5 Baharov 
8/10 Opens Jan 27 
Certi5 
7/10 


When we meet him, Eois a beloved member of 
a travelling circus in Poland, until he’s rescued 
by local animal rights protestors. From there his 
peripatetic adventures see him travel througha 
beautiful, blasted eastern Europe, become the 
unlikely mascot ofa beleaguered football team, 
the roadbuddy of the wastrel heir to an Italian 
mansion, and a witness to and victim of awful, 
everyday violence. 

There’s something of the banal absurdity 
of Roy Andersson to these milieu, but Michal 
Dymek’s cinematography takes the journey to 
breathtaking vistas. It’s already been widely 
hailed asa worthy heir to Bresson, asearing 
indictment of man’s exploitation of animal life, 
but the less sympathetic might find it a more 
portentous version of The Littlest Hobo. 


The sensational Vicky 
Krieps continues her grand slam season with yet 
another award-worthy performance - this time 


Back togangland 
Naples:Francesco 
DiLeva(left) and 
Pierfrancesco 
FavinoinNostalgia 


Inys Menisa 
lyrical hymn to 
Cornish furze, 
tide and granite 


as ayoung Luxembourgish woman living with 
a terminal lung disease, who almost ona whim 
chooses to forgo the opportunity of a life-saving 
transplant, leave behind her partner, and travel 
to astone hut on the shore of Nordic fjord owned 
bya mysterious, taciturn cancer blogger. 

This is acareful, thoughtful, though never 
earnest film, brought to searing life by Krieps’ 
performance as a woman choosing easeful 
death in the peace and relentless sunshine over 
the gossip, pity and hospital bureaucracy. It 
also features one of the most powerful, moving 
sex scenes in recent cinema — made all the 
more poignant by the death of Gaspard Ulliel 
— characteristically terrific as a bewildered, 
distraught husband — due to askiing accident 
six months after filming was complete. 


Bulgarian director Andrey Paounov 
is best known asa documentary maker — albeit 
documentaries that blur the line between dream 
and reality — and his first unabashed fiction 
film, an adaptation ofa stage play by Nobel 
nominee Yordan Radichkov, feels very much of 
a piece with his early films detailing Bulgaria’s 
stumbling post-Soviet transition. 

It’s achilly magic-realist fable —likea 
collaboration between Gogol and Beckett: five 
men and one bibulous croware stranded ina 
cabin in the woods during a snowstorm, waiting 
for the return of the cabin owner. His sleigh 
returns, filled with dead wolves, but the man 
himself remains mystifyingly absent. Stuckin 
limbo, the cabin mates become convinced that 
the woods around them are haunted... 

It’s a beautiful-looking (and sounding) film, 
composed in dreamy black and white, but its pace 
is so glacial — appropriately you might say — and 
its weight of historical allegory so overwhelming, 
that you may need to join the crow ina glass or 
two of rakia while watching. © 
STEPHEN TROUSSE 
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ALSO OUT... 


RELEASED JANUARY 13 

Allison Williams (Girls, Get Out) 
stars as abrilliantscientist who 
turns toher own prototype 

robot for assistance when she 
unexpectedly becomes custodian 
of her orphaned niece - with 
catastrophic consequences. 


RELEASED JANUARY 13 

Cate Blanchett stars as a world- 
conquering orchestra conductor 
onthe verge of anervous 
breakdown asshe prepares for 
aperformance of Mahler's Fifth 
in Todd Field's divisive epic. 


RELEASED JANUARY 27 

“Gremlins meets Straw Dogs" is 
how director Jon Wrights 
describes his feature abouta 
couple whomove to the tranquility 
of rural lreland only to discover 
murderous goblinsin the garden. 


RELEASED JANUARY 27 

Michelle Williams, Paul Dano and 
Seth Roganstar in Spielberg's 
autobiographical tale of a Jewish 
kid in post-war Arizona falling 
under the spell of the movies. 


RELEASED FEBRUARY 3 

Brendan Fraser donsa fat suit to 
play ashut-in English teacher trying 
toreconnect with his estranged 
teenage daughter in Darren 
Aronofky's theatrical adaptation. 


RELEASED FEBRUARY 10 

Channing Tatum jets off toLondon 
with Selma Hayek for one last 
hurrahin the finalinstallment of 
the Magic Mike trilogy. 
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MARIO SPADA 


MARY MCCARTNEY; MPL 


PaulMcCartney: 
wen therunof 
bbey Road 


\ 


Paul, Linda 
and Jet the 
donke 


DISNEY* 


ARENOWNED 
photographer in 
her own right, Mary 
McCartney has 
rounded up some 
top-drawer names 
— David Gilmour, 
Giles Martin, Roger 
Waters, Nile Rodgers, Cliff Richard 
— for this engaging documentary 
about the world’s most famous 
recording studio. 


The story starts in 1931 when EMI, 


then trading as the Gramophone 
Company, bought a large Georgian 
townhouse in St John’s Wood at 
auction — “a detached residence 

of nine bedrooms, five reception 
rooms, servants’ quarteranda 
large garden at the rear” — which it 
quickly converted into the world’s 
largest and best equipped audio 
studio. Initially used for classical 
recordings (the enormous Studio 
One can comfortably hold a couple 
of symphony orchestras), it wasn’t 
until the late ’50s when in-house 
producers like Norrie Paramour 
and George Martin started to 
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| court nascent rock’n’rollers. 


Many of the best tales come, of 
course, from Paul McCartney, who 
tells his daughter how he and Linda 
would bring a pony called Jet to the 
studio; about how fortunate it was 
that The Beatles’ contract effectively 
allowed them to record there free; 
and about howit gave them access 
to an enormous range of gear (from 
the Steinway grand used by Daniel 
Barenboim to the clunky, percussive 
upright tack piano used by Mrs 
Mills). But other big names give good 
anecdotage: Elton John recalls his 
frequent visits to Abbey Roadasa 
jobbing pianist in the late 1960s, 
including a Barron Knights session 
when Macca popped in to say hello 
(“He played us ‘Hey Jude’, which had 
just come out, on the piano, and it 
was the single most exciting thing 
that had ever happened to meat that 
point”). Jimmy Page recalls playing 
acoustic guitar on the massive 
orchestral session for John Barry’s 
“Goldfinger” and watching Shirley 
Bassey collapse after delivering 
her gut-busting final line. Noeland 


Liam Gallagher are interviewed, 
separately, to give hilariously 
contradictory accounts of the Be 
Here Nowsessions. 

Some of the most interesting 
nuggets are from outside the 
pop sphere. Engineer Suvi Raj 
Grubb talks about the challenge 
of recording Jacqueline du Pré’s 
“bulges of sound”, producer Jeff 
Jarrett recalls watching the magnetic 
Fela Kuti arrive to record two albums 
in amatter of hours in 1971; while 
cellist Sheku Kanneh-Mason and 
film composer John Williams both 
talk about Abbey Road’s unique 
acoustic, which is as close as we get 
to technical analysis. 

One gets the impression that this 
film’s target audience might have 
enjoyed more of a focus on tech 
and gear, and it has to be said thata 
lot of the heavy lifting here is done 
by archive interviews — of Shirley 
Bassey, Kate Bush and Kanye West, 
among others. But Mary McCartney 
does a decent jobin racing througha 
story ina film that could comfortably 
have been an hour longer. 


GENPOPENTERTAINMENT 


Stephen DeBro’s 
history of the 
Madison Square 
Garden of the 
‘ } west hasa punk 
interlude, but the 
core is the venue’s 
4o years under 
e “dragon lady” 
Aileen Eaton, a tough promoter who 
understood how to market violence. 
Built for the 1932 Olympics, the venue 
hosted boxing, wrestling, roller derbies 
and riots, becoming a recalcitrant 
symbol of old LA. James Ellroy is 
among the nostalgists, fondly recalling 
the time patrons threw bottles of piss 
into the ring. 

8/10. 90 minutes extra footage. 
ALASTAIRMcKAY 


LIVE AT THE ACROPOLIS 


INCINEMAS 2MARCH 


“Tt's an honour 

to be playing at 

the birthplace 

of Western 
civilisation,” says 
Brian Eno before 
noting the wildfires 
that accompanied 
their rehearsals. 
“We're Sobel witnessing the end of 
it.” It’s awry comment during aset that 
feels less apocalyptic symphony, more 
serene family reunion. It’s the first time 
Brian and Roger have played together 
in public, and they’re joined by Roger's 
daughter Cecily, fora set that focuses 
on their Mixing Colours collaboration, 
but comes alive with jewels from 
Brian’s back catalogue, including a 
sensational “Everything Merges With 
The Night”. STEPHEN TROUSSE 


This four-part 
documentary, 
directed by 

Sheena M Joyce 

and Don Argott, 
tries to balance an 
admiration for Phil 
Spector’s artistic 
achievements 
against his conviction for the murder 
of Lana Clarkson. With biographer 
Mick Brown and Spector’s daughter 
Nicole as consultants, it’s largely 
unsensational. Contributors include 
musical collaborators, Spector’s driver, 
and his wigmaker (“we tried to mellow 
down the look”). Relatives and friends 
of Lana Clarkson explain how she was 
more than the “B-movie actress” of 
news reports. ALASTAIRMcKAY 


STAR in the pages of Jazz 

Journal and DownBeat and 

increasingly acommercial 

success, Sonny Rollins made 

a perverse decision to put his 
career on hold from 1959 to 1961, giving 
up performing and recording in favour 
of cooking and cleaning for his wife 
Lucille, looking after their pets and — most 
famously — spending up to 16 hours a day 
alone, playing his saxophone on New 
York’s Williamsburg Bridge. “I’d get there 
early, practise, go back home to refresh 
myself, use the bathroom, get a cognac 
and then return to the bridge to practise 
more,” he explains in Aidan Levy’s 
blow-by-blow biography 

. “The problem was that! really 

wasn’t good enough for myself.” 

Born in Harlem in 1930, Rollins took his 
youthful dedication to Charlie Parker to 
its logical extreme by getting hooked on 
heroin. After a couple of spells in prison, 
he cleaned up his act in the mid-1950s 
and emerged as a master improviser. As 
Thelonious Monk put it: “Cats have to 
work out what they play; Sonny just plays 
that shit out the top ofhis head.” 

His modest manner and adventurous, 
mellifluous style — as demonstrated 
on 1962’s The Bridge, and 1966’s East 
Broadway Run Down - earned Rollins 
dedicated fans, not least The Rolling 
Stones. He played (uncredited) on 1981’s 
Tattoo You, but baulked at joining them on 
the subsequent tour. “Playing second fiddle 
toa British rock group didn’t make sense to 
me,” he said, as he justified missing out on 
a massive payday. “I’m nota fan of theirs 
and Ido not know their work.” However, 
Saxophone Colossus shows that Rollins 
remained alive to new developments, 
saying at the time of his disco-oriented 1979 
LP, Don’t Ask: “Inever want to get toa point 
where I won’t take a chance.” 

Rollins was finally forced to retire in 
2004 due to ill health, but Levy’s excellent 
book celebrates a long, successful life 
dominated by an absolute commitment 
to honouring his talent and staying 
spiritually and stylistically sharp. As he 
told one reporter during his Williamsburg 
Bridge sabbatical, “We have to make 
ourselves as perfect as we can, in mind 
and body, in order to give the world the 
truth that we have inside ourselves.” A 
noble calling. 


A WELL-HEELED 1960s pop idol turned 
manager and producer, Peter Asher 
earned a reputation as a polite but straight 
talker as he honed his skills in Los 
Angeles. As Steely Dan’s Donald Fagen — 
one of his former clients — puts it in David 
Jacks’ unfussy 
: “He doesn’t lie — which is very 

unusual in the music business.” 

The eldest scion of asmart, bohemian 
London family, Asher got an inside line 
on Beatlemania when his sister Jane 


Sonny Rollins 
inLondon’s 
Sohobefore 
hisUK debut, 
January 8, 1965 
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aDan LEVY 


Saxophone 
Colossus 


Sonny Relllas 


eae invited her boyfriend Paul McCartney A steady presence in the lives of some 
8/10 to move into the family home. A number of rock’s biggest stars, King’s memoir 
of Beatles hits were written in their tracks the Eastbourne- 
fo basement — Asher remembers being born grammar school boy’s pop odyssey, 
; called down from his bedroom to hear which includes working alongside Stones 
- the newly written “I Want To Hold Your svengali Andrew Loog Oldham in the 
| | Hand” — while McCartney supplied Asher | 1960s, introducing Elton John to gay 
and his musical partner Gordon Waller bars in the 1970s and joining The Rolling 
with a string of smashes for their duo, Stones on their mega-tours of the 1990s 
Peter And Gordon. and beyond. 
However, ifthe smart, capable Asher Working for the controversial (but 
enjoyed his time as a pop star (“Having apparently lovely) Allen Klein at Apple, 


screaming girls calling your name 

and trying to tear your clothes offis 
excellent,” he says), he found his calling 
as a facilitator, A Life In Music including 
detailed accounts of the making of hit 
records for the likes of Linda Ronstadt, 
Cher, Diana Ross and Steve Martin. 
“Record people don’t like musicians and 
don’t trust them much,” says Asher’s most 
successful client, James Taylor. “Peter is 
just the opposite.” 


King was friendly with all the ex-Beatles, 
and took on the task of man-marking 
Lennon during his ‘lost weekend’. He 
cringes as he recalls Lennon heckling 
Frankie Valli in Las Vegas (“Get your cock 
out, Frankie!”), while Yoko Ono ordered 
King to haul her wayward husband out 
of the toilets at the 1975 Grammy Awards, 
where she (correctly) suspected he was 
taking cocaine with David Bowie. 
However, ifhe saw clients behaving 
appallingly, King is an unflinchingly 
generous witness: Cliff Richardisa 
darling and Luluis a diamond, while his 
memories of visiting Freddie Mercury 
during his final days paint a poignant 


DAVID JACKS 
BACKBEAT, £31 


CALLED in to intervene by May Pang asa 
drunk John Lennon smashed up the Los 
Angeles mansion where he was staying, 
publicist and fixer Tony King ended up 


ead a having to pin his incoherent friend to the but heroic picture. The Tastemakerisa 
7/10 floor. As the red mist momentarily lifted, slight piece of work on the surface, but as 


Lennon told King admiringly: “I never 
knew you were so strong, dear.” 


witness to extreme times, King is more 
powerful than he looks. © JIM WIRTH 
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Obituaries 


Fondly remembered this month... 


The Stranglers’ driving 
force 
(1938-2022) 
Ewere 
immediately 
drawn toone 
another,” 
Hugh Cornwell recalled of first 
meeting fellow musician Jet Black 
in Guildford in 1974. “Hehada 
singular sense of purpose that I 
identified with. He threw everything 
in his previous life out, to dedicate 
himself to our common goal... The 
Stranglers’ success was founded on 
his determination and drive.” 

Then knownas Brian Duffy, Jet 
Black was already asuccessful 
local entrepreneur, owning an 
ice-cream business and The Jackpot 
off-licence. Previously a drummer 
in various jazz bands during the 
60s, Black had sought to reignite 
his music career by answering 
Cornwell’s Melody Maker ad to 
join Johnny Sox. Together they 
formed The Stranglers (initially 
The Guildford Stranglers) by 
recruiting Jean-Jacques Burnel 
and Dave Greenfield. Black offered 


the upstairs room of The Jackpot 
as their early rehearsal space 

and retained one of his ice-cream 
vans asamode of transport toand 
from gigs. 

Blessed with impeccable timing 
and feel, he was an integral part 
of the band’s progression from 
punk-era upstarts to something 
more nuanced, beit the more 
experimental tone of 1978’s Black 
And White or the conceptual reach 
of1981’s The Gospel According To 
The Meninblack (1981). 

His jazz-inflected time signature 
wasa key element of The Stranglers’ 
biggest hit, 1982’s “Golden Brown”. 
“We were never a punk band,” 
he told the Oxford Mailin 2014. 
“What’s punk about ‘Golden 
Brown’, ‘Strange Little Girl’ or 
‘No More Heroes’? Thekeyis, we 
can play ourinstruments... We were 
the real thing.” 

Also the author of two Stranglers- 
related books, Much Ado About 
Nothing and Seven Days In Nice, 
Black continued performing 
with the band until health issues 
forced him to quit in 2015. Burnel 
lauded him as “a force of nature, an 
inspiration... The most erudite of 
men, arebel with many causes.” 


“Themost 
erudite ofmen”: 
Stranglers 
sticksman Jet 
Black circa1980 


AngeloBadalamenti 
in2010:dream 
soundtrackscorer 


Twin Peaks composer 
(1937-2022) 

Under the pseudonym Andy 
Badale, Brooklyn-born composer 
and musician Angelo Badalamenti 
began his careerinthe mid-’60s, 
co-writing for the likes of Nina 
Simone, Ronnie Dove and Perrey 
& Kingsley. He moved into 
soundtracks with 1973’s Gordon’s 
War, though it would be another 

13 years before he scored David 
Lynch’s Blue Velvet, the film that 
made his reputation. Initially 
employed as Isabella Rossellini’s 
vocal coach, Badalamenti co- 
wrote “Mysteries Of Love” (sung 
by Julee Cruise) with Lynch, who 
promptly commissioned him for 
the entire score. Their collaboration 
extended to Twin Peaks, which 
earned Badalamentia Grammy for 
its evocative theme song. Further 
work with Lynchincluded Wild At 
Heart, Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With 
Meand Mulholland Drive. In 1992 
he composed the opening theme 
for the Barcelona Olympics, and 


Badalamenti also worked with 
David Bowie, Paul McCartney, 
Pet Shop Boys, Siouxsie Sioux, 
Marianne Faithfull, James, 
Dolores O’Riordan and Orbital, 
among others. 


Rockabilly star 

(1936-2022) 

Philly singer-guitarist Charlie 
Gracie was barely out of his teens 
when “Butterfly” became a major 
transatlantic hit in early 1957. He 
swiftly followed up with “Fabulous”, 
a UK Top 10 success that was later 
covered by Jimmy Page and, during 
sessions for Run Devil Runin 1999, 
Paul McCartney. 


Jazzscion 

(1958 2022) 

The eldest son of jazzlegend Don 
Cherry, David Ornette Cherry was 
amulti-instrumentalist who began 
performing alongside his father as 

a teenager, before pursuing his own 
fusion ofjazz, classical, African >» 
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Obituaries 


Felt and Primal Scream “soul brother” 


(1967-2022) 
EEKING anew Felt guitarist 
in1985, band founder 
Lawrence had taken some 
ads — headline: “Do You 
Want To Be A Rock’N’ Roll Star?” 
—along to Birmingham’s Virgin 
Records store. As he recalled to 
online magazine Perfect Sound 
Forever: “I'd put two up when this 
guy came up to meand said, ‘Iknow 
this keyboard player. He’s just left 
school. He’sa genius.” The teenage 
Martin Duffy was duly installed as 
Felt’s resident keyboardist, making 
his debut alongside departing 
guitarist Maurice Deebankon 
that September’s Ignite The Seven 
Cannons album. 

Duffy’s arrival broadened the 
scope of Felt’s sound. His Hammond 
organ became the central texture 
of 1986’s Forever Breathes The 
Lonely Word, while Lawrence was 
sufficiently confident in his ability 
that he allowed Duffy and drummer 
Gary Ainge to create the entirety of 


1988’s Train Above The City without 
him. The Pictorial Jackson Review, 
meanwhile, featured two Duffy 
instrumentals, including 12-minute 
showcase, “Sending Lady Load”. 

By the time Felt split in 1989, Duffy 
had already played piano on the 
first two albums by another young 
Creation outfit, Primal Scream. He 
was invited aboard full-time for 
1991’s landmark Screamadelica, his 
unerringly melodic lines helping 
establish its prevailing mood of acid 
house euphoria. 

Duffy would remain an essential 
fixture of Primal Scream for the 
rest of his life, though his tenure 
alsoallowed him to explore other 
ventures. When Charlatans 
keyboardist Rob Collins died 
inJuly1996, Tim Burgess asked 
Duffy to step in for their biggest 
gig to date — supporting Oasis 
at Knebworth — less than three 
weeks later. He stayed to finish the 
in-progress Tellin’ Stories album. 


The association with the Charlatans 


leader extended to noughties 
supergroup The Chavs (fronted by 
Burgess and The Libertines’ Carl 
Barat) and Duffy’s 2014 solo album 
Assorted Promenades, issued on 
Burgess’s O Genesis label. 
Indemand asasession player, 
Duffy’s numerous credits included 


MartinDuffy 
ontour with 
Feltin Spain, 
October 1987 


Paul Weller, Dr John, Beth Orton, 
Vic Godard and The Chemical 
Brothers. Paying tribute to “our 
soul brother”, Primal Scream’s 
Bobby Gillespie called Duffy “avery 
special character. He had alove 

and understanding of music ona 
deep spiritual level. Music meant 
everything to him.” 


and world music. His most recent 
recording was 2021's Organic Nation 
Listening Club (The Continual), 
featuring relatives Tyson McVey 
and Naima Karlsson. 


Stax visionary 

(1930-2022) 

Jim Stewart was a fiddle playerina 
country band when he formed his 
own Satellite label in Memphis in 
1957, helped financially by his sister, 
Estelle Axton. By 1961 they’d opened 
astudio and rebranded as Stax, 
which would become one of the 


\ 
>) Soulman: 


Jim Stewart, 


most iconic labelsin music history, 
specialising in Southern soul and 
R&B. Stewart himself produced 
key Stax releases by Otis Redding, 
Carla Thomas, Sam & Dave and 
many more. 


La’s/Shack drummer 
(DOBUNKNOWN 2022) 

In early 1988, drummer Iain 
Templeton was busking in Liverpool 
when he was recruited by Lee 
Mavers for The La’s. Hebecamea 
casualty of the painstaking sessions 
for their debut album, after which 
hejoined Shack, appearing 
onthree studio albums, plus 
1998’s The Magical World 

Of The Strands. 


Original Velvelette 
(1940-2022) 

Schooled in classical piano 
and initially with family 
singing group The Barbees, 
Bertha Barbee-McNeal 
co-founded The Velvelettes 
in 1961. The all-girl outfit 
came to prominence on 
Motown three years later, 
when “Needle In A Haystack” 
cracked the Billboard 
charts, followed by “He Was 
Really Sayin’ Somethin” 
(subsequently a hit for 


MoU eae = Bananarama). 
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The Clean co-founder 
(1957-2022) 

As drummer and co-writer in The 
Clean, formed with brother David 
in1978, Hamish Kilgour was a chief 
architect of New Zealand’s Dunedin 
sound, beginning with early-’80s 
single “Tally Ho!” Kilgour also cut 
two solo LPs and recorded as part of 
Bailter Space and The Mad Scene. 


Osibisa co-founder 
(1938-2022) 

Drummer and percussionist Sol 
Amarfio was akey member of 
highlife outfits The Star Gazers and 
The Comets in his native Ghana 
during the late ’50s. Having moved 
to London, in 1969 he co-founded 
Osibisa, whose fusion of African, 
Caribbean, jazzand rockstyles 
earned them a reputation as world 
music pioneers. 


Young Rascal 

(1944-2022) 

Versed in jazz, Jersey City drummer 
Dino Danellitransitioned to rock 
and soul on co-founding The Young 
Rascals in 1964. They topped the 
Billboard charts two years later 
with “Good Lovin’”, followed by 
signature hits “Groovin’” and 
“People Got To Be Free”. Danelli 
subsequently played with Bulldog, 
Leslie West and Steven Van Zandt. 


The kid from kame 
(1959-2022) 

Singer, dancer and actor Irene Cara 
shot to stardom as Coco Hernandez 
in1980’s Fame, for which she also 
recorded the mega-selling title 
track. Three years later she enjoyed 
another global movie hit with the 
Oscar-winning “Flashdance... What 
A Feeling”, co-written with Giorgio 
Moroder and Keith Forsey. 


Cult soul singer 

(19143-2022) 

Frustrated at his lack of 
opportunities on Motown, singer- 
songwriter JJ Barnes enjoyed more 
success on Groovesville, scoring 
amajor R&B hit with 1967’s “Baby 
Please Come Back Home”. Barnes 
relocated to Britain during the 
70S, where early cuts like “Just 
One More Time” had madehima 
Northern Soul favourite. 


Get Carter director 
(1932-2022) 

Mike Hodges started his career in TV 
during the 60s, after which he was 
commissioned to write and direct 
1971’s naturalistic gangster thriller 
Get Carter, starring Michael Caine. 
He reunited with Caine for Pulp 
(1972), while his other credits include 
1980’s Flash Gordonand IRA drama 
A Prayer For The Dying. 


MANUEL GOTTSCHING 


Ash Ra Tempel magus 
(1952-2022) 
UITARIST Manuel 
Gottsching was just 15 
at the time of his great 
musical epiphany. Having 
grown up listening to The Who, the 
Stones and Motown on pop radio 
in Germany, the twin discovery 
of avant jazz and Blue Cheer’s 
radical version of “Summertime 
Blues” in 1968 led him and bassist 
Hartmut Enke to explore free music 
in the Steeple Chase Bluesband. 
Within two years, alongside former 
Tangerine Dream drummer Klaus 
Schulze, G6ttsching and Enke 
had formed Ash Ra Tempel. 
“The time was right to switch to 
completely free improvisation,” 
he recalled in his 2018 Red Bull 
Music Academy lecture. 


G6éttsching led Ash Ra Tempel 
through five open-ended studio 
albums from 1971-73, including 
the Timothy Leary collaboration 
Seven Up. He went solo with 1975's 
Inventions For Electric Guitar, 
then cut a succession of albums 
as Ashra, with the abstract New 
Age Of Earth (1976) signalling a 
moveinto synth-rich ambient 
music. Recorded five years later but 
unreleased until 1984, the masterful 
E2-E4 proved to bea watershed; an 
hour-long improvisation centred 
around minimal electric guitar and 
sequencers, it pointed the way to 
house and techno. The piece was 
later sampled by Carl Craig and 
Italo house band Sueno Latino, and 
remixed by Derrick May. 

More recording projects followed 
over the decades, among them 
an Ash Ra Tempel reunion with 


Fromkrautrock 
totechno: 
Géttschingin 
December 2015 


Klaus Schulze that resultedin 
2000's Friendship and alive show 
at London’s Royal Festival Hallas 
part of Julian Cope’s Cornucopea 


Festival. In 2006, Géttsching 
marked the 25th anniversary of 
FE2-E4withasolo performance in his 
birthplace of Berlin. 


KIM SIMMONDS 

Savoy Brown captain 
(1917-2022) 

A product of the British blues boom, 
guitarist (and sometime lead singer) 
Kim Simmonds led Savoy Brown 
from their inception in 1965 until 
the present day. The band fared 
better inthe US than athome, 
peaking with A Step Further (1969) 
and Looking In (1970). 


SHIRLEY EIKHARD 
Canadian singer songwriter 
(1955 2022) 

Shirley Eikhard was still just 15 
when Anne Murray took her song 

“It Takes Time” into the Canadian 
chartsin 1971. Shereleased the first 
of 18 solo albumsa year later, while 
Kim Carnes, Emmylou Harris and 
Bonnie Raitt (1991’s “Something To 
Talk About”) were among those who 
also covered Eikhard’s songs. 


TOM PHILLIPS 

Artist and composer 

(1937 2022) 

Painter, poet and lecturer Tom 
Phillips helped to found Cornelius 
Cardew’s experimental Scratch 
Orchestrain the late ’60s and also 
composed Irma: An Opera. His 
artwork adorned the sleeves of 
King Crimson’s Starless And Bible 
Black and onetime pupil Brian Eno’s 
Another Green World. 


HERB DEUTSCH 

Moog co-creator 

(1932-2022) 

Manhattan School Of Music 
graduate Herb Deutsch met engineer 
Bob Moog in New Yorkin 1963. 
Within a year they’d devised the 


Moog synthesiser, with Deutsch 
responsible for the keyboard 
interface. He composed the 
inaugural Moog piece (“Jazz Images 
— A Worksong And Blues”) and 
performed showcase gigs around 
New York. 


STEFFEN BASHO 
JUNGHANS 
Explorative guitarist 
(1953-2022) 

Jointly inspired by guitarist Robbie 
Basho and haiku poet Matsuo 
Basho, German guitarist Steffen 
Junghans integrated the surname 
into his own persona, performing 
solo from the late’70s onwards. 
He issued more than adozen 
albums, beginning with 1989’s 
12-String Solo, that drew from 
Indian raga music, experimental 
folk and classical tradition. 


RONNIE TURNER 

Ike and Tina’s son 
(1960-2022) 

Ronnie Turner followed his 
parents into the music business, 
often featuring in their respective 
bands and, alongside songwriter 
Patrick Moten, playing bassin 
Manufactured Funk. Healso 
appeared in 1993’s What’s Love 
Got To Do With It, the Oscar- 
nominated adaptation of his 
mother’s memoir, I, Tina. 


RICK ANDERSON 

Tubes bassist 

(1917-2022) 

Previously of Phoenix-based rockers 
The Beans, Rick Anderson hooked 
up with ex-members of The Red, 
White And Blues Band to form The 


Tubes in 1972. He remained for 

the entirety of the Bay Area 
miscreants’ studio catalogue, from 
1975's self-titled debut to 1996’s 
Genius Of America. 


GRAND DADDY IU 
Juice Crew rapper 
(1968-2022) 

Sometime member ofinfluential 
hip-hop collective Juice Crew, Ayub 
Bey —- aka Grand Daddy IU —- was 
signed to the Cold Chillin’ labelin 
the late 80s. 1990 debut Smooth 
Assassin, co-produced by Biz 
Markie, yielded two significant 
rap hits: “Something New” and 
“Sugar Free”. His final solo effort 
was 2015's P.I.M.P.. 


TRACY HITCHINGS 
Prog vocalist 

(1962-2022) 

Tracy Hitchings started out with 
Qasar in the late ’8os, after which 
she formed Strangers On A Train 
(with members of Pendragon 
and Threshold) and cuta debut 
solo effort (1991’s From Ignorance 
To Ecstasy).In1996 she joined 
Landmarq, with whom she recorded 
two studio albums. 


DON NEWRIRK 
Hip-hop studio player 
(1967-2022) 

Don Newkirk worked on Stetasonic’s 
“Talkin’ AllThatJazz” and DeLa 
Soul’s 3 Feet High And Rising prior 
to cutting his solo debut, Funk 
City, in1989. More recently, he and 
regular collaborator Prince Paul 
devised scores for The Best Thief 
In The World and Netflix doc Who 
Killed Malcolm X?. 


JAMIE FREEMAN 

Uk Americana figure 
(1965-2022) 

Singer-songwriter, guitarist and 
producer Jamie Freeman played 
drums inalt.country outfit Salter 
Cane and toured with Frazier 
Chorus (whose lineup included 
brother Tim; his other sibling is 
actor Martin) prior to going solo 
with 2011’s Just You. Healso 
co-founded the Union Music 
Store record shop in Lewes and 
was a prominent member of the 
Americana Music Association UK. 


JESS BARR 
Slobberbone guitarist 
(1976-2022) 

In1997, lead guitarist Jess Barr 
joined Texan alt.country quartet 
Slobberbone, with whom he 
recorded career highlights 
Everything You Thought Was Right 
Was Wrong Today and Slippage. 
He quit in 2014 to concentrate 

on managing Dallas bar Twilite 
Lounge, a key venue for emerging 
local musicians. Barr also playedin 
The Drams. 


PETER COOPER 
Country critic (turned 
musician 

(1970 2022) 

Noted music journalist Peter 
Cooper specialised in country & 
western and Americana during his 
time writing for The Tennessean, 
Nashville’s only daily newspaper. 
Awriter-director at the Country 
Music Hall Of Fame, he was also 
Todd Snider’s sometime bassist 
and cut three solo albums. ® 
ROBHUGHES 
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GOLDEN YEAR 


2022 was another strong year for 
music, with some wonderful and 
interesting new albums and timely 
reissues to dig into. Thanks, Uncut, 
for being my companion through 
this landscape for another year. 

There were some fantastic 
articlesin 2022. Standouts forme 
were the Miles Davis cover story 
(one of the best ever, surely), and 
pieces on Osees, Bjork and Steely 
Dan (which has prompted my 
own deep dive into their initial 
seven-album run). Next year, 
how about some more jazz, 
something on Pixies 2.0 hitting 
their stride, ora long-overdue 
reevaluation of the second half of 
The Rolling Stones’ career? Or 
perhaps the resurgent interest in 
Japanese City Pop? 

Tenjoyed your Best Of 2022 list, 
but as always it’s so personal, with 
omissions and inclusions that were 
puzzling to me. Where was the 
Grateful Dead’s Europe ’72 in your 
reissue list? Did I miss that? Surely 
one of the best live albums of all 
time. Other omissions for me were 
the Pixies’ Doggerel, Hold The Girl 
by Rina Sawayama and Crash by 
Charli XCX. The latter aren’t typical 
Uncut albums, but they were 
undoubtedly two of the strongest 
albums of the year in any genre, 
interesting way beyond pop — 
for me, I’d love to see things like 
thatin your scope. Ryan Adams, 
previous Uncut darling, also 
released five albums this year — 
one of which (Romeo & Juliet) 
is up there with his very, very best. 

I was disappointed to see those 
were totally ignored and I can’t be 
alone in this. 

For me the album of the year was 
Lambchop’s The Bible, which felt 
like a focusing and fusion ofa 
number of different threads of their 
career, yet as always pushing 
somewhere new. I’ve been buying 
their albums since What Another 
Man Spills and they’ve been one of 
the most consistent bands over that 
period, with not adud album. I can’t 
think of many (any?) others who 
have managed arun like that. 

I’m looking forward to more great 
music in 2023 and finally being able 
to buy Wilco’s latest in a real format! 

Anyway, that’s along message. 
But thanks again for keeping the 
fire burning for proper music 
journalism and lighting up my days. 
GRF Lewis, via email 
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Stillpushing 
thenew: 
Lambchop's 


Kurt Wagner 


Oe Bead 
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Hey, GRF - thanks for the kind 
words and for travelling 

with us during 2022, and — agreed! 
— those Osees, Bjork, Steely Dan 
stories were great. We’ve got 

alot of great stuffin the works 

for 2023. For starters, let us know 
what you think about this month’s 
Curtis Mayfield cover story. [MB] 


ABETTERBIT 

OF BUTLER 

The Smile as your Album Of The 
Year is no surprise. They were a 
live highlight at the Roundhouse 
for me too. Really great to see the 
underrated Michael Head at No 3 
with Dear Scott, possibly his 
greatest album in along, often 
delayed, career of excellence. 
Caught him live at two intimate gigs 
this year — at The Social on May28 
and St Pancras Old Church on 
August 17. I’m nota practising Jew, 
but the church was an apposite 


venue for Michael’s soulful and 
spiritual redemption. 

My favourite album of 2022 
didn’t make the list — Jessie Buckley 
and Bernard Butler’s exquisite 
collaboration, For All Our Days That 
Tear The Heart, which! was lucky 
enough to catch live at the Lafayette 
in London. It was so joyous, with 
Jessie bursting into laughter 
between songs. Bernard’s January 
boxset of People Move On should 
have sneaked into the Reissues Of 
2022. His solo show at Rough Trade 
East on 28 January hasjust been 
released on limited RT/Demon vinyl. 
Both are constant re-spins for me. 

Jarvis Cocker’s Good Pop, Bad Pop 
was a good choice for book of 2022, 
but surely guitar legend and bad 
boy/mellow man Dave Davies’ 
Living On A Thin Line deserveda 
spot in the Top 10 for its candid 
readability. Keep rocking. 

Bruce Marsh, Newbury Park 


Jessie Buckley 
andBernard 
Butler:joyous 


Thanks, Bruce —-Isaw both 

The Smile and Michael Head in 
Edinburgh this year and, yep, they 
were among my live highlights from 
2022, too. You’re not alone in asking 
why Jessie and Bernard’s album 
didn’t make our list. To be honest, it 
just didn’t get many votes from our 
writers. But there was a lot of great 
stuffin our Albums Of The Year, 
which I hope compensated for any 
omissions elsewhere. 


SMALL TOWN BOY 


Thanks for Take 309 [February 
issue]. Asa longtime subscriber, this 
is the first time I’ve written in. Had 
my usual quick scan through before 
settling down to read it. lwas 
immediately drawn to your review 
of John Mellencamp’s classic 
Scarecrow double-disc reissue. I had 
the original LP and cassette (both 
worn out now) and CD, soI will treat 
myself to this update. Scarecrow 
was like the Bible to me when it 
came out and for the rest of the 80s, 
early 90s. Ican remember exactly 
where I was working when “Small 
Town” came on the radio: plastering 
afarmer’s house in the Yorkshire 
Dales. That song stuck with me and 
still does as I was born, raised and 
still live in the same small townin 
the Dales. The song “Minutes To 
Memories” is a personal favourite to 
me (suckit up, tough it out and be 


the best you can) still rings true 
today. That song got me through 
some sticky times. IfI’d hada bad 
day at work, a bad game of football, 
cricket or darts, I would play this 
song many times to motivate myself 
to keep going and do better next 
time. I can accept your 8/10 rating, 
but it’s a10/10, or better still, to 
quote Spinal Tap, pump it up to 11. 
Darrell Harmsworth, via email 


GIANT HUNTER 


I enjoyed your recent feature on 
The Stooges in the February issue 
and was just thinking of other 
influential artists ofa certain age 
(and vintage) you could coverin 
acomprehensive feature... One 
definitely springs to mind, Ian 
Hunter, now in his eighties. A solo 
career appraisal would be great, 
from his first post-Mott The Hoople 
album in 1975 right through to 
2016’s Fingers Crossed. And heis 
reported to be putting out anew 
album soon, in spite of debilitating 
tinnitus! You can’t keep a truly 
creative oldie down! 

Les Buckley, York 


THE JONI CLUB 


Thanks to the beautiful coverage 
you did in your magazine I got to see 
Joni Mitchell at the Newport Jazz 
Festival on YouTube. I also got to see 
the awesome musicians singing and 
playing and loving her on stage. Her 
music has blessed and inspired me 
since I was a teenager (and lam 

69 now). Isaw that someone is 
going to make sure the incredible 
performance there turns into an 
album. Love your magazine — and 
thank you! Kris Johnson, via email 


JUMPING THE GUN 


Many thanks for the February 2023 
issue of Uncut, which I received this 
morning. Your issues seem to be 
getting published earlier each 
month. Carry on like this and 
reckon your December 2023 issue 
should be out sometime next June! 
Andy Wrobel, Cheltenham, Glos 


JET BLACK RIP 


I’m probably not the only one 
bewailing the fact they didn’t take 
the opportunity to see Jet Black 
playing with The Stranglers for the 
last time in 2015. There has been 

the sad death of their unique and 
enigmatic keyboards player Dave 
Greenfield since then of course, but 
somehow the passing of Brian Duffy 
—as he was born, in Ilford, Essex, 
and whose unshowy, clubbing style 
of drumming always made way for 
the songs — seems like the loss of 
their talisman. RIP, Jet. 

Mark Blatcher, via email 


CROSSWORD. ** 


OneLP copy ofRobertForster's The Candle And TheFlame 


HOW TOENTER 


The letters in the shaded squares form an anagram ofasong by Curtis Mayfield. When 
you’ve worked out what itis, email youranswer to| competitions@uncut.co.uk|The first 
correct entry picked at random will wina prize. Closing date: Wednesday, February 8, 
2023.This competition is only open to European residents. 


CLUESACROSS 


1+8AClueforaRichard Ashcroft song, split 
intotwo, with otheranswers cutting across 
inthe grid, which makes compiling the 
crossword notso easy (5-4-3-2-3-3) 

8 (See1across) 

9 Get onyourhandsand knees. It’san 
album from Theldles (7) 

10 “He’s got afoginhis chestso he needs a 
lotof____inthecountry”, from Blur’s 
“Country House” (4) 
11“PolkSalad____”, TonyJoe Whitesong 
covered by Elvis Presley (5) 

12“From____ downto Brighton, Imust 
have played ’emall”, from The Who’s 
“Pinball Wizard” (4) 
14LiamGallaghersinglefeaturedin 
concerts (4) 

15+23D MC5’s 1969 legendary debutalbum 
(4-3-3-4) 

18 (See24 across) 

19 Phones for thenew wave band who were 
“Drowning In Berlin” (7) 
21Hip-hoprockers goingintoadinner 
dancefunction (1-1-1-1) 

23 Grammy Award-winning Norah _ 
daughterofRaviShankar (5) 
24+18A Singer-songwriter whose last 
album was 2018’s In The Blue Light (4-5) 

26 “Lastnight Idreamt thatsomebody loved 
me/Nohope,no____,just another false 
alarm”, TheSmiths (4) 

27+27D Vervesinglethat perhaps should 
have beenasolorelease for Richard 
Ashcroft (2-4-3) 

29CatStevens’album___ For The 
Tillerman (3) 


— | 


ANSWERS: TAKE308 
ACROSS 

1+7D AllThe Way From 
Memphis, 9 Never, 10+3D 
Round Here, 11MCA, 12 
Lind, 13+19D+36A Give Him 
AGreat Big Kiss, 16 AFI, 17 
Lay Down,18+27D Tesla 
Girls, 20111 Be, 21 Young, 


DOWN 


22Star, 24 Walrus, 26 Eagle, 
30 Gene, 31 Air, 32 ABC, 
34 Orb, 35 Radle, 37 Egg 


1 Arnold Layne, 2Loving 
You, 4Warm,5 Your 
Girlfriend, 6+29A Red 
China, 8 Harm, 14 Vote, 


30 “There’sa____ traincomin’up 
around the bend”, allonboard for 

Bob Dylan (4) 

eee cause 
they’ve got theword to go”, from “Cool 
ForCats” by Squeeze (6) 


CLUESDOWN 


1 “Peopleso busy, make me feel dizzy”, 1967 

(8-6) 

2Dothe onward move onalbum with 

Van Morrison (4-3-4) 

3Alt.countryrockerswhosealbums 

include Rainy Day Musicand XOXO (8) 

4Not for the first time The Stone Roses 

make anappearance (6-6) 

5 Theeleganceand beauty ofJeffBuckley’s 

music (5) 

6ToriAmosrelatingherstorieson__ 

Of ALibrarian(s) 

7 “Thoseuseless MPs, savages, hit the 
___”, TheFall (5) 

13 Portishead performanceis finished 

(4) 

16 (See 28 down) 

17 Lady Gagaand Beyonceonacalltoeach 

other(9) 

20 The Beatles’ original bass player who 

washalfstupid (3) 

22 “Idon’t ever want to drink again, Ijust 

needafriend”, 2006 (5) 

23 (See15 across) 

25 Start laughing ata Beach Boysalbum 

(1-1) 

27 (See 27 across) 

28+16D Heduetted withkdlangona 

version of “Crying” (3-7) 


15 Gong, 16 Animal, 23 This 
One, 25 Scenes, 28 Egan, 
31 Ask, 33 Cry 


HIDDEN ANSWER 
“Dead AgainstIt” 


XWORDCOMPILEDBY: 
TrevorHungerford 
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INTERVIEW: SAMRICHARDS.PHOTO:MARIEMONTEIRO 


My Life In Music 


me SIMON & GARFUNKEL 
Re Shunds Sounds Of Silence co.umsia, 1966 


fAma Rock 


It’s not for the title track at all. [think where the 
record touched me was when it hits “Blessed”, 
and when it gets really dark with “Richard 
Cory” and “A Most Peculiar Man” — just the 
depth of the writing, and the subject matter. 
Iremember my mom saying, “They’re gonna 
lock you up ina mental institution,” because I played that record so many 
times, I wore it out. There’s amazing power in their vocal harmonies, and 
a simplicity. They took folk to a level where it became pop music, which is 
amazing because there’s a shitload of folk bands from that era that never 
broke out of the genre. Simon & Garfunkel transcended all that. 


@ THEBEATLES 


= Revolver parRLOPHONE, 1966 


» Revolver kicksit alittle bit farther than Rubber 
~ Soul, simply because of “Tomorrow Never 
Knows” and the power that that song still has. 
When I wind down my DJ sets, I always drop 

») thatin, because there’s nothing that can really 
touch it. It’s the best people in the business, 
pushing it. Paul being into Stockhausen and Cage, and John singing all 
that mumbo jumbo. And they’re getting the boffins in white coats to just... 
make it so! With George Martin, there’s a musicality involved, even in the 
noise. It’s right on the beat and it has 100 per cent symphonic impact. It has 
nothing to do with ‘Oh, this sounds good on drugs’. 


THE JIMI HENDRIX 
EXPERIENCE 


Are YouExperienced reprise, 1967 


It’s mainly on the strength of “The Wind Cries 
Mary” — that song kills me, its poetic beauty. But 
the other stuff is just rip-roaring. Nobody’s ever 
really sounded like Jimi again. It’s straight-up 
rock’n’roll, this electrified blues spasm. He was 
so shy, and at the same time so godlike. Just imagine how Hendrix’s legacy 
burns a guy like Jeff Beck or Eric Clapton — it doesn’t matter what those guys 
do, none of them can touch him. Even when Lenny Kravitz dressed up like 
him... nobody comes close. It’s fucking impossible to be that guy, and I love 
that. It’s inspirational that you can be so yourself. 


me LOVE 


Forever Changese extra, 1967 


It’s a beautiful record. I’m an LA guy andI was 
born in ’67 — I’m a young 55! —- so when you 

were at a friend’s house [as a teenager], their 
parents would have all this psych stuff and 
you'd have your favourites. Forever Changes was 
groundbreaking; stylistically it’s so far ahead 
ofits time with all these acoustic guitars and orchestral flourishes. And it’s 
amixed race band. Soit’s all the tensions at once, with what was going on 

in LA — it looked like it was the end of the world with the riots. I think quite 
often about trying to make a record like Forever Changes. It’s almost an 
unachievable goal, but I think about [Arthur Lee] every day when!’m writing. 


lerevet 


Anton Newcombe 


The Brian Jonestown Massacre mainman on the records 
he digs the most: “Music showed me that it was OK to be me” 


~ PUBLICIMAGELIMITED 


Metal Box vircin, 1979 


My friends used to work at stores where they 
had animport section larger than most record 
stores now. And when you bought these records 
for $25 back then, you learned to like them! It’s a 
synthesis of dub and disco and this avant-garde 
stuff, then you have Johnny [Lydon] doing these 
caterwauls... It truly isa mind-expanding experience. The punk rockers 
showed everybody that they could do it, and PiL were soimportant because 
they injected that DNA with so many different things at once. It’s likea 
gathering of the tribes in that record, it’s intense. It’s like Lego — you get the 
pirate ship for Christmas but then you tear it apart and build a spaceship. 


ECHO & THE BUNNYMEN 


Crocodiles korova,1980 


Their first three records all stand the test of 
time. They were one of the key bands that were 
able to make something new out of PiL’s mind- 
expanding logic, rather than just trying to be 
aretro band. So many bands fall in that pit. 
People think I’d fallin that pit, but Idon’t even 
come close toit. lam from the ’60s, I just play the music that’s in me — I’m not 
trying to be anything except myself. Anyway, those guys showed meit was 
OK to have that punk teenage energy and just go bananas, but youcould 
also take all the good things I love about 60s music and still be now. So! 
owe those guysa lot. Like PiL, they showed me I could do whatever I want. 


6a THE ROLLING STONES 
oe Their Satanic Majesties Request 


played the band like a fiddle, until they moved 
him to the back seat, then offthe bus. That 
record was dead as a doornail and he just came 
“eo 78 ey * and rescued the whole thing. He’s at the studio 
saying, “OK, I’ll fix this fucking idiot project, Mick.” He’s a featured artist in 
his own band — he’s on cello, sitar, marimba, harmonica, slide guitar; he’s 
playing every instrument to make the song better, and it’s always the key 
part. They’re trying to be trendy as fuck and had no clue, as they weren’t 
psychedelic at all. But Brian was. This record is a document of his genius. 


DAVID BOWIE 


The Rise And Fall Of Ziggy Stardust 
And The Spiders FromMars rca, 1972 


always felt different than everybody I knew. I 
didn’t want to be like them and I didn’t want to 
be like my parents, but that’s a lonely place to 

# be, right? Soit was art and music that showed 
me it was OK to be me. And Bowie showed me 
that it was OK to be an individual. He was recreating himself endlessly, so to 
try and pick a Bowie record that was influential, even between Hunky Dory 
and Ziggy, is difficult. But I chose Ziggy, as it’s something that he’s throwing 
out there before he kills it himself. It’s like this creature that dies after it 
mates — it gives it all off, then it’s done. And that’s what I love about it.© 


The Brian Jonestown Massacre’s new album The Futurels Your Past is released by A Recordings onFebruary2; 
they tour the UK andEurope from January 28, full dates atithebrianjone 
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Iconic images curated by Uncut, 
completely refreshed for 2022. 


SONIC EDITIONS Including Talking Heads, 
Bob Dylan , The Cure, 
Presents Christine McVie and Fleetwood Mac 
THE Limited edition prints, individually 


numbered, hand printed and framed to 
order, from £59/$89 unframed or 
£89/$149 framed. 


COLLECTION 


Visit www.SonicEditions.com/Uncut 


JOHN CALE © 


MERCY 


THE NEW ALBUM / OUT 20 JANUARY 


featuring Weyes Blood, Fat White Family, Animal Collective, 
Actress, Tei Shi and Sylvan Esso 


